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PEEPACE. 


rpHE two tours clcscrihed in the present volume cover the 
greater part of BundGlkhand, a part of Malwaj and the 
eastern half of the Central Provinces. One of the main 
objects in Bundellchand was to obtain photographs of the 
magnificent temples, of Khajuraha. This was successfully- 
accomplished ; and -wc can now examine leisurely the detaha 
of these richly -decorated specimens of Hindu architecture, 
■which form hy far the largest and finest group of temples 
in N orthem India. Photographs were also made of the ricldy- 
carved temples at Pathdri and Hdaypur. At the latter place 
Mr, Beglar discovered that the ground plan of the temple 
was not formed on a square after the usual Hindu mode, hut 
on a circle, not one of the salient points being a right angle. 
I have since tested Mr. Beglar’s plan, and I can vouch fox 
tire strict accuracy of his statement, 

In the Central Pro-vinces, Mr. Beglar took the eastern 
half of the country, whilst I took the western half, the line 
of division being the main road from north to south, rnnning 
from Jabalpur md SeoniandNdgpur to the Wen Ganga, east 
of Chdiida. During this tour he visited many places that 
are now little known, hut which were once large towns pos- 
sessing rich temples. Some of these are still standing, but 
the greater number are in ruins. Prom them he collected 
many ancient inscriptions, ranging from 600 or 700 A. D. 
down to A. D. 1300 and 1400. Several of these inscriptions 
arc of considerable interest, as they show the widely extended 
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powci- of tlie Ilailiayas of Chedi. Two of tlicm are actnally 
dated in the “ C/iecN Samvaisara,” an era hitherto unknown. 
In two other inscriptions the era is called the “ Kalachuri 
Sanmd" which is the same thing, as the princes of Chedi were 
of the Kalachuri branch of the Haihaya tribe. I have esa- 
luiiied some eight inscriptions dated in this era, which also 
mention the week day, from which I have calculated that the 
era began in A. D. 219, the year 250 A. D. being the year 1 
of the Chedi Samvat. 

Aono of these inscriptions have yet been translated ; hut 
I have made a very close examination of all the older ones, 
and I am aide to say that they will throrv much light on the 
history of this part of India from the hegimiing of the Chris- 
tian era dowm to the Muhammadan invasion. One of Mr. 
Beglar’s discoveries was the rock-cut seal of the powerful 
King Sasangka, who destroyed the holy Bodhi tree at Bodli 
Gaya shortly before A. B. GOO. The seal is cut in the rook 
of the fort of Eohtas on the Sou river. That great fort 
must therefore have belonged to him. In another place Mr. 
Beglar heard of a powerful Baja of former days who was 
named Sao-Sangh, or “ one hundred shells,” because lie was 
always preceded l.iy one hundred .sheU-hlowers. This name 
tun only be a corruption of Sasangka, 

In one of the inscriptions from Sh'piir I find that the 
Xiiace is called Sivapur and Sivadurg after Siva liaja. In 
another inscription I find mention of Choda-Ganga, who is 
probably the Chor- Ganga of the Orissa chronicles. Other 
inscriptions mention various princes witli the title of Gupta, 
as Harsha Gupta and Siva Gupta. They are 2 Wobahly con- 
nected with the Siva Gupta and Bhava Gupta of the copper- 
jilate inscriptions preserved in the temple of Jagannath, as 
both these kings claim to have been sovereigns of Maha 
Kosala, the very country in whicli Mr. Beglar’s inscriptions 
were discovered, I am now having these inscriptions reduced 
and transcribed preparatory to publication. 
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Mr. Bcglar also made a very licli coUectioaof photograplis 
of the curious old temples in these little known places. 
Several of these are of considerable antiquity, and when their 
inscriptions are translated, we shall have acquired a valuable 
store of additional data for the history of Indian architecture. 

A. CUNNINGHAM. 
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ARCHmOGIOAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


IIEI’ORT or A TOUB IS BUKDEIKHAM) ANB MALWA, 187M2. 

My tour in 1871-72 extended over the greater part of 
EundGllchancl and the north-eastern portions of Malwa. 

Leaving Delhi, the first place on the road to MathurA that 
possesses any architectural pretensions is Ballabgarh. The 
fort is the common small enclosure mth octagonal towers 
and battlemented walls of no ancient date. It is, however, 
in good order, and is a conspicuous ohjeot in the flat country 
around it. A small elihatri (cenotaph) with a marble dome, 
supported on carved marble pillars, near a tank on the road- 
side, is the only building of any consequence. It is a 
modern building in the late Mughal style. In plan the terrace 
is similar to that of Safdar Jang's tomb on a small scale ; 
but, instead of having a great building in the centre, it has 
only this single small dome supported on pillars. 

At Palwal there is an old tomb of red sandstone, said 
to be of a local Muhammadan saint ; the dome of this is 
very slightly bulbous , and is intermediate in style between 
Hnmayun’s and Shah Jehd^n’s. The dome is pointed, like 
Humayun’s ; the sides have a doorway each, closed on tlmee 
sides by hexagonal pattern lattices iu red sandstone ; 
the pondentives inside are peculiar, being formed of portions 
of two pointed vaults intersecting. 

Two tombs not centrioally placed occupy the interior. 

Tradition states that the tomb was built by the fakir 
during liis lifetime, with stones obtained by begging, one 
out of each cart-load that passed that way from the quarries 
to Dellu, when Shah Jeh^Ln’s citadel and the buildings of 
Delhi Shahjelidnahad were in course of construction. A 
large rninous-looking serai in the city of Palwal is ascribed 
to Shah Jehan’s period. 

von. VII. 
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Ju.st before reacMng the city, to the west of the road, 
are the rains of a mud fort uith a masiicl, and a masiicl and 
tanlc ; tlif'y are said to he of Yery recent date. A short way 
otf the saint’s tomb is an old masjid of three domes, with the 
dar"uli of a local saint, still reyerenced by the people. J could 
obtain no particulars regarding it, bnt from the stylo of tire 
buildin"-, it should be of a period between Huinaynn and Shah 
Jehan ;"it is very small, and of no architectural pretensions. 

At Social is a small fort, or fortified send, with walls of 
nibble, battlemented tops, and the usual towers ; two fine 
gateways ojiposite each other are yet in good order. ^ The 
interior face of the fort wall is arcaded, as in Tughlakahad, 
pos.^ibly to serve as quarters for troops. 

Unhide the fort, near one corner, is a lofty mud towei*, 
said to he not over one luuidred and fifty years old ; hut 
why or by whom it was built no one could inform, me. 
Near the opposite corner of the fort is a small masjid, which, 
from its sloping walls, would appear to belong to an ancient 
period; hut the entrance archways arc unusually small, 
niueli like the small entrances common in modern masjids, 
especially in Bengal, and which can be traced gradually 
diminishing in size from Shah Jehdn’s era downwards. 
In Shah Jehan’s great masjid in Delhi, the small archways 
have been noticed in my report as marring the effect of the 
building greatly; but although the real central archway 
there is also comparatively small, the great false opening, 
with its semi-dome in front, forming apjoarontly the entrance, 
prevents the real inner small arch from being noticed. Here, 
there is no false large arch to screen the real small entrances ; 
and the entrances arc very small indeed, only the size of 
ordinaiy doorways of native dwelling-houses. 

Near Dotdndh village, and to the west of the road to 
Matburd, are extensive remams of buildings, which, from 
their style, appear to he of Diroz Shdh’s period ; the pen- 
dentives of many are similar to those of Elhirld masjid at 
Delhi, and traces of colored glazed tiles still remain in 
the sheltered parts; tradition, however, ascribes the founding 
of the ijlace to Shah Jehdn. 

^ At Aotwan are several chliatris and an immense block of 
buildings in the mixed Hindu and Mnliammadan style, 
commonly seen in large buildings erected within the last 
XoO jeais ; the block is built mostly of small bricks, of the 
hind conuiionly n.sed in native housi'f,, and were apparently 
tiikcii from old('r hiiildiugs. 
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Cliatali possesses a citadel, or small fortified serai, ascribed 
to Akbar ; the walls are similar to the usual ruu of such 
walls, namely, of rubhle with battlemented top, and quarters 
for troops in the interior face. Its two gateways are very 
fine. The place is ascribed to Akbar, and said to have been 
intended for a serai. Outside, at the foot of the serai wall, 
exists an old-looking mandh' ; as it stands, the mandir is an 
odd construction, apparently of various periods, and frag- 
ments of sculj)ture, resembling those at the Kutb, are 
inserted in the walls. Tradition ascribes the mandir to Shah 
Jehan’s reign, which is probably correct ; but it must have 
been built on the site, and with the materials, of a much 
older temple. 

Ohowmhan possesses a battlemented wall and gates in a 
ruinous condition. 

The Mdn mandh* of Briudaban is a building, the age of 
which it is difficult to judge from its style, fortunately, its 
age is well known; but we see in this the infl.uence of 
Muhammadan on Hindu architecture, just as in the Kutb 
masjid we see the influence of Hindu on Muhammadan 
architecture. This building is especially valuable as being 
one of the rare early specimens of what G-eneral Cunningham, 
in his “ Chronological Division of Hindu Architecture,” calls 
modern Brahmanical. I was not allowed to see the interior 
(as the ministering Brahman gravely assured me that the 
deity inside was very hungry, and was at Ms meals) notwith- 
standing my offer of money to provide food to appease the 
deity's hunger ; but from what could be seen by me, it appears 
that Muhammadan art influenced the Hindu only in con- 
structive details, and that chiefly internally. The Hindus, in 
short, appear to have adopted the constructive expedients of 
the true dome resting on pendentives formed of true arches 
and the true arch itself ; beyond this, the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture did not extend; neither the 
outer profile nor the plan showed foreign influence. Color, 
however, appears to have been used internally, and also very 
sparingly externally. It is evident from tMs example that 
as late as Akbar’s reign, Hindu architects of the old school 
had not quite died out in and about the ca^rital, and that 
the influence of Muhammadan arcMtecture had up to then 
been remarkably small. 

There are many fine buildings in Brinddban, but mostly 
modern ; it is, however, an ancient place, and ■worth dotafiod 
examination. 
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I pass Mathiu’^ over, it being noticed fully by General 
Cimningbam, -vybo lias this season furtliei’ made a great deal 
of escaTation and rcsearob. tliere. l?roni Matbnrd to Agra, 
and near Sikandra, are a number of half -rained buildings, 
tombs apparently, but of no special interest. 

Near bowever, one march, from Mathnrd and near 
the Jamna River, is a small ihil yvith the statue of a hooded 
serpent, half rained, in it. The legend attached to it is, that on 
a certain occasion a princess was married to a Eaja from a 
distant unknown country, who, after a short stay, wished to 
depart to his own country with his wife. She, however, re- 
fused, unless he should declare to her his lineage. The Eaja 
on this earnestly represented to her that she would regret 
asking him regarding liis lineage (vansa,) and long entreated 
her to forego her curiosity. His efforts to dissuade her 
not succeeding, he desired her to accompany him to the river ; 
on arrival there, he again attempted to dissuade her ; hut find- 
ing it of no avail, he entreated her not to he alarmed, or give 
expression to fear or regret at what she mi g ht see, adding 
that, if she did, she would lose him ; saying this, he began 
slowly to descend into the water, all the time trymg to dis- 
suade her before it became too late, tfil the water rose to his 
neck ; then, after a last attempt to induce her to give up her 
curiosity, he dived, and re-appeared in the form of a naga ; 
raising his expanded hood above the level of the water, and 
moving it from side to side, he said, “This is my vansa; 1 
am a ndguvansi.” The princess on tliis could not suppress 
an exclamation of deep gidef , on wEich the naga was turned 
into stone at once, and exists there to this day. Tradition 
further asserts that, however high the river may rise during 
floods, the head of the stone serpent always keeps above it. 
The river has now left its old course, and runs further east a 
long way, leaving a lioEow to mark its ancient bed, which in 
the rains becomes a jlid. 

did not hear the story till I had entered the Mahoha 
district, when it was too late to ascertain farther particulars. 
The remaius at Agrd are numerous, aud have attracted the 
attention of all travellers. They have been examined and 
described by Mr. CarUeyle, Assistant, Archseologioal Survey 
of India, and I refer to his report. 

Occasionally, a few fine buildings are to be seen south 
of Agra, on the road to Bateswar, but, beyond a few 
miles, all traces of the viciuity of a large town, once the 
capital of Hindustan, cea.se, and the solitary road wdnds 
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on-warclsj witli scarcely a cart or trayeller to enliven its 
dreary monotony. 

Batesioar is a small place, on the flight hani: of the 
J amna, forty-three miles south-east from Agr4. It is situated 
amidst a mass of the great ravines of the J amna. An annual 
fair is held there, lasting about a week ; great numbers of 
camels and horses are then brought and exposed for sale, 
besides goods of other kinds ; the fan is held in honour of 
Bateswar Nath Mah&,deva, represented by a large lingam in a 
commonplace-lookiag temple, one of the unmense number 
lining the hanks of the river for more than a mile in length. 
These temples are all modern, not dating beyond Shah 
Jehdn’s era, though a few may, from their style, he considered 
as old as Akhar. The scene dining the fair is singularly 
beautiful ; the long line of temples reflected from the green 
waters of the Jamna, which here is deep, and washes the 
massive and long line of steps reaching down from the 
temples to the river, enlivened by the gay dresses of the 
females, who flock from great distances and in great numbers 
to bathe, on the full moon, in the Jamna, here considered 
holy, and the ghtter and show of the followers of the 
native chiefs, who come here from various parts of Gwahor 
and Bundelkhand, make up a whole not easily surpassed. 
Over the gay mass below, towers the dilapidated fort 
and palace of the present Baja, a building by no means 
pretty or in good preservation, hut yet imposing from 
its position on the top of one of the ravines, and pictu- 
resque from the semitransparent veil thrown over it by the 
clouds of dust, which, at this time, persistently hover round 
the place. 

The fair is held in a long strip of flat sandy ground, 
running nearly east and west from the great ghat on the 
river. It is about half a mile wide and wonderfully flat, 
considering its locality within a mass of ravines. The floods 
of the Jamna do not usually overtop the ghats ; hut last 
rains, the flood waters did overtop by several feet the great 
masonry hand, which, adorned with temples and ghats, 
restrains the river on this side, and ran along the great plain, 
where, as just mentioned, the fair is held, hack to the Jamna, 
which, after a great detour, comes hack to a point almost 
exactly due east of the great line of ghats at a distance of 
about two and a half miles. 

The legend regarding these temples is, that at the time 
when the first of the line of Bhaduria Bajas reigned, it was 
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the role tor each Raja to send a Princess lor the seraglio 
of the Emperor of Delhi. The Bhacliiria Raja had a daugh- 
ter ; hut not Auishing to send her to the harem of the Delhi 
Rin’”-, lie represemed that he had no daughter; the other 
Rajas, who had sent their daughters, were indignant at this, 
and uiformed the Delhi Emperor, who thereupon ordered a 
.search to he made. In this extremity, the daughter of the 
Raja fled alone to Bateswar, and prayed to the Devi at tho 
teniple to save her from the j^oUution of a Muhammadan 
seraglio. Her sex was accordingly changed, and she emerged 
from the temple a hoy ! 

The grateful Raja on this diyerted the river, and huilt 
temples along its banks, which now exist. 

Another version of the story says that one Raja Ilara, of 
some place nnknoivn, and Raja Badau, the Bhadnria Raja, 
once made an agreement mth each other to marry their 
children, should one have a son and the other a daughter ; 
both, however, had daughters, but the Bhadtu’ia Raja con- 
cealed the circumstance, and proclaimed that he had a son. 
Accordingly, in due time, the daughter of Hara Raja was 
married to the supposed son of Bhadnria Raja. 

The imposition was, however, soon found out, and Ilara 
Raja advanced with an army to avenge tho injury, when the 
daughter of the Bhadiuia Rajaj to save her father from the 
imminent danger, determined to die and end the strife; 
accordingly she jumped into the Jamna; hut to the surprise 
of all, instead of drowning, she emerged a boy ; and Hara 
Raja finding thattheBhadimaRaja really had a son to whom 
his (laughter had been married, retired pacified. The grate- 
ful Btiaduria Raja then diverted tho Jamna from the spot 
uliere his daughter had jumped in, and instituted a great 
annual fair in honor of the circumstance, and huilt tiiose 
temples all along the J amna which we see now. Accordingly, 
Bateswar is hy the people ascribed to this Raja, whoever ho 
may have been ; and they further assert that he founded, not 
Bateswar alone, hut also Bhind, Ater, Nowgaon, ICachora 
and Piiiaht, all of them places of note in the district. 

The legend, however, at Bateswar itself, as related by tho 
Brahmans, is quite different. According to them, the old 
name of Bateswar was Snrajpnr, and it was founded by Sura 
Sena, a.s Matliura was hy XJgar Sena; that, on a certain occa- 
sion, the sun or Aditya having bathed there, portioned out offer- 
ing. to tile various Hindu divinities— whence tho name 
Bunteswar, or Bateswar. 
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I have already noticed the broad strip of level land ex- 
tending dhect between the two bends of the Jamna at the 
east and west of Batcswar, and T now remark that the natural 
features of the country shew that this was originally the bed 
of the Jamna; for not only is the slope of the high ground 
and ravines on either side of it natural, but all watercourses 
between it and the present course of the Jamna run into it, 
and not, as they ought to, into the Jamna ; besides this, the 
present course of the J amna is bounded on one or both sides 
by high chfCs, which have not the iiatui'al slope that the 
high ground on either side of the straight strip has ; further, 
the river would even now run along the straight strip, but 
for the great embankment of solid mansonry and ghats that 
restrain aU attempts of the river to break through here. 
Though the tendency of tire river is strong in this direction, 
and sohd and massively built though the ghats are, the river 
has undermined them in places, and caused large masses to 
crack and tumble in ; this restraint has also caused the river 
to scour out its bed, and its depth here is considerable. 

Therefore, whatever credit may attach to the other 
parts of the legend, there is a probability of the liver having 
beeu diverted. The divertiug of the river for a short distance 
in that place would not be a very difficult task, as the 
gigantic ravines that branch out from the river, and almost 
meet each other after various twists and turns, would offer 
great facilities, and may, even of themselves without any aid 
from art, have so enlarged as to afford an easy passage to at 
least a portion of the flood waters of the river. 

As the oldest temple there cannot date beyond Akbar, I 
should place the diversion of the river in his era at the fur- 
thest. 

The ffi'st legend, noticed above, implies the existence 
of an older temple before the cliversiorL of the river. This 
part of the legend I suspect to be an interpolation of the 
Brahmans to increase the sanctity of the shrine of Bates- 
warnath, by ascribiag to it a fabulous antiquity. 

Eliminating, then, the marvellous, the story appears 
to be that, on a certain occasion, a princess did drown herseK 
to escape the pollution of a Muhammadan harem, and that 
her father in her honour diverted the Jamna, instituted a fair 
on its dry bed, and built the temples. 

In the courtyard of one of the temples is a cui’ious 
tapering shaft of brick and mortar, well plastered, and 
adorned with an iinraense number of liitle niches, wdth por- 
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jecting little brackets underneath, arranged in tiers over 
each other, aU round the pillar. These are intended for the 
reception of lights. The effect is very good. 

A mile from these temples, and perched on the ravines 
between the present course of the Jamna and what I have 
above conjectured to have been its ancient course, arc two 
gimips of modern temples, both ascribed by the people to 
Sarawaks, or Jains; the larger group is so undoubtedly, and 
is now kept in tolerably fail’ order ; additions, repairs and 
new buildings have been added not long ago ; and the date of 
the last gift of a marble slab witli impressions of a pair of 
feet of Aclindth is recorded in modern characters round its 
margin. But among the statues to be found lying about, 
round, and in these buildings, some of which, though recent, 
are in ruins, are a number of large statues of figures seated 
in Buddha fashion, with crossed legs. These figiues are all 
Jain, for not only are they naked, but each statue has a 
symbol on its pedestal, shewing that it was intended for a 
particular Jain Hierarch. In the whole of the place I 
could discover no relic which could with certainty be consid- 
ered Buddhist. 


The other and smaller group, though also called Jain by 
the_ people, appears to me to be Brahmanical ; the fragments 
of i^ges are of all sorts, late Brahmanical as well as Jain, 
the last, however, being very rare. No statues of Vishnu in 
the earlier forms of incarnation are to be found, but many 
of Sara Gauri, Bhrvati, and her consort, Ganega, and a 
medley of othei’s w Mcli I Cciniiot find names f oi% from their 
being in a mutilated condition, lie collected in heaps, and 
scattered about in all directions. The mateiial is gcnerallv 
a soft coarse-grained sandstone; but one or two fragments of 
marble also emst, besides some of a kind of conglomerate 
green mottled stone, and some of soapstone. The nature of 
the soft sandstone easily accounts for the appearance of great 
age the fragments have. This place must; however, at one 
time have beeu_ a Muhammadan darghh or karbala, as the 
graves with their headstones, or rather head-piUars, of brick 
and mortar, with the customary niche for a hmn, exist to 
this day, but strangely appropriated by the Hmdus, thev 
haling used them as chohntras to place images on S 
the mche m the piUar at the head is used as the recckmle 

otheis. There are many examples of Muhammadans amiro 
pnating to their religious uses buildings dedicated to TEmlu 
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divinities, but instances of tlie reverse are very rare. It 
sliews that, bad the Hindus succeeded in driving out the 
Muhammadans from any part of India, their masjids and 
darghhs would probably have been used for Hindu divinities, 
and sanctified with some Hindu legends. 

This appropriation could only have talcen place after the rise 
of the Maharatha power ; the images and other remains there, 
except the graves, can therefore date back only to that period. 

The Jain rehes above alluded to also date back only a 
short time, except the large-sized seated Jain statues, which 
are earlier, but not much, if at all, earlier than the Muham- 
madan conquest, and are probably later. Copies of the in- 
scriptions on their pedestals have been submitted to the Direct- 
or General, and he will be able to pronounce on their age. 

But whatever their ages, these two groups of remains 
must, at a period antecedent to Akbar, who first systemati- 
cally formed matrimonial aUiances with Hindu chiefs, have 
been on the left bank of the Jamna. 

An old idgah on the present left side of the river, and 
not far from it, has aheady been noticed by Mr. CarUeyle. A 
heap of ruinn, of which nothing can be made out, but which 
tradition asserts to have been a darghh, exists also on the 
left and close to the present course of the river near the north- 
east elbow ; all that remains is a heap of small-sized bricks. 

Drom Bateswar I went to Bhind by a very difi 3 .cult path, 
and after much trouble. The Chambal is a very pictu- 
resque river, and deej) ; it is said to harbour crocodiles. Its 
ancient name was Oharmanvati. 

On the road from Bateswar, vid Bah, to Ehepona ghat 
on the Chambal, and beyond on to Bhind, arc occasionally 
to be seen small temples of brick and plaster of recent date ; 
the forms of some of them are very graceful, not going up 
like a straight-sided cone, or pyramid, but with a graceful 
swelling curve. Situated, as they are, in a wide plain, with 
no large trees in the vicinity, the apparent height is greatly 
exaggerated. They contain statues, either of Siva or Bar- 
vati 01* Hanumhn, rarely of Dm’gd, oftener of Gane9a, and 
oftenest a hngam. A group of these statues in a small 
shrine at Khopa-ka-pura is peculiarly well executed ; that 
of Devi, the eight-armed, was on a pedestal, formed hkc the 
capital of a column, haviag sixteen gaceful leaves boldly 
projecting, and eight lions as supports. The other statues 
were of Siva, Parvati and Ganepa, all very well executed but 
all modern, as recorded in the inscriptions. Two bas-reliefs, 
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one repTeseuting Smya (?) in a four-Uflieelecl cliariot, drawn 
by two liorses, tlie otlier a female on a peacock, may 
possibly date to a more remote period. In general, howcTor, 
the statues arc aclmowledged to have been recently brought 
from Jaypur, where they are manufactured as a trade j and no 
antiquity beyond one hunched ancl fifty years, and in rare 
cases of two hundred years, is claimed, either for thorn or 
for the tcmj)lcs they are enshrined hi, in this district. 

Indeed, it appears, notwithstanding all that tradition 
may assert of the former wealth and prosperity of the dis- 
trict south of the Jamna and between the rapines of the 
Scinde, Pahoj and Chamhal, that at no previous period, so 
far as remains of monuments and structiu'es can testify, was it 
so i>rosperous as now. The rise of this district in wealth 
appears to date hack, at the very utmost, not beyond 
two hundred years, and of this the present century ap- 
pears to have been most productive of religious structures ; 
and now, notudthstanding the mismanagement which allows 
armed gangs of fifty ancl upwards to wander about levying 
contributions or black mail on the villages within their heat, 
and robbing travellers, the prosperity of the district, on the 
whole, is rather on the increase. Tliese armed gangs, if 
current accounts are to he heheved, have a great deal of 
chivalrous feeling; and the most renowned of them, who 
robbed a large party (relatives, it is said, of the local Snhah 
himself) near the Chamhal crossing, only two days after I 
had passed through in safety, is stated to have not merely 
done no violence to a party of wealthy unprotected females 
that fell in its power, but to have even retm-ned what it had 
robbed from them, on one of them presenting her hands and 
feet to the robber chief with the entreaty that he would 
take off the ornaments gently, and not, for the sake of ob- 
taining them, lop oS her hands and feet ; in doing this, she 
used the common native expression of hhdi, or brother. 
But this story also shews that it is no uncommon act for 
these lawless men to lop off hands and feet for the sake of 
more readily obtaining bracelets and anklets; and as for 
slitting of noses, it is thought nothing of at all. The gan^^s 
are very daring, and within a stone’s throw of the fort of 
Bhind, the head-quarters of the local Subah, they openly 
robbed several fields of mature tobacco round my camp at a 
time when I happened to be absent on an excursion ; my tents 
were, however, left in peace. 

In the villages in this district, it is customary to collect 
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all fragments of sculpture found in digging, under one 
or two of tlie largest bat or pipal trees near tlie village ; 
several of these fragments have accordmgly, in the course 
of time, accmnulated, and, in some instances, the enthe 
collection has been placed within small shrines built near 
the outskirts of the villages. These fragments are not of 
much interest, being fragments of Sati pillars, fragments of 
the later Hindu divinities as Ganega and Parvati, and collec- 
tions of remarkable-looking boulders and pebbles, generally 
egg-shaped, which arc set up on end and plentifully bedaubed 
with milk, ghi and vermillion. A great many of tho 
fragments are of soapstone, and all are coarsely executed. 
Occasional exceptions are, however, met with j and at XJmi’i, a 
short way from Bhind on the track to Bamj)m'a, were 
several finely-sculptiu’ed fragments of female divinities, and 
one of a male naked figure, with an enormous head-dress 
consisting of a series of diminishing frusta of pyramids 
piled on each other, with narrow necks interjjosed. 

Bhind itself is a large place, the largest in the district 
for many miles, and is the head- quarters of a Suhah lading 
the district. Its original foundation is carried back to fabu- 
lous antiquity, when a great Eishi or Muni, named Bhindi, 
peif ormed Tapas there. A temple, called that of Bhindeswar, 
marks the site of the Tapas of the Muni. It is avowecEy 
modern, but is said to cover the original shrine of mud and 
ha did bricks (if I understood my informants rightly) which 
was built by Bliindi Eishi himself. I could not see it, as may 
be easily imagined. The walls which surround Bhind are 
also ascribed to a jieriod before the Muhammadan invasion, 
but tho tradition of its having been founded at the same 
time, and by the same Eaja who diverted the Jamna at 
Bateswar, is more to be credited, and the appearance of the 
walls, of the ordinary late Muhammadan pattern, built of 
brick, confirms the tradition. The bricks are small, weE- 
buriit, and of the same kind as those at Bateswar. At some 
period subsequent to the erection of the walls, they apjiear 
to have been strengthened by a facing of earth. At present, 
a great part of the defences appear to he high earthen 
ramparts strengthened by a ditch on all sides except the west 
and north-west, wdiere the ditch enlarges into a magnificent 
sheet of water washing the walls, and retained by a massive 
masonry revetement; but this appearance of earthen ramparts, 
which would seem to shew that the original fort was of 
earth, is delusive, for in some parts tho earth slipping has 
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disclosed masomy wlls in. the heart of the earthen rampart. 
The masoniy Tv^all is therefore continuous ; and being provid- 
ed with battlements even where now buried in the earthen 
rampart, it is clear that originally the wall stood without 
this facing of earth ; hut from some unlcnown cause, and at 
some unknown period, the ditch was excavated, or re-excavat- 
ed, and the earth from it and from the bed of the sheet of 
water thrown np so as to hiuy the walls. A fine viaduct, 
partly on arches, leads from the fort, across the lake, to a 
large modem dharamsMa on the other side. 

Near Bliind, about half a mile off, east, is a large 
enclosure, containing the ruins of several buildings said to 
be palaces, built within the last one hundred and hfty^ years. 
The place is called Nowadah, and an annual fair is hold 
there. The ruins consist of four buildings on four sides of 
the enclosui’e and one in the middle ; that on the south is 
the portico with a large huildhig at its back, said to have 
been the minister’s darhar, and opposite this, on the other 
side, is the palace, with female apartments, in good order in 
many places. The plan of the huilding shews a long 
verandah, with flat roof, supported hy fretted arches, spring- 
ing from pillars of sandstone, beautifully carved, hut of 
the late Mughal style ; behind this comes an inner verandah 
or hall, from the hack wall of which doors lead into the 
imier apartments, consisting of a large central hall with 
small rooms at the sides. These rooms lead to groups of 
others, ranged round open coiutyards, and so on. The 
rooms are two-storeyed. On the two other sides of the enclo- 
sure are two tanks, each having a palace built on its hanks ; 
the east one being a simple hall, with verandah and two side 
rooms ; the western being very extensive, and with several 
rooms. The centre of the enclosure is occupied hy a palace, 
auopen structure supported on pillars. In this huilding 
are used fretted arches of beautiful design; they are all 
false arches, being cut into the required shape from two 
slabs of stone, abutting against each other at the crown; 
those in the upper storey are all fretted circular ones, but 
some in the lower are formed of poiTicms of ellipses. 

Chakarnagar, a small place situated iu the fork of the 
Jamna and the Chamhal, is said to he very ancient, and to 
have been founded hy a Rishi. 

Rampura contains a number of modern temples and 
ehhatris and a small citadel, which from a distance is very 
imposing, and is visible for a groat distance ; hut there is 
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rLotliing ancient here, nor at Saron (a small massively built 
fort on the road to Jaloun), for Avliioh its owners claim great 
antiquity. 

In the outskhts of Jaloun stands the ruin of a small 
fort with the remains of very line huHdings inside. The 
forms of the arches and the carvings on the slabs forming 
the arches are very good ; hut they are all modern. The 
place is said to have belonged to the Nana, and to have been 
destroyed by the British diming the mutiny. 

Near this fort are several collections of fragments, one 
of which is that of a figure seated cross-legged, with the 
hands held up opposite the chest, supjiorted on the inter- 
twined tails of two nagas with human heads and bodies. 
This figure must be ancient ; but no one knows where the 
fragment came from. Tradition says, that the j>3^esent 
ruined fort was buiit on the site of an older one, and that 
in laying the foundations of the present one, many frag- 
ments of statues were exhumed, of which that above 
described may he one. No ruins besides tliis fort, however, 
exist in or about the place now. 

At Orai are a few dressed granite door-posts of the 
Ohandel pattern. Here, for the first time, I came upon 
specimens of the particular Ohandel architecture, of which 
numerous and splendid examples exist further south. Orai is 
famous in Chand’s “Maisa" as being the jplace near which the 
great final battle between Parmal’s troops and Prithi Eaj 
was fought, ending in the total defeat of the former. 

The story of Alha and Udal is a favorite all over the 
district between the Janina and the high lands of Sdgar. 
It is periodically sung, and listened to by large assembled 
crowds during the rains, I subjoin a brief abstract of a 
portion of it, as it mentions several places wdiich can be 
identified. 

Paimfil was Baja of Mahoba, with the title of Maliarfij 
Adliiraj . His wife was so beautiful, that Indra is fabled to 
have often come down from heaven to enjoy her society. 
It does not appear from the context, however, that Parmhl 
was in any way displeased at the amour of his wife with 
Indra. It rather appears, on the contrary, that whatever 
Parmhl may have thought, public opinion of the period, as 
represented by Chand, considered it, not in the light of 
either a disgrace or an immorality, but as a very high com- 
pliment to the personal attractions of the lady. 

Parmfil, however, appears to have considered himself 
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entitled to some equivalent from Indra for perimtiing this 
iiitimacy ^thhis wfe, and accordingly, on one of tlio occa- 
sions of India’s visit, Tvhile India was in lua wife’s company, 
Pamiill contrived to seemo the services of India’s celestial 
horse to obtain a celestial breed of horses for liimsolC. On 
India’s preparing to depart, ho perceived the trick, and, as a 
ciirsoonParmM, informed him that the breed of horses he 
had thus olitamod would prove traitors in Ids utmost need, 
Pannfil had five horses thus obtained, which one was 
named Him^gar. 

I ^vill now give a hrief list of some of the names of import- 
ant personages that appear in the account of the Mahoba 
Pmanhl, Hajaof Mahoba; MahilDeva, brother-in-law 
to PamiSil, a paribar or parwar (Jain ?) ; Alba, one of Parmal’s 
warriors, son of Dasaratha of the Bandphar tribe ; he is also 
called Madrakh, and GrdygowM. In the body of tho “ Jiaisa” 
is mentioned incidentally how Alba, on one of Mdhinud’s 
invasions, when all the other Bajas, including Prithi Iluj 
himself, shrank from an encounter with Mdlnnud, Allia, 
then a boy, volunteered to lead tho "fight, and was the moans 
of inflicting the signal and 'well-kno^vn defeat on Mdhmud. 
On this occasion, Prithi Baj, after the battle, in a solemn 
council, eonftuTed* the title of Gdi/f/owcil on Alha, with tho 
remark that they (the Bajas) were like cows who needed a 
^QWiil (herdsman) to lead them, and ho (Alha) had performed 
towards them the task that a hortlsman does for his cows. 


His other title of MadmJth was obtained when Mdnju, Baja 
of Bengal (a Soldnkhi lldjput), defeated Brahind Bova, tho 
Pariliar Baja of Janakpnr in Mathil Besa. Alha then camo 
forward to help him, and saved him from ignomiiiious fligliL. 
As a lldjput by flight Incaks his vorr not to turn his buck to 
the enemy, and incurs ignominy, Alha, helping BrahmuBeva, 
saved him from losing his mad : hence his title. Th c following 
names are connected with the history of Alha,-— Maclial Bevi, 
Alba’s wife; Iclal, Ids son; IJdal, his hrotlier; Beva Dovi, Ins 
mother; Miihil Beva, Baja of Jhujaii, hrotlier-m-law and min- 
ister of Parnial; Jagnaydk Bhat, poet of Parnial; Malklian, 
Alha’sconshi, being son of Alba’s mother’s sister; Alldiau, 
brother of Malkhdn; Banjit and Bmlimdjit, sons of Purmhl.' 

Por some reason not very clearly made out, but soino- 
how connected with his sister, ParmiM’s wife, and on some 
^nmmds regarding his owm claim to the Baj of Malioha, Mdliil 
Btwfi entertained enndty to Parmfil. As far as T can ma]c(i 
mu, he appears to have l)e(‘n a Jain, Parwar being to this 
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day used geneially as a title fop Jains in the Chandcl districts^ 
and of ooiipse he felt no es]Decial respect for India, and would, 
and perhaps did, feel it a disgrace that his sister should ho 
2 ici'mitted by her husband to have au improper iutimaoy 
with this Intha, by whomsoever personated. 

So long, however, as Alba conthmed to be one of Paraiars 
w arriors, he Celt it would be rain to attemiii by foree to de- 
inivc Parmhl of his Baj and avenge lumself, for, as above 
stated, Alha had jirovccl himself even as a hoy braver than 
Prithi llaj, the aclaiowledgcd bravest Ptaja in Ifinduslan, 
Ue accordingly tried to get him and his brother removed 
from Parmhrs forces, and on Idal, iUha^s son, having on one 
occasion ridden one of the five celestial liorses, named Dind- 
idyd, Mfihil I)eva inflamed the mind of Parinhl against Idal, 
and, notwithstanding all rciiresentations of the lioy’s youth 
and consequent thoughtleesness, ho expelled Alha and Udal 
from his kingdom. 

They then went to Jaya Chandra of Kanaiij, and took 
serviconnder him. Jaya Chandra received them ; Imt, hchig 
himself in dread of Alha, sent him on an expedition to 
Giinjardc&a, which was nominally in his Itaj, but the chiefs 
of ivhich, Ilirsing Deo, Birsiug Peo, I3yf\s and Purdn Deo, 
refused to jjay tribute, and bad. defeated ail Uie forces that 
Jaya Chandra had till then sent against them. Alha and 
Udal vvero accompanied by Laklian, the iiepliew of the Baja. 
They conquered Gdnjardcsa, and Alha became a groat 
favorite of Jaya Cluinch'a, who assigned Uaykot (near or in 
Kanauj) as liis residence, and conferred on him tlie title of 
Bai Sri I3and2>har Alha, Bai Sri Ohaiidel, Bai Sri Yyds. 

Maliil Peva, after getting Alha expelled frain Malioha, 
entered into secret communication witli Prithi Baj, and 
contriving in his cajiaoity as niini-ster to sendParmhls forces 
on an ox^jcdition towards the south, informed Priilii Baj 
that the road to Malioba was noiv clear. 

Prithi Baj, who was at Sambhar with a large army, 
imiiicchately marched towards Malioha, and hast Ihreatoned 
Sirsa, or Sirwagarh, the Governor of Mallfhan, sent 

^n'cssjaig a 2 q)cals for aid to Parmhl, but Mabil Peva ^icrsiiadcd 
ParniM to rcjily lightly that, as ho was Governor of Shnvd, 
he should doiend it and cli’ivo out Prithi Baj, as, though the 
invasion of such small moment that the Governor of a 
single disidict could hurl it hack. 

Malldian, though greatly hurl at Um su]iercilious reply, 
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ncvertlicless dotoriiiiiied to do liis utmost to rosist. Ho doR- 
natclied Piimn Jdt, one of his chiefs, to seoure the ghat 
near GTi^alior, and prepared his forces to oppose Prillii 
Raj. 

Pritlii Raj had many brave commanders, all relatives of 
Ms o^vn ; the names of some of them have been preserved, 
Janjhan Ray, Kaiinaoli Rdy, sons of Someswar, brothers of 
Pritlii Raj ; Harvral Sing and Marddn Sing, sons of Prithi 
Raj ; Jangi Ray, Rimhha Ray, Kdliar Reo and Nahar Pdl, 
Rliandu Rdy and Ohawand Rdy (Ohohat Mai), commanders 
of the right and left. Prithi Raj at last advanced np to 
Sirwdgarli, reaching it in 12 days from Sambhar ; he attacked 
it three times, and ^vas repulsed, the tliii’d time with the loss 
of Rimhha Bay. At that time there appears to have boon 
no ravines about Sirwdgarli, and the expression Icos Mard 
Slrsd-he-lcacMr (jyo jyarhe thd hharat shews that nearly 
a koa of level land then intervened between the fort and the 
kacMi' or steep bank of the river Pahoj. 

A last great battle was fought, when Midklidn with des- 
perate courage sallied forth to attack Pritlii Raj himself in his 
camp. The battle raged aU night, and Malkhdn was killed 
when 2^ dands were left of the night, but his headless hody 
fought on and repulsed Prithi Raj. On the morrow, Sirwd- 
garli submitted, and Malkhdn's wife hccanie a Sali, giving 
over her Imshand’s command to his brother Alkhdn with 
Prithi Raja’s approval. Prithi Raj then advanced unopposed, 
and sat down ■with a detachment near Mahoha, which, ho'wevor, 
appeal's to have been entirely undefended by any works ; the 
main hody of his troops being encamped at Basi'dlii near 
daldlpiu’ on the Retwd River. 

The cause of Prithi Raj not at once putting an end to 
the war hy taldng Malioba is explained by the circumstance 
that he wanted tlie Paras stone (a stone said to convert 
whatever it touclied into gold), which Parmdl wns said to have 
in his possession, and also the horse Hirndgar, ono of the 
five celestial steeds. When Prithi Raj encamped near 
3Ialioha, !Mdliil Deva, after an interview with him, inCorined 
Parmdl that Prithi Raj wanted the Pdras stone and the 
horse Himagar. I^armdl sent auny his sons Rrahindjit 
and Raiiajit to Kalaiijar] lie and his wdfo implored aid at the 
shrine of ^.lanya Revi, and finally determined to ask vVlM 
for his assistance. J agndyak Rliat wa.s aceording’ly dcs])atc]iod 
on Ifirnagar to Kauaiij. Maliil Bova at onco informed Prithi 
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llaj of the oivtiwmstaDee^ ■who thei’enpoD set guavcls to iutev- 
cept Jagnayalf find obtain the coveted hoise. Jagndyak 
toolc the road to Kdlpi, but was stopped at Baswari, or Baaot, 
north of Mahoha between two liiUs ; be^ however^ with his 
celestial steed leaped over liis enemies, and proceodod on until 
overtalcon by night at Korhat across the Jamna, where he 
halted as the guest of llaybhdii^ Ilaja of the place, having 
halted ofi route only to water his horse at Bandhor on the 
Borind Biver and crossing the Botwa at Ediialdicra ghat 
(hclow Basrdhi). 

The Baja, however, though he entertained bis guest hos- 
pitably, determined to keep the rich saddle which adorned 
Jagndyak’s horse, and accordingly in the morning refused to 
give it up, and Jagzidyak voiving vengeaiice went to 
Kanauj. 

There he was received with warm cordiality by Alha and 
Udal, and related to them the whole story of Parmiirs misn 
fortunes, and ended by giving him Parmdrs and his wife’s 
imploring message for aid. 

Alha, however, refused to aid Parmhl, partly on the ground 
of his having been mercilessly turned out of liis dominions, 
and partly on the ground that ho was now a servant of Jaya 
Chandra, hound to liim by considerations of gratitude, and 
could not leave Ms servico. 

Then J agndyak tried to rouse his indignation, and told him 
that Pj’ithi Baj had cut tlie hand oP Bdliilya Tal which had 
been constructed by liis father Dasaratha, and was practising 
gymnastics in his, Alha’s, alcliadOfX this ellectually roused 
Mha’s indignation ; and his wife also coming forward and im-.- 
pressing on liim that aBd-jput’s duty bound him not to shiink 
from danger, Alba went to Jaya Chandra, and, relating the 
whole circumstances, demanded leave to go. Jaya Ohaiidi’a 
refused, whereupon Alha became very angry, and told him, 
that by the conquest of Ganjardesa he had rej^aid his obli- 
gation to him, and that now be would go wbetlior Jaya Chan- 
dra liked it or not, Jaya Chandra, however, assured him on 
lliis that ho was not in earnest, and that he would allow him 
to go, not alone, but with an army. Alha accordingly 
started with an army, wliich contained, among others, the fol- 
lowing cliicfs: Baypdl Bahtore, Ldkhan and Baii?i GoBl, 
nephews of Jaya Chandra ^ Bijddhaz’; the three refractory 
hut subdued cliiefs of Ganjar ; the cliief Bdrisal Byas, and 
his son Jagat Bay from Gdnjar ; Mira TAlan; BAkho Bay, 
Baja of Salii (Supa P), a BdjjDut ; Bao Baja of Narwar; and 
several others, altogether thirty-two chiefs. 
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On. their w?iy> Jagudyak I’&lated the ti'eaoliery of bJio 
Baia of Koi-hat, who thereupon was attaokedj but subuiittecl, 
I'Bstoi'ing the saddle, and accompanied Alhasaimy. A lO- 
fracloiy chief, Singh^, a Parwar (?), was also subdued on the 
way and accompanied Alba as So/roli ii. <?., in the van 
of the army). 

Mira Thlan was a Muhammadan formerly in the service 
of the Baja of Mahoha, but who had since entered Jaya 
Chandra’s service ; he and Alha’s father, Dasaratha, had ex- 
changed turbans, wliich is a sign of the most intimate 
friendship. Allia accordingly regarded him in the light of a 
father, and Alba’s mother Bevd Bevi aa a husband. Ai- 
Mabol)a lie had much admired the site on the top of the 
steep isolated hill north of the Kirat Sagar, wliioh now con- 
tains ruins of a tomb, but winch the says then had a 

temple (and remains of which exist, converted to a Muham- 
madan tomb to tins day). When starting, he made AUia 
promise that if he should die dining the war, his body should 
be buried on that hill in the spot occupied by the temple. 
The tomb there is therefore hia, for he did die in tlm war, 
though no mention is made of the disposal of his body. 

Meanwliile Parmhl had concluded a truce witliPrithi llaj, 
and the two were in stain qiio^ Prithi Baja’s main army 
continuing at Basrahi. When news of Alba’s advance 
reached the Delhi forces, Bhdndu BAy advanced and soeurod 
all the crossings from Hamirpurto Tali Ban Moliar, forty-two 
gluds^ or fords, across the Betwa. 

Allia’s troops crossed the damiia at Kdlpi, then took 
Gdrdgarh and Hamirpur, and at last caino to Kdndklicra 
ghat to cross, but woi’o ju'eveuted by a flood in the river, 
wliicli lasted seyeral days. Belui Klioprd was the villago 
where they halted lyaiiiiig for the subsidence of the floods 
to cross. Dlidudu Bay at the same time kept watch on the 
other bank. Blieii Bli02)ra is marked now on the Atlas Shed 
as Paraiio (Bchea). 

Miiile waiting for the subsiclenco of the flood, amuse- 
ments were got up, and the chiefs one night all assembled 
ill Liikhan Buna’s tent to witness a natch i meanwhile, news 
of tills reached Bliauelu 8 ing, who guarded the fords for 
PrUhi Baja. Hr, finding that the flood had gone down just 
.sufficiently to render a crossing possible, though with groat 
diingcr, crossed in the utmost silence with a clioscii hocly of 

troops, and fell suddenly on the assembled throng in LAkhan 
luma s tent. 
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All but Xiakban Uaua fled j be niude a gallaut stand witb 
bis bandfid of troops, but was nearly overpowered. 

During tbe flight which continued till the fugitives 
reached Baggi, d kos from Kana Kherd, Devd. Devi, Albans 
mother, after vainly trying to stop Talau Mird and Alba in 
their flight, ordered her dooly to he set down, and gettinn- 
out desired Tdlan Mird to enter the dooly, and give her his 
sword and shield ; for though lie fled, she disdained to fly. 
The verses coutaiuing her indignant re^^roaches are forcible, 
and cannot he Hstened to without strong emotion. This had 
the efleet o£ stopping the flight. AUia and Mira Tdlan 
returned, and repulsed Dhdudu Udy \ Anally the army reached 
Maliohaj hut as a truce existed between Parindl and Prithi 
Eaj for a year, all hostile operations wore suspended. Prithi 
llaj went to Delhi, having previously agreed that, at the end 
of the year, during which each party was to prepare for the 
final battle, it shoidd be fought on open ground, which from 
natural configui'atiou shoidd give no advantage to either 
])arty, and the vast plain about Oral was fixed upon as tbe 
final battle groimd. 

As the time approached when the final battle was to be 
fought, the armies of both sides encamped near each other 
at Oral. Parmbl and his chiefs went to review the army ; 
one of the encamping grounds of Parmdrs forces was the 
present Mohdud village on the Betwd \ it is now situated in a 
mass of ravines, hut must onco have been level ground ; four 
small towers, two of which yet exist entire about a mile 
apart, are said to mark the four corners of the encamping 
ground ; the towers are, however, cylindrical, of rubble and 
mortar, domed over, so that they cannot be Parm^bs 
towers. 

When the forces assembled, the two Rajas repaired to 
thoir respective camps. ParmM, however, appears to have 
been chickeu-liearted, for, on seeing the enemy’s prepai*ations, 
ho entreated Alba to escort him to Kdlinjar, and, notwith- 
standing all Alha’s and other chiefs* entreaties to him to 
remain and animate his troops, he not only refused to stay, 
hut refused to allow any one but Alha himself to escort 
liim into Rdlinjar. The curse of Indra, too, recurred 
to him, and ho insisted on Alha riding some other horse, 
not one of the five celestial horses. The result was that 
Alha did accompany Parmdl into Kdlinjar mounted on an 
ujicelestial horse*, but, boforc he could return to commandhis 
troops, the battle had hcou fought, and ParmM’s troops 
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annihilatetT. Seeing tins, furious wifcli rage, AUia drew Ua 
magic sAvord to destroy Pritlii Itaja s army ^ but liis arm waa 
arrested by Deyi, tbe Devi Stlrada, who is worshipped at 
iitaUiyar uow. At her eutretity> he consented to sheathe his 
sword if Pritlii Eaj would turn and fly seven paces. Pritlii 
llaj is stated to hove done so by tradition. Alba then dis- 
appeared ; but he is not dead yet, and many are the legends 
regaj’diug his occasional appearance to various people, and 
his rcgiilor visits ou the last day of the moon to Dovi 
SSarathPa temple on the liill at Mahiyar, where ho has been 
Y^ipeat^dly sec-ii mid followed j but at a stem command to 
desist from folloudiig him, none of the men, who are said at 
various times to have attempted following him, ventured to 
atlvanco, and he was allowed to disappear. ^ Tradition gives 
also a different version, namely, that ho daily worships this 
Bovi Saradd and adorns her with garlands of flowers, and 
that all efforts of people to And out when the statue 
receives its garlands of fresh flowers fail, and hoAA’'evor early 
they may go to the temple, Devi SdracMh statue is to lie 
foimd adorned with frc.sh flowers. “When I was at Mahiyar, 
I went to the liill with the lii’st streah of light ; the Brahmans 
were all doAvn below at the foot of tlio hill j the ascent is by 
long stejAs of evenly split stone and very fatiguing. Without 
resting to hear the importunities and tradiiiojis of ihe men 
at tho foot, 1 wont straight ui), fatiguing though it ivas, 
without stoppage, and found the imago adorned with the 
shrivelled flowers of the previous day. Leaving the statue, T 
w ent round examining other things, and, when I returned 
within half an hour to the statue, it liad fresh garlands I 

The exact site of the battle gronnd between Prithi llaj 
pd Paimdbs forces is unknown. Most people consider the 
immediate vicinity of Orai as the place ; but as there was, till 
liitely, a pillar at Akori (ten miles south-east of Kuncli, and 
fourteen miles west by a little soutli of Orai), said to have 
iK'on a joymiaoihlHiy and to the site of wbicli, marked 
now by a niin tree (the piUar itself no longer exists), pilgrim- 
ages are still made, it is most probably the site of the last 
great battle. 

Tins supposition is confirmed by tho fact that at ICiinch 
arc several remains, among Avbich a pond and a small ])ill{u'cd 
luvll on its banks are ascribed to Obawand BAy, one of Ih'iihi 
bapa's elder commanders. As the digging of a lank and 
building of a pavilion are not likely to have boon thonglii of 
(luring active operations, they must have been dug and buill- 
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dimng the year’s truce, when Clidwaud Edy, certainly with 
Ills wing', and proLahly with the whole army, rcinamcd 
encamped near Kimoh. The positions of the ojiposing ai’mies 
clin’iug the latter part of the truce would haTe hcen Mohdna 
and launch, and it is worthy of note that the proposed battle 
field at Akori is in the straight Hue Prom Kuncli to iMohana, 
as though the two armies had marched direct towards each 
other until they met at Akori. 

Akori is now a small village in a vast, dead-flat country ; 
the whole district of Orai is in fact a dead flat, except for 
some miles on either side of the livers which pass through 
it. No military oiierations which can answer Chand’s descrip- 
tion of the great battle can or could have been canied on 
near the hanks of the Betwa, cut up as it is wfth ravines \ 
the battle must have been fought on open ground) as it was 
a trial of sheer strength, and Akoii fulfils all the necessary 
conditions. 

In the Alha, as it is sung, are several additions and 
“improvements” to the more interestifig passages, and a 
groat deal more life and viiddness is imparted to the story. 
One couj)let especially deserves mention as having allusion 
to the eight traditionally great forts of the Mahoba llajas : 
it is this — 

“ Alba Ice clam so, KliajiirigaTb bai 
Atli Kot KAlanjni* Gaou baio’* 

which may bo translated thus — 

“ On Alba’s bveath (life) depeacls (tlie existence of) iCbajuc&^gavh, 
of Ibe eight (cbiof) forts, and of KAlnnjar.^’ 

Hence it would appear that, though liistory makes no 
mention of KhajuiAha as a fortified place, national song has 
preserved the memory of its fort^ whatever it may hare been. 
In coimexioii with this point, I refer to General Cunningham’s 
llcports, Volume II, plate xov, where the ohloiig A 13 0 D 
marks a spot wMcli for some distance consists of high ground, 
and which may have been a small fort of no strength ; the 
text I see contain.s no aUnsion to tliis space A B G D marked 
on the plate. 

The eight great forts of the Ohandel Tlajas are said to 
have been Bdrigarh, Kdlanjar, Ajaygarh, ManyAgarh (near 
HAjgai'h), MarpM (6 or 8 kos north-west of KAlan^ar accord- 
ing to tradition. I cannot find it on the map ; but probably 
Marwa, about 18 mil es nearly due south of BArigarh, near a 
group of tlnee isolated hills, is the place; it is about 35 milea 
west by a little north of KAlanjar), MaiidhA (on road Hamirpur 
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to I^dndd), ICdlpi ancIGarbd. (near Jabalpur) ; some vary tiio 
list by substituting MaMyar for ICdIpi. Of tlieso, Kdlan- 
iar is well known ; Ajay^arh and Manyagarli null be clesoribed 
*f urtlier on ; Barigaib is incidentally noticed by General 
Guiimiigliams but is worth careful scrutiny. Maucllid and 
Marplid have not been described, Garba has been described 
and wdll be further noticed below, kfabiyar will be noticed 
below. Kdlpi, I am not aware, possesses a fort. 

In the poem, Hdndhogarh is noticed incidentally, its 
Lao-hcl king Saugramsi having married Parnidbs daughter 
Cliandrdwal, A fight at Supd is also noticed, where Chdwaud 
Edy encountered, and, defeating thoDekkan troops of Parmdl, 
who bad returned under Ddni Rai, Dew4n, Alba's nephew, 
planted liis standard. 

I shall pass over the groups of fragments usually collected 
under village trees, as they generally possess no interest, 
noticing only the remarkable ones. 

At Riwatpin, about 10 miles north of Rdat on the 
Parwan ndld, are the remains of a small fort, the lower 
portion of nibble, the upper of brick and rubble. As it 
stands, the fort is ascribed to the Pamia Raja.s ; but it is 
evident that the Pannd Rajas only repabed or rebuilt an 
older structure, for the foundations of tlie fort, so far as can 
be seen, are quite distinct in material and in construction to 
the superstructure. Lyiug near the fort, under a pipal tree, 
15 a long slab, the top lintel, evidently of a doorway, 
oiiiamcnted in the centre, with a statue seated in the con- 
ventional attitude of Buddha, with crossed legs and hands in 
tho lap ; on both sides of it are two rows of smaller figures, 
twenty-three in the upper row, exclusive of the centre ilgui’O, 
wliich, from its being apparently naked, I conclude to bo one 
of the twenty-four Jain Hierarchs. 

Rddt contains two ancient-looking Bdeakhambas or 
twelve-pillared halls, both roofless, which the Muhammadans 
claim as tlicira, while the Hindus as stoutly maintain them 
to he Hindu. Of the pillars, the bases, capitals and shafts 
correspond, and arc apparently in their proper positions ; hut 
close examination shews that the capitals are not all of 
the same size, fllie remains of the brick dome whioli 
once oronnied each of these shews indisputable signs of 
baling been built after tlie Midiammadan conquest, and 
tli(3 existence of two carved stones, the lower sills of the 
cutiaiices of Hindu temples, among tho stones Xormiiig’ the 
jireseiit basement, proves tliat they are built out of older 
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Hindu temples. Tradition derives the name of Ra^t from 
Haja Baratj who is said to liave received the place in jaglur 
from Akhar. liadt possesses a hue large lake (Sagar Tal") 
besides several smaller onesj adorned with extensive paklia 
ghats. Just outside the city some temples are now in course 
of constructiou ; one just hnislied contains inain’essiojis of 
the char an of a modern saint (Gosain Sita l?atri)j which 
is much reverenced hy the people. 

At Jlord or Eoro is a small mound ivitli a small riiined 
temple on the summit ; the temple is a square cell 
surmounted hy a dome on low neck, of the style of Slih- 
Shdli as seen in Delhi. The cell has stone pillars at the 
corners and at the centres oE throe sides, and the door-posts 
are also of stone ; the dome rests on architraves, some cai’vcd 
in the peculiar Chandel style common in the Chandel dis- 
tricts, and othoi’s plain ; some of the pillars, too, are carved ; 
others plain. As it stands, the structure cannot he very 
ancient ; but it is evidently built of the materials of a moro 
ancient one, and the statues inside are probably old ; the 
principal one is a large lingam, a Gane^a and his rat, and 
four bas-reliefs, one of a goddess on a peacock, one of 
Pdrvati on a bull, and one of a tun-armed female with two 
smaller hgiu’es on two sides. Outside the temple is a frag- 
ment, representing a foiu’-armed female with a garland 
round her neclc ; the others are mutilated and indistinct. 

Prom the road to Mahoba goes vid Boro and Ohar- 
klieri. Bctwee]i Boro and Obarldieri is a small village with a 
very picturesque, isolated, bare, rooky hill, ammountecl by a 
square rubble cell \ the cell is not any way remarkable, and 
is attributed to a Gosaiu who lived there not long ago. 

At Gurahri near Oharkheri arc mines of soapstone clum- 
sily and wastefrilly worked ; there are in the village some old 
statues, one of them located in a small earthen, and rubble 
hoinispherical cell, about 6 feet iu diameter. 

Oliarkberi is a beautiful city with its antique fort, its 
whitewashed temples plentifully scattered aU over the 
suburbs, its beautiful sheets of water with their neatly built 
revetemenls, its fine, broad, well-metalled roads, its fine 
groves, and last, the tall, slender minars of a modern Muham- 
madan mas j id. The fort is very weak, and eau be easily 
commanded from the adjacent mils and from other parts of 
the very liilL of which it occupies a part ; Imt it ia antique in 
appearance, and massive to look at ; all here are said to be 
modern. The road from beyond Oharkheri to Mahoba is 
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voi'v picturesque, ■winding l)ctween hills, some green with 
vegettiiion, othei's reel with hm’c rock, conttfistiBg beRUtiiuUy 

witli the giieeii hills. . 

klahoha has been so fully noticed hy General Omnmigliam 
as to leave little to describe. In the city 1 found a D ain 
Htatuc of hlaek stone, the pedestal of which was inscrihed, 
and meutioiied the name of X)asaratha j if this ho the 
jliisarathaineiitioneclintlie as Alha’s father, ho must 

liuYc heen a dain by religion. 

The fort of Mahoha, if fort it be, consists of a long wall 
rtiiiinng' chiefly along the crest of the hills on the iioi’th 
bank of the Hadan Bdgar, and descending down its slope lo 
the water at the two ends. The wall is built exclusively of 
fragments of older structmes, some ]ilain, some carved, and 
some simply rubble ; no part of it can, as it stands, be, I 
thhUc, ascribed to the nindua. 

The Kdkrd Marh temple in the Maclan Sdgar, and the 
remains of a larger one on another island close to it, have 
been noticed by General Ounningham ; he also notices tho 
elephant statues lying in the water] but it appears to have 
escaped his observation that the elephants had riders, for, 
though none exist, their positions are distinctly indicated 
by the roughness on the back and on the neck, where 
the statues have been broken short off at tho bases, wliilo 
every other part of the elephant statue is smooth. 

On the sonth bank of the Madan Sdgar is a pillared 
hall, a very piotm'esqne object from a distance. On examin- 
ation, however,! come to the conclusion that it is a 
kluhammadan re-arrangement oX a Hindu stnictui'O, as the 
pillars arc not in their proper positions, Not far from it is 
a tall hregular stone, on which an inscription may once 
have existecli _ but the stone has been split, and the split 
piece is missings On the existing portion, however, are 
the indistinct remains of one or two loiters, as though the 
inscription once extended just to the edge of the existing 
portion. 

Alha’s gil'i has been noticed by General Ounningham. 
The legend regarding it is, that when AUia was playing at 
i\gvd (some say Hlathiu'd), he hit his gili with tho daiidil 
(a stick used like a hat in cricket-playing) with such force 
tint it tiliglitcd in his olishctdtt ^or place of gymnastic oxer- 
in Alalioiia ; t!io f.tick lie hit it Triili is stated lo baVe 
beeii a Invgev shaft of stone, and to be still at Igrii, ov 
ilatlnua. I coulcl bear of jio stone shaft ausiv'etiug* tlie 
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(lescrijjtiou when I jiassefl through Mathnni and Agrii. As, 
howevor, the ^'Mcdaa'^ says thatPrithi Kaj nmuscd himselC in. 
Alha's akhacU, which, if it he the leyel ground about Allia’s 
gill as stated by tradition, is under the very \ralls of the 
present fort of Kahoha, it is clear that in Pritld Paja^s 
time no Cort existed, or lie would not liave been able to 
amuse himself in the akhadd. 

The l)eautifiil tanks at Malioba have been noticed 
liy General Gunningham. As the islands on ivhich the temples 
Kdkramarh and the ruiiietl one were built ajipoar, so 
far as I could examine tliem, to be artificial, it is probable 
tliat the Madan Sdgar was formed subsequent to the huilch 
ing of the teinpls. The ago of the temples, therefore, cannot 
ho posterior to Madana Varmma, but may be much anterior, 
although the prohahilities are that they were built and the 
tank formed hy the snme King. 

On the hanks of the lOrat Sdgai* ia a steep bare liill 
crowned by ruins ; these ruins must once have been 
templos ; now a Muhammadan grave occuiiies the site. Prom 
Chand it may bo inferred that the grave is that of Mird 
Talaii, one of the warriors who came with Aiha to assist 
Parmhi. 

Hound Malioha at short distances arc to bo seen occa- 
sionally ruins and fragments ; Some of colonnades still stand- 
ing, some mere mounds ; they are aU. traditionally known as 
Parmitrs bciythaks, or iUha’s bayilialcs, A modern white- 
washed Muhammadan idgah occupies a conspicuous position 
on a liigh hill in approaching Mahoha from the noith-west ; 
it probably occupies some ancient Hindu site, though tradition 
is silent regarding it, 

The masjid in Mahoha itself is formed entirely of Hindu 
fragments. It is an irregular rambling building, with no pre- 
tensions to architectural or antiquarian interests. 

The modern shrines are equally unworthy of notice. 

The shrine of Manyd Hevi is reported to be very ancient. 
It is possible the rude dgm^e carved on a projecting hoidder 
of the hill itself, on the slope of wliioh the shrine is built, 
is ancient; hut the pillars, &c., foming the structure are all 
a modern re-arrangoment, and so ignorant wore the masons 
who built it, that they havC not been able to recognize the 
tops from the bottoms of the pillars, but have in several 
cases inserted them upside down. 

ParmM’s traditional palaco on the top of the hiU,. at the 
north-east end of the range along which the so-called fort 
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Tvalls i‘im, is no^tv Muliammaclan inasjitl. llorCj too, tliO 
pillars are not in sUu^ so that it is doubtful if the structure 
was a palace at all. I am rather of opinion that it was a 
teinide coiiYeitecl as usual to a Kuhamiuadan uiasjid when 
the Muhammadans loolc the place. 

The Mahilya temple stands on the banka of the Udhilyd 
Till, near Kdhilyd village. Ohand says the tank was formed 
by Dasaratha, Alba’s father ; if so, the tank must ho much 
later than the temple. Supposing this but to have been 
constructed by Udbilyd Vaimma, I can find no reasonablcj 
grounds for asorihiug the tank to Dasaratha, Allia’s faibor. 
Indeed, it is impossible that the tank can be later than the 
temple which is built on its raised embankmont ; if, then, 
the tank was made by Dasaratlm, the temple cannot date 
back to any earlier period ; but the only authority for tho 
assertion, tradition and Chand, are utterly unreliable , A 
discussion of the age of the temple, on architectural oonsid- / 
erations, I reserve for a future paper, when I expect to 
possess ampler materials for such a disoussloii than I now 
possess. 

About 10 or 11 miles north-east of Maliobd is a small 
■vollage, Makdrhai* It possesses many remains, one, a large 
pillared hall, now below the level of tlio adjacent country 
from accumulation of rubbish, is called ParjnM’s Baythak ; 
fragments of inniunerable statues and sculjiture, but of no par- 
ticular interesti abound iu the plaec. It also po&seatioa 
a large tank ascribed to the Oliaiidel Kings, and thoro is 
a small, hut veiy beautiful, temple of a unique type, possess- 
ing three, instead of one, sanctum j the central sanctum is 
apparently dedicated to Buddha, as a seated liiitnati figure, 
in the well-known attitude, is to be seen on the centre of 
the door lintel over the entmiice ; one of tho others is equally 
clearly dedicated to Siva. I could not aseortain to whom the 
third was dedicated, the figm'e being mutilated : an accumu- 
lation of fully six feet, aud possibly more, of rubbisli hides the 
mouldings of the basement of this singular temifie, and its 
confined situation precludes tlie possibility of obtaining a 
photograph of it, but it is so singular, being the only oiio 
of its kind I have met with in the whole of my tour, that I 
intend to revisit the place and examine it more care- 
fully. 

No objects of interest appeared on the road from Mabo- 
M to Nowgong; tom Nowgoug, however, on the road to 
Oliliatarpur is the lai’ge old city of IVfau, here aro ma-uy 
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remains, but all traditionally dating back only to ChUatai* 
Sdl. One, a small temple on tlic liigliest peak of the hills, is 
said to have been built by Haja Clihatar Sal over a favorite 
dog ; this some people assert to have been only the epithet 
by which one of the Biaja^s favorite adviscre was known. Tho 
massive walls of the old fort still exist, hut in ruins ; tho 
scenery is strildugly beautiful as ouo a])proaclics it from 
Nowgong; but on passing beyond the gorge cut tbrongii 
theliiU for the present road from Nowgoiig to Satnd (wliich, 
so far as oompleted, is very good), the scenery becomes com- 
monplace. In tho vicinity of Man are several tanks ; one 
to the south-east has very extensive ruins along its hanks in 
the late Mughal style, and at the south-west end of the tank i8 
a mausoleum with a dome covered with bine-glazed tiles 
and otherwise ornamented with colored tiles which forms a 
very attractive object of visit. Unfortimately, a near examina- 
tion of it hy no means confirms tho idea of its hcauty and 
magnificence as seen from a distance ; the ornamentation is 
in the tawdry superficial style of the later Muhammadan 
buildings ; the tomb is ascribed to Chhatar Sdl’s queen i 
the ruined palace ia said to have been her residence or 
mahal. Many are the legends regarding treasure buiied in 
this vast labyrinth of ruins, which appears to have once been 
defended by a wall connected with the walls of the great 
fort. Its vsitnation is vciy romantic, notwithstanding the fact 
o£ -the tank, on whoso hank it stands, being now ior the most 
part choked uj) with weeds ; another tall tomb, said to be 
of Chhatar S,dl himself, but crowned with a spire of tbc 
Hindu form, appears far away south of the tank. I did not 
examine it, 

Chhatarpnr is a very large city, with good wide roads and 
iiumerona pakka houses ; tho approach to it from Nowgong is 
rendered very beautiful by multitudes of small brick and 
plaster chbatris, which adorn both sides of the road for about 
a mile ; they are all modern, and hidlt in the late Indo- 
Mughal style, if I may coin a word to express the combination 
of late Mughal and Hindu features; though devoid of 
interest arohmologically, they are nevertheless very pretty, 
for the most part well built, neatly ornamented with plaster 
ornamentation, and generally in good preservation. 

At Clihatarpur are some tanks, the principal one of 
which has a pakka stone ghat, the whole length of one side 
and part of another ; on the banlcs stands a modern temple 
of MalAdeva, where several females are always in attendance# 
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The ffbal is built of large squared stonesj wMoh imisi have 
belonged to some temple ; it shows that Hindns aro by no 
means scrupulous in using the materials of tlicir old temples 
for other purposes. The name Chhatarx:>ur is said to have 
been derived from Ohhatar Sal, who is said not to have 
founded, but to liave first made the place one of importance ; 
Ijofore his time it is said to iiavo been a small village. 

Ifrom Mahoba to Jaytpur, near KiilpabiV, there is a fair 
road. At Kulpahdr are several modern temples, idgas and 
masjids, and the ruins of a palace on a hill : tlic palace is 
said to have been destroyed during the mutiny by tlie Britisli 
The banks of the large tank south of KulpaUfir arc orna- 
mented with numerous tem^jlcs and houses ; a stone ghat, 
runs along the embankment with platforms and shrines at 
intervals : close to the tank, on the o^q^osite side, stands an 
isolated octagonal structure on a small mound, the tomb of 
some Mubainmadan ; it must have once bceji very beautiful, 
and is still picturesque, though ruined : no ancient roanains, 
however, exist except an occasional fragment of a statue. 

At Jaytpiu’ aro several modern temples, some still un- 
finished, and the remaius of a fort, wMch tradition ascribes 
to the Maharatha period, and which is said to have been 
destroyed by the British during the Maharatha war. Scat- 
tered about in the town are numberless dressed granite 
stones, with carvings, similar in design and execution to the 
carvings at Halioba and Uord ; they are undoubtedly very 
ancient, most probably of the Chandel period, but no 
traditions exist that I could hear of regarding them. Innu^ 
merable similar stones arc also built into the walla of the 
fort and of llic buildings within it, rendering it impossible 
to doubt that here, in former times, must have oxistocl many 
ancient structures of the same style and period as those 
at ^klahoba. 

On the western edge of the large tank at Jaytpur, thnro 
runs a chain of several low hills, rooky and stoexi on tho 
land side, but less so on tlio tank side; along tho crest of 
the northinost of the.se is built a strong loop-holed wjill, 
in the usual style of Indian rubble and mortar foi’ta. This 
wall rims down at the northern end, along a sj)ur of the hill 
that Juts into the tank; the sxmr, after jutting out of tlio 
lull into the tank, in a direction ]iorpcndicnlar to tho line 
of the chain, for a distance of about 600 feet, turns back 
southwards, and inns in this new direction, parallel to the 
main chain, for about 800 feet, thus including on three sides 
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a small sheet of water that forms, as it were, aii Eirm from 
the tank : along this ridge the fort walls rnn down to the 
hike, the end heiug formed into a massive tower rising sheci* 
out of the water, but now in ruins. At the corners of the 
^vall are other strong towers rising l)oklly out of the water. 
The s^uu’ that eomiects the main chain of hills mth the 
small ridge in tho tank running parallel to it, a25pears to be 
artificial. 

At the south end, the walls run down the deelivity of 
the first hill of the chain to the water, ending in a ghat ; 
this is tho weakest point of the fort, and subsequently, 
judging from the style of construction, an extension was 
made on this side by the addition of a sort of outwork, 
connected with the main fort at its south end, and carried 
along tho ridge of the next hill uj) to its summit, Thence it 
goes perpendicularly down towards the tank in a slight oiu’ve, 
forming at its southern end a figure like the nook at the 
northern end, hut far smaller and far less decided ; a massive 
lower rising sheer out of the water terminates it at this end 
as at the other, tho entire fori and outwork being lilte the 
hitter E. I am thus minute in do&cribiug the fort, as this 
form is unusual aud very peculiar, Tho Malioba fort is 
somewhat of this form, and so is that at Jrioh. In tho fort 
hero are palaces and other buildings situated in the sj^ace 
between tho walls and the edge of the tank ; the buildings 
must have been very extensive, and subterranean passages 
from tho malial to the edge of, and into, the tanlc, exist in 
several places to this day; these must have been designed 
for the use of the ladies. Erom the style of the buildings 
inside I cannot ascrilie to this fort an age much prior to the 
Maharatha period, but it is certainly earhor than the usual 
run oO Maharatha struotm'cs ; it ajjpeai's that the outwork 
noticed above was afterwards added, and, iT one may judge by 
the Muhammadan tombs, &c., that occur in this portion alone 
of the fort, by tho Muhammadans, after they had probably 
proved the weakness of the south cud of the main fort by 
capturing it themselves. 

The entire fort has, or rather had, three gates ; the East or 
IS^orth-East, or Supa gateway, the Majlia gateway and the 
Khirki gateway, wluch two last, however, ax'Q smaller ; imme- 
diately inside the present Suj)a gateway, there still exists a 
gateway of much more ancient date, in which no archway is 
used, hut mas.sive architraves only. This gateway had its floor 
level higher than the floor level of the j^resent gateway 
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(vvhicli iH liowevcr loAver clown the hill), and is in no way 
coimected either with it, or with the palaces and other struc- 
tures inside; traces of a wall connecting it with some 
ijoint near the corner of the ^iresent fort piay, howeycr, ho 
detected ; from the style of its construe Lioiii i considei it 
Hindu, and I would call it oC the Ghaiidol period if only I 
were certain that the Oliandels used mortar in huildiug tlicir 
forts ; on the doorposts of this gateway are iiiscrihed 5f , 

Ilcmcmhering, how^ever, the innumerable dressed stones 
of the Ohandel period that still exist in and out of the fort, 
a liigh degree of probability attaches to the supposition that 
Jayfpur was at that time a pluco of considerable importance, 
and that the gateway w'hich exists is the gate of the original 
CJiaudel fort Tliere is no fort at Malioba, and there never 
was ono in the CJiandel period, as I shall show suhsoqucntly, 
for the simple reason that the situation is not a strong ono ; 
here, however, the situation is naturally strong, and I thinlc 
it higlily probable that kbe Ohandel Hajas did take advan- 
tage of this natmal strength of the position, and fortified it 
accordingly. 

The large tank is ascribed to the Ohandels ; it is called 
Sd^ci7' TdL 

Jaytpur to Panwdri vid Bhamari and Hilowdn, 
there is a fair load. At Banui is a Jain temple, with a 
colossal image of one of the Hierarchs standing ; it is in- 
scribed. On a low lull, not far off, there arc the remains of a 
Saivic temple supported on pillars, one storey high only. 1 
will revert to these subsequently. 

At Panwdri there is nothing worth noticing. 

Hroni Panwdri across the country to Hampur tcmide, Uio 
road is very bad. The site marked Hampur tomple on (Ivc 
Indian Altas Sheet has indeed a temple, but it is a small whito- 
washed modem affiiir about six feet square, on a bare low rock, 
visible for a great distance all around, and doubtless very use- 
ful as a landmark, but of absolutely no interest wdiatcvor. 
Tke name Hampur on the map close to it should be Haypur ; 
on another small eltunp of rocks is a small Maliaratha fort, 
now in luins. 

Hroni Haypur to Gursarai the road is fair ; there is 
notluug ancient at Gursardi. The fort of the Haja, on a small 
deep tank, with its walls washed by the waters of tlu^ 
tank, and its houses peeping over the lofty walls, is very 
pictmesque; both tank and fort date only from the Maha- 
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ratha period ; the other structiixea in Gursardi are still more 
inodern. 

About four miles east of Giu-sai'di and half a mile off the 
road, there is a cluster of twelve villages, called Sirwa Baron ; 
of these, a few only are named on the map ; in the midst of 
these villages, which are aU situated close to each other at the 
foot of a clum]! of hills, are two tanlcs, called Amar Tal and 
Edy Tdl. Both are ascribed to the Chandels; on the hanks 
of Bay Tdl is a great roundish boulder with an inscription ; 
the face of the stone has not Been properly smoothed, and 
the stone itself has suffered from the weather, and peeled ofi: 
ill parts ; the inscription accordingly is only partially legible, 
hut occasional letters and words can be made out ; the date, 
however, is in good order, hut I regret that I forgot to note 
it down ; it is as recent as the seventeenth centuiy of the Sam- 
vat; the rongbness of the stone prevented me from getting a 
clear impression. 

At the upper end of Bay Tal stands a ruined temple of 
dressed atone ; it is a mere heaj) of ruins, hut the chamber 
inside is still entire, and one may pecj> in through the 
cre^dees ; if cleared, this inner chamber would probably be 
enlire ; it appears, however, that the Muhammadans have to 
answer for the destruction of the temple, as one of their 
style of rubble -built towers exists sUll at one corner of the 
mass of ruins, showing that it once was converted to Muham- 
madan purposes. The followmg couplets are recited regain- 
ing a treasure said to bo buried bero : — 

"Mai’li dewal Id chli^ij-e dewal ki clih£ye 

Bay talflb ki pfir Bay tdl^b Id par 

Gaiiii s^iukro pare Jab kab sAiikro pare 

Baolab lo uklih’ Jab jam^ I0 iikhar." 

" In tbe shadow of the * Marli Dewal/ across the Bdy Tal^b (or on 
filic side of Rdy Taldb) when distrasa comes on (you) dig up and take 
the (buried) treasure/'* 

According to the usual style of tJiese temples, this Marh 
Bew^al could not have been much less than 100 feet in height 
to the top of its pinnacle, when entire. 

No inscripitiou or other tradition regarding it exists. 

Close by, hut sejiarated from it by the spur of one of the 
hills I'uniiiug along an edge of the tank, there is another 
temple ; of this, the entrance is still standing, and forms a 
striking object in that wild solitary spot. It also is in the old 
Hindu style ; massive architraves, supported by pillars with 
bracket capitals; the stones are held together by iron 
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cramps, all are dresseLl, and many caryed into easy geometrie 
paltcrn'^t Tins was a Saivio temple, as a largo Inigam witli 
its cmjhd lie amidst the ruins, and the iloor at one part has 
been out into a form to ht the avgM, which, thoi'cloi’c, mast 
have once been fixed into it. 

In neither of these temples does there aiipear to have 
been used any mortar whatever, and the material (which is 
granite) and workmanship of both are similar ; there can be 
no doubt therefore that both belong to the Ohanclol period. 

On a rock close to the second temple is cat a statue of 
Devi, and near it a Hue of inscri])tion records the name of 
the sculptor ; it ia of recent date, as the characters are similar 
to those of the dated inscription on iho boulder near 
Ddy Tub 

On a rocky inoimd to the south of Hdy Tdl is a Bdra- 
dari of ruhble and mortar. I would have called it 
Muliammadan from its style of construction ; but the diSi 
position of the chambers, a hall surrounded by a verandah, 
and having at one end a chamber, with only one door and 
no windows, leads me to suppose it to have been a Hindu 
structure built duiing the Muhammadan ascendancy ; in 
this I am confirmed by an inscription on the rook on whioli 
ib stands, from whicli, although miioh injured by the 
weather, I gather that a Sati was once performed here. The 
inscription bears no date, and is in modern characters, and 
similar to the dated inscription on JRdy Till ; for the same 
reasons that prevented a copy of the first inscription, I 
have been unable to obtain a oop>y of ibis one. 

Perclied on top of one of the hills, there is a small 
shrine of no particular interest; it has a bulbous dome, 
which of itsolE settles the question as to its antiquity. 

Prom Gursarai to Irich there is a good road ; in Irioh 
are several ancient remains, hut all used up into Muham- 
madan atructurcs. I will begin with the Jdmi Masjid. 

This masjid is a flue specimen of its kind (see plan), and 
consists of a group of small domes round a largo central one; 
the domes are all supported on massive pillars, formed by 
building up a square pillar of rubble, with old Hindu 
pillars at the four corners. The result is a very massive 
square low column : the same system of building ia em- 
ployed ill the cloisters, all edges, having a ITiudn pillar 
inserted, or built in, as a facing; the genoral appearance 
IS good. The centml haU, from its size, height, and the 
evident massiveness of all constructive details, produces a 
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striking effect: the domes are all liemisphericalj with, perhaps, 
the slightest possible inclination towards a bulge; these domes 
are crowned by foliated caps of enormous size, which make 
the form of the domes unpleasing ; the colors used are red, 
blue, yellow, and green ; the arches are of stone and brick, 
as also the walla. An inscription is let into the wall on the 
left of the main arch, and the people (Muhammadans) claim 
for it an antiquity of 600 years. I must, how^ever, observe 
that, notwitlistaiidmg all that the iuliahitants make the 
inscription assert, this masjid, as it stands, cannot date hack 
beyond the late Mughal period. The attempt to make it old 
is very clever, hut not quite successful. 

Regarding the building alone, apart from its domes, the 
style of construction of the smaller rooms or galleries would 
lead me to ascribe it to a time somewhat posterior to Riruz 
Shah, I have fouud from the examples at Delhi that the 
style of building became more and more massive, up to the 
earljjr Mughal period, when a change for the contrary set in : 
beginning uuth the thin pillars used in the Kutb, we 
gradually trace the increase of massiveness, through the 
Khirld Masjid, to the Malcha Palace, which, as far as I can 
recollect at present, has the most massive pillars of the enthe 
series, in con junction ivith some minor details, ivhich show 
that it could not have long preceded the early iluglial, or 
rather Shir Shah'.s style. The pillars of the masjid here are, 
however, more massive than any I have yet seen, and of 
themselves would lead me tb place them towards the very 
end of the Path^u style of architecture. 

But on going into the central hall, the first points which 
attract notice are the ribbed dome and the pendeutives; 
these last show a decided refinement over the stylos of 
pendentives of the early Mughal period ; for, though the old 
pendentives were similarly arched, they had no brackets 
underneath the arches, and looked as though some- 
thing were wanting ; in short, they did not satisfy the eye ; 
here, on the contrary, the arches of the pendentives are sup- 
ported by brackets rising in steps one over the other ; and 
certainly present the finest and most complete style of mak- 
ing a pendentive that I have yet seen. 

It appears clear, therefore, from an examination of the 
interior, that the building cannot date back farther than, say, 
the early Mughal or Shir Shah’s period. 

But if wo examine the domes externally, it will be seen 
that tlie building must be of even a much later period ; for 
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althougli the domes have no bulge, yet tliey are ribbed, and 
have enormous foliated caj)8. This last is of itself enougli 
to stamp tliein as belongmg to the late Mughal period ; no 
dome of a time pievloiis to Shir Shah has any ca}? j the early 
ones liavc occasionally lanterns, but never a cap ; nor, indeed, 
do caps make tlieir appearance till Sbir Shell’s period, 
^vhen they were used of a very small size. Since then they have 
gradually enlarged until the maximum is attained in Safdar 
Jang’s tomb ; I do not indeed wish it to be understood that 
the masjid in question is of so late a period as Safdar Jang^s 
time. In fixing the age of a building, especially in a 
provincial town, from the style of its architecture, or 
ornamentation, it is impossible to assign it to any special 
date with certainty ; but I think that its date may, with care- 
ful consideration, be safely assigned within the limits of a 
century. It is with this latitude that I would ascribe its 
construction to the reign of Anrangzeb j the more so, as 
many of the Hindu shrines, which up to that time had 
escaped the fury and bigotry of the Muhammadans, were in 
his reign destroyed or converted to Muhammadan purposes ; it 
is certain, however, tliat it could not have been built before the 
latter end of Akbar’s reign (in tlie 4j7th year of whose reign 
the fort in which the masjid stands was taken by Akbar’s 
orders), nor after the Bnndola chiefs had successfully estab- 
lished their indcpendeuce. 

The present masjid has no gateway properly so-called, 
and the tombs that stand near it must have existed prior to 
the masjid itself. It is true the tombs are not dated, 
but as other tombs at Irich are traditionally ascribed to 
Syads, about 100 years ago, and as these appear from their 
style older than those near the masjid which have domes on 
low necks, they cannot be much older than 300 years ; and 
the masjid, which evidently from its position was built 
after the tombs, must be still later. It is, ho-wever, possible 
tliat an older masjid was repaired and the enormous caps 
then added to the domes. 

There are also other tombs, of Avbich two, supported on 
twelve Hindu pillars each, form prominent objects in ap- 
proaching the city. There are also the remains of walls and 
gatew'ays in the fort. The fort ajjpears to have been origin- 
ally built in tile sanie^ style as the one at Jaytpm’, but of 
squared stones, set without mortar, foi'ming a facing to a 
rublde core, and diminislimg in steps towards the top. ”of the 
original Hindu fori, a fragment, namely, the portion jutting 
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into and recur^dng in the i‘iver» alone exists^ the remainder of 
the walls and gates are all Muhammadan ; tradition asserts 
that the lowest portion of the gateway, which is still sound, 
is Hindu, and I think it probnhlc. But the Muliammadans, 
when they appropriated the place, appear to have discarded 
the Hindu design of the original fort, and to have built a 
fort enclosed on all sides ; the ivalls on the laud side being 
built, in all probability, along the remains of the original 
HinduivalJs ; and that on the river side being added by them- 
selves, thus lea'\’ing’ out entirely the reoiiTved portion of the 
original Hindu ^vall that juts into the river* 

At present, even the Muhammadan walls are in ruins, 
as tliey were originally not massively built. These were 
probably erected during or after Akbar’s reign *, the fort of 
Il’ich, into which the assassin of Abul Fazl had been driven, 
as a last refuge, was besieged, the wall breached, and tbe 
fort taken by orders of Akhar in the 47tli year of his reign 
(Blochmaim’s page 469), the present walls there- 

fore are subsequent to tliis period ; tliis account further shows 
that the fort was taken from the land side, which is really 
its weak side. 

To the portion thus throivn out of the fort, whose origin- 
al purpose has, in the lapse of time, been lost sight of, the 
2)eo2Dl0 have attached a legend, that during the war of E^nia 
at Lanlca, his monkey allies were busily engaged in collecting 
loads of stone for the bridge across the chamiel; on the 
completion of his bridge, Rhma sounded Ms conch to 
announce the fact that no more materials were needed, 
wlierenpon. a monkey, who then hapxJened to he passing over 
Il'ich, drop^ped his load, which now forms the mass of rooks 
at the bend of the river. 

There were five gates as follows : 1, Nawe or river gate 
(Muhammadan and in ruins) ; 2, Mira gate (Muhammadan 
and in ruins) ; 3, Edat gate (said to he Hindu in lowest 
portions) ; 4, Golbir gate (nothing known of tliis gate) ; 6, 
Khirki gate (a postern leading into the rivei’) : two of the 
gates have inscriptions. 

Among the pillars used iipj by the Muhammadans in their 
tombs, &c., are some with the peculiar Hindu block inter- 
posed, cutting up the length of tbe long pillars into two, and 
some into three portions. 

The tombs, &c., are of no special interest. 

Outside Irich is an enclosure (now ruined) oalled BmcU 
chhor. Tradition says that it was built by a rich Syad, and 
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that wlioever managed to escape and take sheltej* witliin its 
walls, had his debts or fines imposed for crimes paid by the 
rich man, and released from liability to imprisonment; hence 
the name Bandi chkor. It is now oyergi'omi with jangah 

The mass o£ wall at the river bend is called the Tori of 
Hiranyakasipii. 

About four miles from Irich down the Betwa there is a 
hill called Dekoli ; a great mUa or fair is held here annually. 
Tradition says that here was the palace of Hirankus, or 
Hiranyakasipii ; in the river juat below is a deep kund ; the 
story states that from the top of this hill, Hirankas caused 
hia son Palil^d or Parhbid to be tlnown into the river which 
here is hottomless. The marks of Pahlad’s foot arc shown on 
a rock, in an oblong hole 3" by 1-^ or 2" wide. The story is 
to be found in the Vishnu Piu’hna, but popular tradition 
adds some interesting details. They say that Hiranyakasipu 
had obtained the gift of Brahma of not suffering death either 
in the night or in the day, either witliin a house or without ; 
that after all his attempts to destroy hig son had failed, 
Vishnu assumed the form of Narasiulia to destroy him, and 
issuing out of a pillar in the hall, he fought with Hiranlias 
till it was evening {i. <?., neither day nor night), when having 
dragged him to the threshold of hia palace (neither within 
nor without) he killed him. Tradition further says that the 
Narasinlia form was human in all except the face and limbs, 
which were those of a lion ! 

I pass over the other Muhammadan tombs and masjids at 
Ixkh, they are oi no partionlar intorest. 

SIRSTVAGilBH. 

From Irich to Siiwdgarh, or Sirswa. as tho people call it, 
there is a very fair road. The ruins lie close to the river banlc 
about one-fourth of a mile off tho road, up stream, and on 
the west bank of thePaho] Hiver. No traditions exist about 
these ruins except that they are of very ancient date. They 
consist of an irregular pentagonal brick fort, built much in 
the style of the modern Maharatha forts, i.e., a core of earth 
faced nith brick ; the lyalls are all in ruins, and in places 
almost level wuth the adjacent fields ; the ravines, too, that 
once formed, probably, a substitute for a moat roxmcl tlui 
fort, have enlarged and eaten their way inside the xvalls, 
accordingly tho gi’oimcl inside, which I presume must have 
been level or nearly so, is now in many places a mass ol’ 
ravines ooniinuuicating ivith other ravines outside, and 
gradually inereasiug every year, so that, finally, the whole 
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place 'vvill Ije a perfect network of ravines, with isolated 
mounds at the towers, walls, and other spots, where paldca 
huildings existed; the earth is a loose, rich, sandy soil, dissolved, 
or rather rendered semi-fluid, with readiness by contact 
ivitli water, and thus affording every facility for the increase 
of the ra-vdiies. It would be an interesting point to ascertain 
the rate of progress of ravines in diflereut kinds of soil. 
I have found that on an average they ach^ance about 3 
or 4 feet with a depth of about 6 feet annually ; hut in 
soil so easily washed away, they would probably advance 
faster, although it is possible that, instead of advancing 
faster lengthways, they may increase in depth. I have 
already noticed that Chand places a kos of plain between the 
fort and the river hank. 

Within the fort are three, or luther four, mounds, the 
fourth being doubtful. The largest of them appears at one 
time to have been converted to Muhammadan jiurposes, 
as traces of cloisters with the usual niche of the Mehr^b can 
be seen in the remains ; the masjid, for such it must have 
been, appears to have been in the usual style of a main 
masjid proper, with a couit-yaixl surrounded by cloister’s. 
Prom the remains of stone statues, and dressed and undressed 
stones of large size which still exist, though few in number, 
I am inclined to suppose that one or more Hindu temples 
once existed here ; tliia appears to have been a small Saivic 
temple, and from analogy I infer that the largest mound 
which now exhibits traces of a masjid was also once a Hindu 
temple, as well as each of the smaller mounds ; these temples 
appear to have been of brick, the aroliitraves, steps, and sucli 
other portions whore brick was not applicable, being alone 
made of stones, some carved, some only smoothed, and some 
rough. The stones now'^ scattered about are few in number. 
Among them are some that appear like pillars, and which 
I presume were door-posts, as there are not enough of these 
pillar-shaped stones to support even one dome. 

The remains of statues that exist appear to be all Brah- 
manical. They are neatly worked in a fine-grained sand- 
stone ; and such fragments as have not been violently injured 
are still in excellent preservation. 

Prom SirsAv&garh to Lalifbr via Hubohi is a fail’ road. 
At Amohdi on the road, near a tank, is a temple, which as it 
stands is modern, but which appears to he really ancient and 
repaired with a modern roof in the style of the dome over 
Hum^yun^s tomb ; granite pillars of the plain ]iatteni support 
the architraves and roof, formed in the usual Hindu method 
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<it' iiiteracctiiig scjiiftres. The stones axe all in tlieix proper 
positions and of uniform styles it hence appears to me pro- 
bable that the original Hindu temple, with its tall spire, 
liaving got injured or dilapidated in the upper paid, the coll 
and lo^ror portion being entire, they simply put on a modern 
dome over the sound portion of the structure ; the support- 
ing pillars are connected hy walls that are modern, like the 
roof. The temple u'as YaislmaTic. 

Near it is a booUi in good order and neatly constructed : 
a hat or haiiyan tree has now grown into the walls of the 
teinide and will soon, cause its destruction. 

At Ldhdr there is nothiug of any interest except^ a 
Maharatha fort of the usual materials, namely, earth with 
brick facing, hut larger in size than the general run of them, 
and possessing a mined citadel ; in the gateway the wooden 
architrave still exists, so the fort cannot be very old. 

A number of modern temples in the usual style are 
.scattered about, not irortliy of any notice. 

i'rom Midr to Indurkhi is a fair road for the most part 
with nothing of note. At Indurkhi itself are the remains of 
a snmll fort with a citadel of brick of the ordinary pattern; 
on the river face the stream has cut away portions of the 
fort, and the earth now stands in cliffs, 80 feet high and 
more ; one tower, attaclied at the further end to the existing 
walls, hang.s as it were suspended, the river having out away 
the lower portion. iUtogctlier the tall fort is a very striking 
and picturesque object; about the place there are several 
ehhati'is of modem date and of no special interest. Inside 
the fort there is an octagonal well, very deep, with an inscrip- 
tion slab which is quite inaccessible, hut with a date wliicli 
may he either SSt or 1824. The plate incntion.s the name 
(»f JIahdrdja AdMrdja Gaja and of some Smyahansi Mahft- 
lAja whose name has peeled off. 

In the citadel are a number of buildings in the late 
Mughal or rather modern style, and a large circular well 
mlhout any inpiption. The date, 1824 Saravat, would not 
he out of keeping with the structures inside and the general 
style of til e fort, whereas Samvat 824 would be completely 
at variance with the date dediicible from the structure and 
style of the fort and of the building’s (ruins) inside. I con- 
sider, therefore, that ihe fort is of the Maharatha period. 

At Indurkhi there are some eJiliatrh with curved eaves 
arid ridges to the roofs, like t lie thalelied houses and curve 
ridged temples of Lower Beiigal. 
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My route now starts afresh from Bhiiid, passes the river 
Sindh at Mohdaghat (not marked on Indian Atlas Sheet) 
between Tliaingur and Indurkhi, and crossing the Pahoj at 
A’adiyagaon goes on to Kiinch. 

At Kimch are a number of remains of the Hindu period 
in the shape of pillars, arcliitraves, &o. Two domes on twelve 
pillars each are traditionally ascribed to the commanders of 
Ih'iihi Bdj when he invaded Mahobd. There is also another 
d )me, nhicb, however, is said to be a Muhammadan tomb. 
Hear one of the old domes is a small pool called Chord Tdi, 
irhich is said to have been dug by GborA or CJiawand Jldy 
(Champ at Ray) one of the commanders in Prithi Raid’s army 
when he invaded Mahobd. 

The domes, however, are all Muhammadan. The pillars 
are indeed Hindu, and so are the other stones used in tlie 
construction, but, as usual, they have all been misplaced by 
the Muhammadan builders ; the roof, a brick dome, is of a style 
not anterior to the early Mughal period. 

In the citadel at Hunch is the tomb of one IMahmud Sdh 
Ghazi. It was built during the Buudela ascendency between 
the Samvat years 1050 and 1803. Tins Mahmud Shdh is 
the reputed builder of the masjid at Irich its inscrip- 
tion), and we thus obtain the clearest evidence regarding the 
age of the masjid at Irich. 

Between Kunch and Oral, and to the south of the road, 
.s binds the small village of Akori, near which ti'adition says 
siood a Ja^i Khamb or Jayastambha, or pillar of victory. 
The great and final battle between the forces of Parmdl Rdjd 
and of Rdy Pithord was fought on the plains of Orai, and 
certainly the extensive level plams between Ktmch and 
Orai would, very likely, have been selected as the groat 
hiittle ground between armies, each consenting to forego all 
advantages arising from the natural features of the country, 
and seeking a trial of sheer strength, not sldR, for sncliiudeed 
was the great battle near Orai, according to all accounts : at 
present a nim tree stands on the reputed site of the 
Jayastamhha, and pilgiims still visit the place. 

Prom Rddt to Hanui is a fair road past Kaythd, where 
remains of the old cantonment buildings still exist, many in 
very good order, and looking not unlike the old Muhammadan 
remains about Delhi. The vaulted structures are still sound, 
and hid fan* to last a long time. 
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I>ANUI. 

At Daiiiii ai’fi the ruins of a Hindu temple on a lo'W hill 
half a mile olf the i‘oafl to the westj and of a J aiii temple, 
■vntli a colossal statue of SethnMh (as thej^eople call it) close 
to the road below the hill. The Hindu temple is in ruins, 
a few of the pillars alone standing in situ, and the accumu- 
lated riihhish prevents the plan of tlio temple from being 
nceiirately made out. Tliere is, howei'^er, no doubt that it was 
in tbe foi'in of a cross ndtli the usual A?'ddha mandapa, 
Mundapo, malutmandapa, anfarata, and grilHtgarhhrt ; 
the temple wasSaivic; theSaivic emblem is still standing 
•slightly mo^nd from its original position. The peculiarity 
of the leinple is that the roof does not appear to have been 
built in the usual style of intersecting squares or of oyer- 
lapping stones, but by long stones laid across on the archi- 
traves, and entirely without ornament of any kind *. the pillars 
are mostly plain, Imt the central ones are ornamented with 
four statues each, of females ; and several of the engaged ones, 
jjrohahly tlioso of the mohanumdapa, had statues on the ex- 
]jnsprl faces ; a fetv, however, of the pillars were also richly orna- 
mented witli other carvings. TJiese arc now on the ground, but 
I conjecture that they were the pillars at the entrance of the 
sanctum. Tlie matfuial is a coai’&e-grained hard granite. 

It does not appear from an examination of the fragments 
lying about, Ahat this temple had the usual forms of roof. 
’piQgtdJia gai'bha may have had the tower roof, as the deeply 
indented oiroular stones, mnalaJcus, which crowned the tower, 
lie in the rLiins below ; but the sanctum has now entirely 
di&aijpeared, except portions of the lowest courses, and the 
maha juainhqya, whicli alone has a roof now, is, as before 
noticed, covered by long flat stones over the architraves, 
entirely without ornament; over these there is another layer 
placed crosswise, but no traces of anything like a pyra- 
midal roof over them, and I am molined to think that this 
temple was flat-roofed with a tower over the sanctum alone, 
a mode of construction very unusual. 

The basement mouldings of tbe temple are singularly 
beautiful, niore so tliau those of the Malioh^ temples. 

The Jaiu temple is an oblong externally, divided into a 
portico and a sanctum ; the floor of the sanctum is much 
loner than that of the portico, and stops once led down to it, 
fhougli now the steps liave been covered up, leaving a per- 
pendicular fall, or jump from the floor of the portico to the 
floor of the sanctum. 
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Tlie statue inside is of Sdntaiidtlia, as sliown hy tlie 
emblem of a i>air of antelope out on the pedestal. The 
pedestal is insoribed and bears a date in Samvat, the 33th 
century. The statue is mutilated, having had the anus cut 
off, and tliG minor statues on either side of it are also 
mutilated. Inside, the roof is formed of intersecting 
scLuares, supported by four engaged pillars at the corners of 
the cell. These jhllars have the usual square block interpo.sed, 
breaking up the height of the shaft into two portions. The 
outer pillars of the portico, liOAvcver, are without the hloclcs. 
The roof is externally a flat cone, with a very slight bulge 
(see photograph), exactly like the domes ovei* the corners 
and central pillars in the Kutb cloisters. 

The date of this temple is fixed by the inscription. 

Close to the temple are the remains of cloisters j these 
consist of rows of pillars of small height, supjmrting a 
flat roof formed by placing slabs over the architraves; 
the back is a dead wall, with engaged ])illars ; the front 
also is a plain wall until plain square ojjeiiiiigs at intervals ; the 
roof is formed of three layers of slabs placed over each other 
crosswise. The floor is now covered with mud to the depth 
of about a foot, but when built, the roof could not have been 
more than seven feet above the floor ; the row of free pillars in 
the centre consists of single pillars. It is jwobahle that these 
cloisters were formerly more extensive ; at present only a 
porfcion exists. 

A m^la or fair is held here annually, which lasts only 
one day. 

KHAJUEAHl. 

3?rom Chhatarpur to H&jnagar there is nothing of any 
note. ,At RSijnagar is a flue large tank, on the Khajurah^ 
side of the city, with extensive stone gh£ds, the stones 
forming which appear to have been taken from some old 
building; on the banlcs are .several groups of weJl-executed 
statues ; one, of a goddess, was remarkably good. 

"From BS-juagar the road goes over undulating country 
to.Khajuralia. This place has been so fully described by 
General Ounniugham that I have little to add to his account. 
Photographs of the various temples wdll convey a better 
idea of the ma^ifleence of the superb temples of Xbajurdbd 
than any desenption. A discussion of the architecture of 
the temples I reserve for a future ])aper. 

Of all the roofs of the temples at Khajur^hd, that of 
the Kuar math on the banks of the Kurdr nhU is the moat 
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It is formed of overlapping stonea ranged in suc- 
fvssivc circles, diininisliing as tliey go upwards ; but the lowest 
course is supported by figures of females, elegantly formed, 
resting on the coi’ljcllcd capitals of the pillars. The stones 
forming the tiers of overlapping circles are beautifully 
carved ■ unfortunately, tlic roof has fallen in, and only a frag- 
ment of it now remains intact : but the little that does 
remain is enough to sliow that it must have been very 
beautiful hen entire. 

UAJGABH. 

Prom Khajurahd I went to Bajgarh. The modern town is 
said to have been founded by tiio ancestors of the present 
Ilajas of Chbatarpm', and extensive buildings called the 
A fallal still exist in good order. They are avowedly recent 
and are in the usual prison-looking style of modern mahals, 
and of no interest. To tlio south and sonth-east of the 
modern place there runs a range of bills, on one of which, 
isolated from the rest, stands the remains of the old fort of 
Ifanyagarli, one of the traditional eight forts of the Chan del 

I t ' * ^ 

I a] as. 

Pi-om the foot of the liill a liight of broad, easy steps 
leads up the hill to a holy place of Maliadeva; this contains 
nothing more than a natural spring ; a number of linganis 
are set up in such positions that the water which constantly 
oozes out from clefts and pores of the overhanging rook 
falls on the lin gams and down into a kund; besides the 
linganis there is a maidde statue, representing a man clothed 
ill a dliofii wliich is .said to be a statue of the Baja who 
esfablislied the lingams. As the statue is in exeeutiou 
muoli like the modem ones seen in modern J aiu temples 
occasionally, it cannot be very old, and was probably made 
by some of the petty chiefs whose descendants still rule the 
districts; it is respected, but not worshipped. The hngams, 
however, have daily offerings of flowers, &c., by an attendant 
Brahman. 

The flight of steps terminates here ; but ascending the 
best way one canto the top, are found the remains of massive 
walls of squared stone, well and closely set ; these walls are 
in some x>laee5 exclusively of squared {stone, finely joined, in 
others of squared and unsquared stones, and sometimes 
merely of rubble ; no mortar has been used in any case ; the 
walls surround the flat table-land at the top of the hill. 
Owing to the x»lace being a dense mass of jaugal, in which 
I more than once lost my way, I am unable to give a very 
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definite guess of its size, "but I estimate it at about 1-^ mile 
long, or more, by fi'om J to ^ a mile broad. The hill is 
very steep, and the rock is, in many places, artificially 
scarped ; where the rock docs not admit of being thus made 
itself into a w^all, strong Avails have been built as described 
aboim ; Adhere tlie rock is itself scarped, or admitted of being 
scarj)ed artificially, there are sometimes no walls, but more 
frequently the wall there is weaker. The direction of the 
walls is very irregular, correspontling to the iiTegularities of 
the lull itself, and tlie height of the walls is also similarly 
iiTegular ; the place is I'^ery strong iiatmally, and so difficult 
of access, that, after several vain attempts to get clown at 
several other places, I was forced to roturn to tlie place 
where I had ascended in order to come down. It is not com- 
manded hy any other hills, those close to it being separated 
by valleys more or less extensive, and being much lower ; 
it is certainly stronger, naturally, than Aj ay garb, though 
much smaller. 

I Avas told that on the top of the hill w'as a large tank 
with some remains of huildings ; the place, hoAVCA^er, is .so 
oA^er grown with jangal that it Avas as much as I could do to 
go along and trace the ivalLs ; penetrating into the interior 
to look for the tank was quite ho]ieless. About the middle 
third of the northern Line of walls there are the remains of 
a plain small temple ; from the statue of a female I found 
there, holding a sword in one band, but unlike the usual 
ones of Ptii’Anti, I consider it to have been a temple of Many4 
Devi, from whom tire garh derives its name •, and the circum- 
stance of the temple abutting against the fort wall (the 
fort wall, in fact, forming the back wall of the cell of the 
temple) confirms my supposition that the temple was dedi- 
cated to the tutelar goddess of the fort. The remains that 
now exist are the unroofed cell, ivitli a number of frag- 
ments of architraves. Prom the absence of any stones that 
could have belonged distinctively to the tall, tower-like 
roof, common over the sanctums of temples in this district, 
I coiiclude that this temj)le was a simple cell, roofed over 
flat, either by long slabs, or in compartments, of intersecting 
squares, and liaAdng a portico in front ; in short, like the 
Jain temple at Banui, though more than three times its 
size : the cell was oblong, broader across than the length 
measured in the direction of the entrance; there are 
traces of its having contained more than one statue; no 
inscriptions, masons’ marks, or traditions regarding it exist, 
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l)ut, com|iariug it with fcbe iem2ile at PatliAri, to be noticed 
hereafteu, I am inclined to consider it as of older date ; 
indeed, if ire remember that, thougli Manydgarh uerer was 
taken by an enemy, never even was attacked, yet its walls 
are greatly more dilapidated than those of Ajaygarb, or 
Ivalaiijar, the conclusion that it is tlie oldest of the three, 
ajjpears to be scarcely avoidable ; it is true that ICalaujar and 
Ajaygarli have both been extensively repaired several times, 
but making due allowance for tlicir rejiairs, there still remains 
the fact that the walls of llaiiyagarh are more dilapidated 
than those of the other two would have been (as far as can 
be judged) bad they not been repaired at all. 

That Hanyd Devi u'as the tutelar goddess of tJie Chan- 
dels, or at least that she was the goddess to whom they 
appealed in their dhest extremity, is shown by the bard 
Chand ; it is therefoi’C reasonable to infer that she was the 
pnmitive tutelar deity of the Idngdom at its earliest dawn ; 
in fact, it docs not ajipear improbable that she u'as a sort 
of compromise between the Brahmauical Parvati and the 
obscenely naked female womliipped to this day by some 
tribes of Gonds, settled near Jabalj)ur, for the points of 
similarity between the Gond goddess and klanyA Devi are 
not few. If this be admitted, then it is clear that the fort 
which from her derives its name must necessarily be the 
oldest of the series, dating hack to a time when the ah orb 
giues had not long been subdued. We know that Khaju- 
j’dbA was the ca3)ital of the dynasty jireceding the Cliandels, 
and wliai could be more inobable than that their great 
fort should have been Manyjigarli, it being so close to 
Khajuralni ? 

The very name of hlanydDevi may give us some clue to 
the tiihe who were originally settled there. Manyd Devi is 
a goddess q^ulte outside the pale of the orthodox Brahmanical 
Pantheon ; her statue in obscenity does not much dilfer from 
the goddess worshipped by the Gonds, and it is not im- 
probable that we may be able to trace the name of Ilanydy 
either to a tribe of the a}yonf*mes, or io some object of their 
worship, in one of their pkartieular dialects. The sounds of 
Manyd and Muudd are not very different, and it would 
not he an impossible circumstance for the title of Mundd 
Devi [ e., the Bern (goddess) of the Mundas (one of the 

great tribes or families of the aborigines ] to get converted 
into Mavyd or Munya Bevi in course of time ; this is mere 
speculation, and I advance it merely in the absence of any 
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better, or indeed of any other explanation, but I am san- 
guine that those who Imow more of the aborigines than I 
can pretend to, will be able to find a definite explanation for 
the curious name of Manya or Munya Devi, applied as it is 
to a goddess, clearly not Hiudn, hut haying strong points 
of resemblance to the female worslii^^ped by tbe aborigines. 

I think it probable tbat the clearing of the jangal 
within this old foit would yield interesting results, but the 
extent of tlio fort is so great, tbat tbe task u'ould take time, 
and would also be expensive. I do not think the entire 
clearance could he done under Ha. 500, but if time were 
allowed, portions of jaugal, at the parts likely to prove 
useful, may be cleared for a small amount, and for such 
partial clearing about Hs. 60 would probably be enough, 
but some one would have to stay there a week or so to see it 
done, and to examine the place afterwards. 

Descending tbe steps which are avowedly modern, 
I crossed the Kivfin Diver and went to Pannd. There is 

tr 

nothing of archjBologieal interest on the route, except a 
few Sati piUars dating to about 1600 Sainvat, and the 
remains of a small temjjle of the Ghandel type : of this 
temple, only fragments, or rather detached atones, exist, 
scattered about, and used up by the villagers for their huts- 
The remains are about five miles u^est of Pannd. I could obtain 
no traditions regarding the temple j it must have been situ* 
ated on the banks of a small tank, near wdiich the fragments 
are numerous, and on wbicli, also, the Sati pillars are stand* 
ing ; this place, whicli is now a small village, with a very few 
houses, must at one time have been a large, or at least not 
an insignificant, village. 

On the road to Pannd are numerous diamond dig- 
gings, now abandoned. Pannd itself contains nothing of 
ancient date except an mscription said to be carved on a 
rock near the barracks of the Daja’s troops j tliis I searched 
for in vain for two days: the account of its existence I 
obtained at Ajaygarh, but the people at Pannd itself either 
knew notlimg about it, or were unwilling to inform me. 
There are, however, many large jnodern buildings in Pannd, 
and the main street is well metalled and clean ; hut the 
small lanes are like the usual run of such places in native 
cities. In short, the state of things is just tliis : to make the 
capital, and especially the cpiarters of the Daja and nobility, 
as fine, according to their ideas, as possible, while the distdet 
is in want of good tracks to carry the px’oduce of their 
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fields to market ; this failing unfortunately is not confined 
to native rulers alone. 

AJAYaARK 

Prom Paim6,, a bad road, now, however, in course 
of imijrovemont, leads to A jay garb. The modern city con- 
tains several brick and stone ruins ascribed to the time of 
Clihatar Sal, but ol* no cspochil interest, tlie principal object 
of interest tliere is the strong old fort of Ajaygarh. 

This is one of the eight great forts traditionally 
known as eight Chaiidel forts : at present it is unoccupied, 
except by half a dozen sentries, whose families live in a small 
hamlet in the fort ; it lias now two gates, of which one, the 
Tiironi gate, facing the village of Taroiii at the foot of the 
hill, is kept closed, probably to lessen the number of sentries 
needed. A few guns of iron and bronze still command the 
open gate ; these guns are fair specimens of native castings, 
and arc inscribed, one with silver letters inlaid : the others 
are said to have also had sitiiilar inlaid inscriptions, hut the 
silver has gone, and tlio bare inscriptions alone remain. As 
they appear of no particular interest, I did not attempt to 
copy them. 

The two gates are full of inscriptions, cut ou the 
pillars and ou the rock adjacont ; close to the oi)en gateway 
are several patchwork buildings, with modern inscriptions, 
of no importance; a fragment of an ancient inscription was 
discovered in a heap of rubbish near the open gateway, but 
the remainder of it has not been found, though search was 
made for it very carefully and zealously by the sentries on the 
intluceinent of a present. No less than five successive gates 
are said to have defended the entrance liere, and remains of 
three, besides the innermost gate, still exist, but I am inclined 
to consider the five to have included each door of the double 
innermost gate. The innermost gate is double (^. it is 
a room with an entrance at each end) ; only one door is now 
kept secure by bolting it, admission being given through a 
wicket. 

llosides these two gates, which exist in good order, 

I counted no less than three others which once had been 
gates, but liavd been solidly built up. Remembering the 
rich store of inscriptions wliicli the two open gates have 
yielded, I am .sanguine that the opening and examination of 
the three other gates would add very materially to the store 
of inscriptions found here : it was my intention to have done 
so, so far as it could have been done, without actual 
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excavation, or dismantling;, of the solid filling in of the 
gates, hut a severe attack of illness put a stop to my projected 
labours in this cUrection. 

Besides the inscriptions at the gates, numerous 
others were discovered on rocks in the ascent, the largest 
one being over the entrance to what is called Ganga 
Jamna. ” This is the name given to two contiguous caverns 
hewn out of the rock to contain a supply of water ; n spring 
in these cells keeps them constantly full of water, which is 
remarkably pure, differing in this respect completely from 
the Gwalior reservoirs, which are very iilrhy as a rule. 

These reservoirs are situated quite outside of the 
fort, and arc connected with it by an outwork and covered 
passage ; besides these, there are two large and deej) tanks 
about the middle of the fort, one near the hamlet alluded 
to, the other in a wild spot surrounded by the ruins of no 
less than three temples, one, a large complete one, the other 
two small ones ; all are more or less injiued, hut the large 
one has a peculiarity in having a second story ; this second 
story is an oj^en gallery of varying width, running round and 
overlooking the central pillars of the Mahamaudapa, The 
name of the fort is derived from Ajaya (not Va]’nima)j 
hut the temples are ascribed to ParmM and Edhil Brim ; the 
last is confirincd by my chscovoi*y of the name of Italiil on 
several stones of one of the temples. The tanks are assigned, 
the one near the temples to Ajayapala, the other variously 
to Bahil and ICirtti. 

"When I left Ajaygarh under an attack of illness, I 
was under the impression I had made plans aud other 
measurements of the temples ; on reference, hou'ever, to my 
papers I can find none, and I suppose I had only foimied the 
intention of doing so without carrying it into effect. 
The place wiU be again visited, and the necessary plans 
eecLired. 

The tank near the tonixfie is not large, but said to 
be very deep; its sides are supported by massive vertical 
elono walls with ghats, the walls diminish ujuvards by 
narrow steps, the stex)s of the ghat are largo and broad ; on a 
slab on one of the steps of the ghat, I noticed an inscribed 
date, which I read Samvat 1209 ; there is no doubt about the 
fi gnres one and two. On another stone I read the name of Mdhil 
Brim, or Varmma, who was, according to Chand,tlie minister 
of Parm&l, and as the inscription is on a stone which forms 
part of an addition or rex>air to the revetement wails, whioli 
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licre 8he\vn and atill shew signs of weaknessj I accept the 
inscription as a record of the repairs to the tank haTing been 
executed by him. A fine statue of Vauaha, with the usual rows 
of human figures all over its body, stands on the great ghatj 
hut it is evitlently not in sUu ; it has no inscription, hut the 
fact of the occurrence of a Varaha statue among the ruins 
seems to give a clue as to the date of the tank, which must 
have been built before the worship of Varaha had gone out 
of fasliiou, and on this ground I would assign the excavation 
of the tank and of the building of the temples, at the latest^ 
to the same period as that of the Lakshmanji temple close 
to Mirtang Maliadeva’s at ICbajuraha, or about the eleventh 
century Samvat. 

On the ground, too, of the close resemblance of the great 
temple in plan to tlie Kliajurdha temples, tliis assignment 
of its date to the eleventh century seems not improbable. 

Close to these tem^jlcs are the ruins of several plain 
ranges of rubble cells, said to have been the quarters of 
the gariison ; although the people claim for them a high 
antiquity, I consider them as of the age of the later Uajas, 
because they are built out of the ruins of older structures. 

The otlier tauk is an irregular excavation in the solid 
rookj it is greatly larger than the first one, and appears to 
have been the natural result of excavations made to obtain 
matenal for building. It is said never to dry up, but to 
have always a depth of 10 feet of water in the deepest part, 
which is close to one side of the tank ; on its banks are 
scattered a number of miitilalcd statues, of which one is a 
mutilated plain Yaraba. On the banks is also a small patch- 
work shrine, which I took to be a dargd, but which is said 
to contain a statue of Ajayapaln ; this statue is a marble one, 
precisely like the one at the Mahadevasthdn, on the ascent 
of Manydgarh, and consequently recent. Tradition says 
that during the British occupancy, the commandant one 
day eontenrptuously kicked this statue down into the 
adjacent tank, whereupon he was taken so violently ill, that 
ho soon made liis peace with the offended founder of the 
fort by having him fished up and installed in his old place 
mth due honors 1 As I declined to pull off my hoots to 
go and seethe statue, contenting myself with a distant sight, 
the Tewdri Brahmans of the place will doubtless ascribe my 
illness to my want of reverence for the statue. It appears, 
how^ever, that the shrine of this Ajayapdla was really once 
a kiuhammadan dargd, as there exists in the courtyard 
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what bears a strong resemhlauce to a Muhammadan grave, 
and the style of the hnilding is also Muhammadan. Probably 
during the Muhammadan ascendancy, a saint, as usual, 
squatted down on the holiest spot there, and his grave was 
aceordingly built there and the place made into a dargd. 
■When tlie Hindus regained possession, they, similarly, con- 
verted the Muhammadan dargd to their o^vn purposes by 
putting in the statue of one of their innumerable divinities. 
The worship of Ajayapala, the founder of the fort, and avow- 
edly a human being, is a very siguiheant fact, and shews the 
process hy which, in the lapse of ages, other human beings, 
originally only respected for some particular reason, came 
to he deified into gods, avatars of Yishnu or forms of Eudra. 

There is another small tanh at Ajaygarh close to the 
open gate, sacred to Siuya ; it is small and filthy and i^^ortli 
no further notice, 

With this meagre notice of Ajaygaih I must close my 
account of the place. Prom Ajaygarh to Pannfi and thence, 
a fair road now in course of construction under British 
auspices, to connect Satna with the military station of 
Nowgoug, leads to Ndgod. 

At Hdgod arc no remains of mterest-, a- few modem 
Muhaimnadan dargas and tombs and Hindu chbatris exist 
meriting no notice. 

PANHA. 

The bills between Panna and the Kiydn River, and 
between Paund and Ndgod, and those between Pannd, Nagod 
and Kalanjar have long been noted for their diamond 
mines. Tradition asserts that the first discovery of the 
mines was due to a Syad who cAuic to Paunfi and is now 
reverenced as a saint; his toiuh, with an inscription, of 
which I toot a copy, exists at Pannd, and people of the 
distriol who have not seen it assert that a large diamond 
is inserted in his tomb, hut it ha^ such miraculous adhesion 
to the stone that it cannot he extracted and stolen. The 
mine that goes hy his name has been the most productive in 
the district, and it is possible that he may have been the 
first to point out the existence of diamonds in the ferru- 
ginous gravel of the lulls of the district. There is, I hehevc, 
no reasonable grounds for suj)posing that the diamond mines 
here were worked before the time of Chliatar Sal. The find 
of diamonds is, according to poxmlar belief, confined to the 
basins of three rivulets. 
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The legend related is that on ix certain occasion a holy 
man (the Syad, according to some) came and settled down at 
Panna ; he had a large diamond as big as a cart-wheel. This 
Eajn, hearing of this, wont with a force to take possession 
of it, but the holy man ha-ving divined the Eajhs iutentioiis 
biu'ied the diamond wheel in the ground. ETcws of this 
reached the Baja, Avho, thinking it too late to retmn, advanced 
and reached the holy man’s ]ilace, and, on being asked why 
ho had come, replied that the fame of the saint had attracted 
him to the place ; the saint in reply told him — “ My son, what 
you desire you will find in the ground on digging, and this 
blessing I confer on yon and your descendants, that the 
diamond wheel will not depart from your rij, although no 
one will find it.” Accordingly from that date diamonds are 
found on digging, and the popular belief is that the frag- 
ments found arc those broken off the wheel in its motions 
under the eartli. This is the Muhammadan version of the 
legend ; the Hindu version is different, and tries to account 
for diamonds being found in the basins of the rivulets 
alone, and not all over the district. 

An oft-rexicatcd story relates how, not long ago, a donkey 
owner, in passing with his donkey across one of the nalas, 
found liis donkey lamed, and on cxarDination found a 
diamond as big as an almond sticldng in his hoof, whioli, 
of course, enriched him for life. Tlie system of working is 
very rude ; each of those desirous of digging for diamonds 
goes to the selected spot with his family, and all work at it 
for a time; but o£ systematic working there are few instances. 
Indeed, when it is romemhered how easily such a small 
tliiug as a diamond can he secreted by the finder, it is not 
sui'xu’ising tlint, as a rule, those who employ hired labour 
seldom find anything but disapj)ointment and loss. The 
laws for regulating the payment of royalty to the Baja aro 
said to be very discouraging, and, on the whole, the inliabit- 
ants of the district do not trouble themselves much about 
diamonds. 

Oarhwfi has been noticed by General Cunningham, and 
Ills account leaves nothing to bo added by me. 

MAHIYAE. 

Maliiyar is a famous ifiace of pilgdmage. It possesses 
sevival ancient temples of tkeOlmndel stylo, but which, after 
a coating of wllilc^\'ash and plaster, arc nov^ used as places 
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of ivoi\sliip, and all access to them denied. It also possesses a 
citadel or palace surroundod by a weak wall much resem- 
bling in weakness the ivall of Garhwd. It i.s, like it, built of 
ronuiins of older structures. The modern city is large, with 
many palcka liouses and chhatiis ; a iiniuher of tanks, too, 
(lot the suhurhs, and some are said to be ancient ; but as they 
possess no remains of antiquity, a bare mention of tlieir 
existence is all that is necessary. The pi'incipal attraction 
of the place is the shrine of I)evi Sixrada, situated on an. 
isolated conical hill, about 2^ miles from the railway station. 
This temple is now a mass of rmns, and rain is kept off the 
small space where the statue stands hy a thatched shed ; tlie 
principal statue is placed on a low mound, the ruins of what 
must have been a large temple, and several small cells have 
been built of the fragments to contain it and the other 
images there. A flight of steps leads up all the way to the top, 
where a gateway of the Muhammadan style gives admission 
to the sacred courtyard, and a few steps lead up fi’om the 
courtyard to the statue itself. In the comtyard is a tree 
surrounded hy a low wall filled in with earth, on which 
several fragments are collected, and share the devotions of 
the numerous pilgrims who visit the place i to the right of 
the steps leading u^) to the chief statue is a lai’ge slab, now 
cracked, which contains an inscription perfectly iQcgihle 
from tho effects of weather ; it must have originally been a 
very fine inscription and complete, as the inscription is 
surrounded l3y a raised border all round. The characters 
appear to have been what is caUod the Kutild, similar to the 
inscriptions at Khajurdhd. 

On the west side of the hill is said to exist a cave, which, 
being inaccessible, I could not visit ; at the western foot of 
the hill is a shallow tank, with a few stones on its hanks, 
and a level piece of ground near ; this is said to he Albans 
ahhdddi or gymnasium. Alha is said to have daily practised 
gymnastics here, tlicu to have bathed in the adjacent tank, 
and finally, ascending the hill, to have cut off his own head 
to offer to the Ilevi 1 After a long series of such offerings, 
Pevi, pleased with him, granted him the boon of immortal- 
ity and invincihility. Alha certainly is immortal, hut Cliand, 
and not Devi, has conferred this immortality on him. 

At Kdaupur to the west of the long range which runs 
along tho Jabalpur Eaihvay for a great distance, and to 
winch tlie Devi Sdrada hill is a sort of sentinel, is a temple, 
from whicjh an inscription was copied. I did not see the place. 
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I think it possible that as Kalinjar is said to be ono^ oi* 
tlic eight great foi'ts of tlie Cliandels, and as there are remains 
tliere of tile Chandel period, that a close cxaniination of the 
jangal'COvei'cd hills to the west of Devi Sdradd niay dis- 
close tlie remains of a fort like those of Manyjigarh, Ajaygarh, 
and KdlinjuTjhut all my enquiries from the people could 
elicit no information. The only gleam of light on the subject 
* I could get ivas a story of a Britisli military officer having 
stayed some time on the top of one of the peaks of the range, 
and to have posted sentries there (so says the story) that no 
one should get np Devi Sarada’s hill to adorn her image with 
fresh garlands every morning. As the hiU sliows no signs of 
a fortification of any kind, I considered the stoiy to be a 
perveiijcd account of some of the Survey parties ascending 
the liill for pmqjoses of survey, but it now occurs to mo 
that an examination of the range of hills in the immediate 
vicinity of Mahiyar may lead to some discovery. Attempts 
1^1 be made in future, and also an attempt to obtain plans 
of the ancient temples, one of which presents some points 
of difference to the usual run of Chandel temples, though 
I fear that the attempt will not be sncoessfiil, the temple 
being one that is used as a place of worsliip now. 

Not far from the railway station of Jokhai is an old fort, 
Bljayi’aghogarli, now said to he a heap of ruins and to have 
been destroyed during the mutiny. Legends of treasure 
buiied there are widely spread. I found the people very 
shy of giving information about old places, consequent, I 
was told, on some European lately digging into the Madan 
klahal at Jabalpur, with the permission of Grovernment, to 
look lor treasure, and failing to find any, having decamped 
without paying bis workmen or his creditors. I learnt, 
however, that two inscriptions had been sent thcnco to 
J abalpur, and were to be found in the compound of the 
Court-house. Inquiiy at Jabalpur from the petty estahlish- 
ment of the Court elicited the information that one or two 
inscriptions had been brought in, had laid in tlio compound 
for a long time, but udiero they ivere then to be found no 
one knew. Dor reasons ah-eady stated, I could get no infor- 
mation from tlic ci^dl officers of the place, and this iuserip' 
tion or inscriptions remain unseen by me. 

Drom all accounts, how^ever, I was led to believo that the 
fort was not of very ancient date; it was described to mo as 
a squaiG with towers, which is exactly what most modern 
Maharatlia forta are, hut which i.s seldom the form given to 
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the old forts of, and provioua tOj tlie Oliandel jieriod; but 
as the iusori2>tioiis were said to have bcon found on digging 
during the dismantling of the masonry, it is possible an older 
fort, or temjole, may have existed at the site of a more recent 
one. 

The railway station of Sliuianahdd is about a mile and a 
half from the city of SliinanahM, j)ronoimced Salimdbdd. 
The place was once a small village named Bandlii, but 
obtained the present name from Colonel Sleeman, whose 
memory is held in universal esteem thimighout the whole 
district. I could see or hear of no ancient remains thei'e, 
hut a ohoked-up well is traditionally said to contain hnried 
treasure, though why, if so, the people have not attempted 
to exhume the treasure is a mystery. As usual, the trea- 
sure is supernatimaily guarded, and those who attempt to 
obtain it die in a mysterious manner. A large stone at an 
uncertain dej^th below the rubbish is said to cover the hoard, 
and the treasure is said to have been buried by some of the 
mutineers during their dight. 

About dvG miles east by a little south from the station 
is a small village ; close to it, and on the low spur of the 
range of hills at its back, are the remains of two temples, one 
Saudo a 2 )parently. The whole is a noass of ruins, but frag- 
ments of sculpture exist to show that they belonged to about 
the same period as the Danui temple, judging from the simi- 
larity of workmanship, form of mouldings (so far as I could 
see), and ai)pearanco of wear. The materials are a coarse and 
a line sandstone and granite ; no traditions whatever exist 
regarding them. 

On tlie banks of a small tank, not far ofip, lies a statue of 
a man on liorseback. It is a sinall figure of red sandstone, of 
coarse workmanship, said to have been found in these ruins not 
long ago. The cast of features a 2 )j)ears to me Tartar ; the figure 
is dressed hi long boots, and the h<air is knotted into an 
ornament on top, as ivith the Mathura figures, but the work- 
manship ajipears very coarse indeed, though whether tlus is 
due to the original faultiness of the sculptor, or to the 
weather peeling off the outer sldn, I cannot tell. The enthe 
figure is only 18 inches liigh, and is now in three pieces, 
though, when found, it was said to have been enthe. 

A ntunbor of other tanks exist round about, said to date 
to the Ohandel period, wliich they may possibly do, hut which 
fact is of no consequence, as they ai^e mere ordinary hollows, 
omhanked as usual, and containing dhty water. 
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JiVEALPUU. 


Tli 0 groat object of interest at Jabalpin* is the Madan 
Afalial, and I was in great boi)es of finding it an interesting 
Jjuildmg, blit to my disappointment I found it a yery com- 
nion-placc structure, built partly on one huge rountlod 
boulder, the npjier part of wMcli, on one side, oyerbangs its 
base. Tlio building consists of a number of dirty, close', 
small vaults, supporting an upper storey, consisting of a 
CDui't-yard, surrounded on two sides now, but probably on all 
sides originally, by common-place rooms, with stucco and 
painted roofs, supported on plain square pillars, witli 
capitals. Utterly unlike anything of the old Hindu period, 
the capitals arc of the debased Ionic form common iu 
rccfmt buildings. Tbc appearance of the pillars as to wear 
leads mo to ascribe to them no higher antiquity than 150 
years, and they are inobably much later : from the stylo of 
the lower portion of the building it appears older. I niii 
led to this opinion by the style of the great arch (great in 
regard to the other openings in the building, but really narrow, 
though tall) ; this is in the massive style of the Pathan period, 
of Ald-ud'diu or of Toglak, but mthoui the fret-work orna- 
nicutation which confers on the arches in their buildings the 
beauty and lightness, utterly wanting bore. This arch is 
imposing from its mere heaviness of stylo. 

A number of out-ofiiees occupy part of the level bit of 
ground at the foot of the Madaii Mahal. 

The Mhdan Mahal has ovidontly been dug into lately, 
jiiid the people in Jahalpiu’ itself say, by a Jiuropcan with 
the ponuLssion oF Government. The legend regarding tlie 
treasure is this — 

" Mfidan Malial lil eliainre. 

Do timgrft !si bicli, 

Gai’lii jama nau-IaUh ki, 

Do soBO Id iut/'' 

which may bo translated thus : — 

“In the shadow of Madan Mahal, between two isolated locks, is 
IjiU'ied a (Ircasiircj aceumiilation of nine lakhs, and two golden bneks.^^ 

The old fort of Garb^ baa long been dismantled, and its 
mateiiftls are said to have been used by the Ilailu^ay Oom- 
pany, but traces yet remain, though my short stay prevented 

mo from bestowing the minute attention necessary to trac<' 
the ruins. 


Near Jabnlpuv tUo villaa,c of Towav, or Tiuv, is said Id 
possess old IragiiK'uts. As my iuroriiiauls assured me, no 
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standing stmcturos or inseri23tions ivere to he founds and that 
all the remains consisted of fragments, I did not visit the ^dace. 

Roturning to NA-god, I took the road to Hattd. It is not a 
good road, hut hotter than the usual run of tracks in these 
jietty native states ; and from the other side of the river, 
Kiyhn or Ken, it imjjroves, the minor nalas being generally 
crossed by causeways of brick and stone, shaped into a hollow 
curve. Though better than no means of crossing, they are 
dangerous for heavily-laden carts, as these rush do'vvn with 
great velocity, and come to the bottom with a sudden hump, 
A thhi coat of earth over the hare bricks or stones would 
jnevent this, though, of course, it would requhe renewal each 
season. 

Near Jasso are some remains and a temple, from wliicli 
a Hue of inscription on the door-step was obtained. There 
are also some inscribed Sati pillars, but of no particular note. 

The ruins of the old cantonments of Lohdrgaon Kne the 
road, jireseuting long lines of roofless bungalows and sheds, 
visible from a great distance on account of the whitewash 
wliioh still adheres to the walla. 

At Sikori arc the remains of a small Same temifle, con- 
sisting only of a cell and a portico ; the pillars siqiporting the 
2 )ortico are singularly beautiful, resembling in tliia resj)eot 
the exquisite pillars of the Gantdiat IChajurdhd. The roof 
IS formed of tw'o stones, one covering the sanctum and 
another the portico *, these stones moasuro, tho larger one, 
about 15 X 12, and over 10 inches deep. At one end a j^art 
has been smoothed, on which a hno of inscription gives the 
date of a j>ilgrim’a visit. The rest of the stone is rough, hut 
the edges, to a vridth of about an inch, are smoothed; within 
this border, a channel has been cut, going all round, with a 
vertical side on the outward and a long slope inwards for 
tho rain water to collect and be let out. 

The mouldings of the base are plain and massive ; the 
height of tho building is broken up by a line of moulding 
in the middle third of its height. 

What is remarkahle is the projection outwards of a 
part of the back wall of the sanctum, making it look aa 
if it wore a Muhammadan structure, with the projection to 
mark the usual melirdb. This projection has other corre- 
sponding ones on the other sides, Hke the one at Danui, hut 
I can And no reason for this singularity, except a desire 
to relieve the monotony of a dead wall by the varying 
effect on it of iigjit and shade, 
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Ilattii is a small town witli some nocat modem houses; 
es])epiaUy a pretty-looking school. Beniains of ancient 
times are said to exist hi the sliapc of mounds near the 
I'ivov, and an old fort, -whioli is said to have heeu destroyed 
during tlic mutiny. Iiicredihlc numhers of 8ati pillars line 
the roarl for a long distance on its approach to the city ; most 
of these arc modern, a few are dated, hut aU witliiu the last 
350 years or thereal>outs. The remains of an old inclosure 
exists on the left or south side of the road near the city ; 
it appears to he the remains of either a small citadel or 
palace, as tiic mound is still in parts hounded hy old di'cssed 
stone wallsj and is considerably higher than the adiacent 
ground outside. 

About ten miles west stands the fort of Jatasankar; 
tmdition carrievs l)ack its antiquity to the hve Phndus. It 
is said to he very strongs and built on a natmally very strong 
site : an old wall is said to extend from it light along the range 
of hills, north-east, up to the point where the Xiyd-n Uiver 
forces itself impetuously through tlie narrow pass. This 
portion of the river, from its entrance to its exit from the 
pass, is ludd especially sacred, and legend relates how, in an- 
cient times, the entire river disappeared in a groat chasm 
near the entrance, and after a .subterranean course of sovorjil 
miles re-a])peared at the other end. The live Phndns are said 
to have bathed in tlie river hero, and a liill close to the 
river is marked in the old Atlas Sheet as P^ndha Hill. 
Pilgrimages are made to this day hy the people of the dis- 
trict to tlie sacred ghat near this hill. 

The fort of Hatta is one of the usual pattern, but with 
immense towers ; these towers slope upwards considerably, 
and they and tlio walls arc crowned with the usual baltlo- 
meuts. They are built of rubble and mortar ; the ruins inside 
are of a large palace, the great gateway of which still stands 
in fair order. At the jamhs are long square shafts of stone, 
rouglr dressed, supporting architraves ; this arrangement ap- 
pears incoiigruous, in connection with the great Muhamma- 
dan arch of the entrance ; in fact, leaving out those, which 
apparently serve no purpose now% but which may have served 
once as the side posts of tbo door, the entrance is of the 
usual Mulianimadan pattern. The rooms of tlie palace are, as 
iiHUfil, ranged round an open court-yard ; this is an arrange- 
ment that is seen cveiywhere—at J aylpnv, at Man, at Bbind, 
at Jabatyiir and here. It ivonld be not uninteresting to 
ascertain wdien tliis stylo of construction w'as fii-st introduo- 
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ed ; it is apparently of a date posterior to fclie Mnlianiinadan 
conquest, for no structures of a time anterior shew such an 
arrangement (if we except the case of the cells round 
tenii)les) ; all other structures of the Chandel period in tlie 
district known as hciitlialcSj or palaces, consist of open pillared 
halls ; no donht privacy must have hcen somehow secured 
for the females, hut this may have been (lone hy wooden, or 
cloth, or mat screens, which have left no traces. Up to the 
time of the Indo-Scythian ascendancy, the various sculptures 
shew that even royal ladies were not shut up in prison-like 
seclusion ; but from that period to the Muhammadan ascen- 
dancy no records in sculpture exist to sliew distinctly the 
position of females. Possibly the Khajurahd sculptures give 
us an idea of the jjosition of females in the period its 
temples were built, but it is hard to believe that any race of 
reasonable creatures could reduce their females to such a 
state of degradation and ohscoue immorality as the sculp- 
times on the Khaiur^^hd temples (if not mere fancy-work, or 
only re 2 n’esenting female temido attendants or natch girls) 
would seem to imply. 

It is, however, worthy of note that the costume of the 
females in the Kliajurahd sculptures is, in several instauoes, 
the same as now prevails in some parts of tho district : the 
various costumes may be described as— 

1st , — A petticoat from tlio waist downwards, closing in 
front, with a bunch or ornamental knob hanging down from 
tlie back a short w^ay, and oinamental bead work (?) festoons 
ill front, symmetrically disposed on either side; the material 
of the petticoat appears to bo very thin. 

Slid. — A long piece of cloth used as a wrapper*, or saree, 
with the end looped uj). 

dvd. — A short pieco of cloth, not descending below the 
thigh, worn ]n*eciscly as a Hindu dhoii^ but witli a knob or 
ornamental bunch hanging behind ; material very thin. 

Mil . — Similar to the .above, but tho cloth reaching down 
to the arddes, and ornamented with bead festoons, &c. ; ma- 
terial very thin as before. 

The fu'st three, divested of their bead tassels and festoons, 
prevail in the district to this day ; the material, however, 
being much closer than the sculptor of tho Khajurdha 
temples rcjn’csonts bis females as clothed in; the fourth co.s- 
iumo I liavo not scon worn anywhere in the district. 

UoiiG of the sculptured females of the K-liajui’dlid temples 
have any upper covering besides tho bmd ncoklaco ; some 
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fcttiJilcs go tiljout sJniilcirly ntilcctl above tlio "waist to this 
day, but the majority, and all "who are not wetcliedly poor, 
use either a loose sheet, or small jaclcot, or CYCix the ends 
oi: their sarces, to cover the upper part of their persons. 
So that it ia not impossible, ho"wever revolting the idea 
may he, that the sculptures on the temples represent actual 
scenes of eveiy-day life, and tliis during the brightest days of 
her kings. Time and oblivion have thrown a softening veil 
over those times, hut behind the veil may still be traced the 
revolting practices of these -worthy "s-vorsliippers of Mauyd Devi. 

"V^hth the advent of the Muhammadans a new era opens 
for the history of Indian female morality. No doubt 
Mulianimadau ideas of morality were very low, but they 
never iiidulg(jd publicly in. such scenes as the Khajurdlid 
scul})turcs depict ; their vices of this stamp were couhtied to 
the interiors of then* houses, and were not paraded on their 
structures, and immortalised by the sculptor ; far from cor- 
rupting previously existing female morality or dcconcy, they 
improved it, however imperfectly ; and lastly, the extent of 
the debt that female morality and decency owes to British rnlo 
and IVestem ideas can only he realized by a comparison of 
existing customs with the representations on the holy temples, 
not of ithajurahd alone, hut of a great portion of India. 

KuTidalpiu' is a noted place of Jain pilgrimage, not hu* 
from Ilattd; it possesses some temples situated on the top of a 
spur of the range of hills called Bahori Ban (Boorahiui on 
maps). The chief old temple is of rubble and mortar, 
white- washed, situated witlibi a rabble, enclosure j steps lead 
up the liill to it. Inside the temple is a colossal statue of 
NcmiiiAth, of grey stone ; an inscription slab, evidently not 
Ijolongiiig to the present structure, is let into the wall of the 
t(‘Diple on the right of the entrance i copies of it were talccn. 

In a small shrine in the court-yard is a single line of in- 
scription, dated Samvat 1501. 

At Marcldngarh, on the way from Kimdalpur to Ehpnhth, 
are a number of horse-shoe marks on a large slab, which is 
consec|ueiitly reverenced by the people. 

EDPNATH. 

Bhpndtli is the name of a place of pilgrimage situated 
at the southern foot of the range of hills to the south of 
tSuhiia; the village adjacent to Dhpnath is called hiraria. 
i\ great welo, or fair, nsed to bo hold here ammally in honor 
oi UhpnAlli, ))ut has been discontinued siiieo tlie mutiny ; 
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tlie msoriptioD is on a, laTge stone neax Laklaman Itxnul] tbe 
names of the various kiinds are given in the following 
stanzas which are sung regarding Hupnhth — 

Mab&.ifij turnhfu’ij 
Ajab kiilaii sab se nyfirij 
Jang’al me ue baz^r lagti. 

Tin knnd jalte bhari, 

Ram kiiiul aur Sitfl hiindj 

Aov Lalcslimau kilnd ke cbalj iiydi i, 

Liigat Phagtiii tirae Ice diuj 
Sanafc jnnlLi jat tdvh 
Des des ki jute jafcri, 

KhuKdiik^Qejufc Bhari.^' 

A rent in the rock close to the kunds is pointed out as the 
place where Mahadeva in his form of Bdpnhtli diaaiipeared ; a 
small lingam inslirined therein is accordingly much reverenced. 

I'ho kunds are kept constantly fuU hy springs^whioh issue 
fi’om the hiU here, falling over the hngams set up; the 
water goes successively through the three lamds, and out hy 
a rmilet. 

Copies of the inscriptiouj wliioh is m Asoka oliaractera, 
were taken. 

Damoh contains nothing of note. Here are two large tanks, 
said to ho ancient, hut the g-liat leading down the largei’ one 
is apparently modern, though doubtless built or repaired 
from old materials. A small temple in the vicinity is said to 
he built of uncemented stones and in the Clianclel style, and 
is ascribed, to the Chaudels, As 1 did not hoar of it till too 
late, and did not see it myself, I can give no furtlier infor- 
mation about it — ^sce “ Central Provinces Gazetteer,’^ Article 
" Damolid' 

Ghrliakota consists of the ruins of a fortress, with a 
ruined palace of the usual pattern ; the means of entrance 
to tlio interior of the palace is, however, long, narrow and 
winding, and capable of being easily and stahhornly de- 
fended . The palace is on the highest spot of ground in the 
fort, wliioh is itsoLC further defended hy a deep and wide 
ditch, and brick and stone ramparts on the land sides, the 
two other sides being defended liy the Sonar Biver and by 
0110 of its tributaries; the citadel standing in the fork, at 
their junction, is defended on three sides hy these rivers. 

The ruins of the palace and of the fort walls are very 
oommon-placc, and need no further notice. 

Pvoni a coidain point within the fort, a very tall minar 
is visible in the dis lance northwards, I could obtain uo 
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information, but I sec it is noticed in the “ Central Provinces 

Gazetteer/’ Article “ Oark^kota.” 

Sagtir contains iiotMiig of uoto. Tlic large tank on tiio 
sontli-nx’st o£ the city is a very fine sheet oX water, and is 
adorned with ghats, among the stones composing Adiioli 
some are doubtless ancient ; a nearly illegible inscription, 
on Avhat appears to liaA^e once been an areliitpve, is lying in 
tlio compound of one of tbc bouses (of Avliicb a copy Avas 
taken), and occasionally worked stones of ancient times are 
to be seen applied to various uses l^y the inhabitants. 

GarhaiAfiirab is a fort a feAV miles from Sagar close to the 
road to Jbansi ; it is a modern one of the usual pattern, 
materials, and worktiiaiisliip. A dargali exists tlierc, and 
them are legends of buried treasure ; it is, lioAvevcr, in a 
dismantled state, and is said to have been destroyed by the 
Pridsli during tlie SAgar ‘IVau — consult " Central Provinces 
Gazetteer," Article "Sugar." 

EAHATGARn. 

Close to the road from Sugar to Bbfipal is the fort of 
PAliatgarli. 'Ibis fort is situat(5d on the top of tbe nortb- 
jieak of a long range of bills. It contains a large and 
deep tank dug out of solid rock ; tlic descent into the tank 
is by sleep and dangerous-looking steps formed of largo 
squared blocks of stone, wliioh, I tliink, liaA'^e for tlio most 
part remained undisturbed since tbe ancient founders brst 
kid them down. On the banks of the tank must once have 
existed a large temple of cut stone (granite), but the ex- 
tensive site is noAV occupied by a small temple on tbc re- 
mains of tlic old platform. Pilgrimages are made to iJie 
place, and an annual gathering takes place on tbe banks of 
the tank. Plic deep gloom and groat depth of the tank, 
from which light is shut out by the veitical face.s of the 
rock, which stands in high cliifs aU round, except at tbe 
mrroiv gliat, produce a feeling of aive, especially wlien one 
is ulojie. ^ The place is said to bo infested with wild animals 
of the tiger and hyena class, Avluch is quite probable, con- 
sidering that tbe sLmghter groimds of the modern city 
below are situated at the foot of the hill on which the fort 
stands; fortunately none appeared during my examination of 
the place. 

Besides this ancient tank and tho slirine near it, there 
arc several other buildmgs in the fort, some of wliicli are 
tombs of 3Iiibainmadaii saints ; these are square cells> sur- 
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mounted by domes on low necks ; the domes are not bulbous, 
and I think they may bo considered as of a time anterior 
to the Mughal conquest. I could obtain no traditions of 
any kind regarding either the fort or the bnildings in it, 
although rain detained mo there an entire day in addition to 
the day I reached the xdace, and during wbicli I made the 
necessary examination of the fort. 

In addition to the tomhs, there are the ruins of an esten- 
siye palace, with balconies OA'^erhanging tlio walls, from 
each of which is obtained a magnificent view of the coun- 
try and of the river, with its bindings, and its rax>ids over 
rocky ledges, and its beautiful deep green pools, with tlio 
great modern bridge in the distance. 

The fort is situated on the highest projecting spur of the 
range of hills in the vicinity ; the ascent to it is by means of 
a long winding passage defended hy outworks, and five gates 
have to he passed in succession before the interior of the 
fort can be reached. The gates are of stucco and nibble, 
arched in the xiointcd stylo, not liorse-slioc, and ornamented 
with red-stone flowered bosses in tlic spandrils. All tlio 
gates, however, are not so adorned, and only three of them are 
standing in tolerable preservation, though one of the three 
must soon fall. The last gateway leads through a long nar- 
row passage between the high brick walls of the two wings 
of the palace to the court-yard in front of tlie palace, and 
thence ttirough what once must have been a gate, to a long 
narrow street which runs northwards towards the tombs. 
Besides this great entrance, there is a small postern on the 
other side, and a large breach to tlie north-east, through 
which I obtained admission. Tlie northern end of the hill 
jilts out a long iray beyond the fori, wiLli a gentle slope 
to tlio plains lielow j the ascent up this is easy. On this side, 
however, the fort is defended hy no less than three rows of 
ivalls; an outermost one, hattlemented in the usual way, 
hilt not Tory thick, then a wide and deep ditch with veriical 
scarp and coimterscarj), then another strong wall, then a 
space occupied in jiart by ruins of liouses, then the main 
wall of the fort, to’wcring high over all the others. This wall 
is about 10 feet thick ] the battlements are of the usual 
X)attern. The breach which gave mo admission is near the 
point whore the trix>lo row of walls starts from on the cast 
side, and is in the main wall of the fort. 

jprom the high walls at this jjart, where also the rains of 
a large building, possibly the mahal, exist, is to bo seen a long 
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with apparently a curved gal)lc-eiKM roof ouvoloi> 
ed ill a luass of weeds and jangal, Liit the jangal round this 
was so dEi\se that I could not ohtam access to iti 

The halconics of the great palace mentioned above are 
adorned Avitli pretty roofs of the curved fom often to he 
seen in modern Hindu buildings, especially over the onior 
outvances of temples and of live court 'yards of palaces or 
mahals and oYcr balconies. The palace, tlioreforo, which con- 
tains this feature cannot bo old ; the balconies avo adorned 
with glazed tile.s, and the rooms are elegantly painted and 
ornamented ndtli mouldings and flowers in stucco. Some of 
the paintings were ornamented with gilding also, though tliis 
has mostly disappeared. The rooms are low with vaulted 
roofs, and are two storeys in height, resting on vaulted 
foundations, 

Prom lluhatgarh the road to Bliupdl while within British 
territory is good ; heyond that it becomes a nioro track, and 
the descents into the nalas are very steep and diMcult. 
lidgrod is a small place on the road, containing a small Ma- 
haratlm fort in ruins and a fow squared slonos, also a ruined 
tower at the foot of the hill. 

TEOHHA. 

Teonda is a small village about 5 miles north of Bdgrod ; 
it is situated at the foot of a range of small, hare, isolated 
hills, the peaks of which are very curiously sliapcd. On the 
extreme projecting point of the foremost hill is standing a 
rough Golumn of rock which appears to have a small cavity 
or cell inside ; it is perfectly inaccessible. Fium a dislanco of 
even a few miles (3), this rook appears exactly like a tower 
half ruined, standing on the slope in advance of the peak of 
tli 0 hills. There are several isolated peaks in this range of 
hills ^Yllieh look exactly like topes. The hills as they recede 
from the villago oi Teonda are covered ‘with jangal, said to 
he infested hy tigers, tliough I beliovo wolves or hyenas arc 
more probably the denizens of the low jangal. 

I examined one of these curiously-shaped peaks, and 
found it composed of natvu-al rook broken up into layers and 
presenting at a distance the oxaot appearance of arfciflcial 
eoni’-ses of rubble. 

On the foremost peak is a well and a square masonry 
tank, or Iwus, very small ; there is also a Survey station close 
to tUofte on the highest point of the hill ; the Survey flag-stafC 
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inserted into tlie moimd of stones marking tlio Survey station 
is now crowned ky a red flag indicating a lioly place ; and 
on tlie occasion of tlie annual fair held here, pilgrims go up 
this liill to see the well and the and possibly to worship 
the isolated coluniiL of rook, though T did not hear that this 
column is worshipped; the cell or hole in it is, however, con- 
sidered holy, as having been the residence of a Hislii of olden 
days. 

The village at the foot is literally built on ruins ; these 
ruins extend for a space about a mile in length hy half a 
mile in breadth ; and detached from the great mass arc other 
smaller heaps of ruins at the southern foot of the hills. The 
ruins consist of squared stones of granite, of pillars of gra- 
nite and red sandstone, of hrick, and of rubble walla, and 
of an irregular-shaped fort, still retaining some show of de- 
fence by having sentinels posted at its two gates. The walls of 
tho fort are of rubble and mortar, the hattlemonts are 
mostly all gone ; in fact, I do notrememhor seeing any at all ; 
and the walls are ruinous in several places, and give easy access 
to the Ulterior, which contains a modem house of large size, 
built of old materials, the residence of the chief local officer, 
and a medley of huts with walls of mud, rubble and hrick, 
roofed irith flat tiles. Outside the fort are several mins of 
houses, evidently themselves built of still older mins; 
several pillars doubtless belong to the old Hindu period, judg- 
ing from their shape and weathering, but the great majority 
ol pillars consisting of red sandstone are cerUihly Muham- 
madan, if we judge from their apparently fresh appearance, 
and from the want of depth and boldness in the few calv- 
ings they possess ; the carvings being simply of the kind 
found on the plainest of the granite pillars in tlie Kjutb 
court-yard, hut very shallow, and confined to the capitals and 
bases. Numerous tombs of stone and brick and two or tliree 
dargabs exist among the mins outside the fort. On the hanks 
of the large tank, near the northern foot of the hills, tho de- 
scendant of the former owner of the place, a Syad, now occu- 
pies a miserable house amidst the wreck of the old grand 
edifloos which once belonged to ids ancestors. 

It is possible that Teonda was a place of some note in the 
Hindu period, but from the few remains of Hindu times that 
exist, I do not think it probable that it was a large place ; 
its greatness dates to the time of Muhammadan ascendancy, 
and, judging from the mins of buildings that exist, to the 
early Mughal period. 
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There n few Hindu simnes and many Sati pillars, one of 
Snmvat IHli century; hut the inscriptions on them are too 
worn to ho made out, except a few letters of the date. 

PATHAHI. 

• 

Pathai'L is a place oC some importance now, about 12 
miles to the north of Tconda. The ancient remains lierc are 
immerous and extensive. The present city of Pathari is 
situated at the nortliem foot of an isolated rochy hill, about 
a mile long, running nearly north-west and south-east. 
Between the present city and "the hill is a fme incce of water, 
in the midst of which rises a stone pillar. No traditions 
exist about it, but it may be a votive pillar, such as is usual 
to erect at the intended site of a structure, or in the centre 
of. a uowly -formed tank bed ; usually, in modern times, they 
are made of wood, and soon perisli ; the people call the pillar 
in the centre of the tank at Pathari MarJiya^ thus implying 
that it is one of the pillars of a sunken temple, and, indeed, 
some assert that there are numerous other pillars and frag- 
ments close to it in the tank bed, and that some otJicrs appear 
oven above the water wdien the tank dries suilioioiitly in 
seasons of great drought, but I conld see none. 

Oil the west hank of tlie lank are several ohliatris and a 
small fort of recent date. On the embankment of tbo tank 
which confmes its winters on tlie nortli side, arc fine old 
fragments of statues, some of which are enshrined in small 
modem shrines of bidck and mortar ; the east and north banks 
of the tank arc held up by strong walls of stone, mostly of 
split, haimner-dresscd blocks of stone laid on each other 
iviihout mortar. The w\aU thus formed is ])lumb, but at in- 
tervals arc gliats and portions of ivalls of dressed and ivell- 
fitted stones ; these w^alls are also nearly plumb, diminishing 
upwards hy naiTOw off-sets. The steps of the ghat <arB very 
steep, and one is astonished at suddenly sinking, more than 
he expects, in descending the steps, for the ivaler is so clear, 
that the successive falls of the steps appear less than they 
icallv are. 

On the east bank are two modern-looking shrines and a 
dargah. All these show mdisputahle signs of having been 
built of older materials, and on the sites of older structures, 
and indeed the ghats and walls in many places, botli on the 
east and noi'tli, shew, from tlie evident misplacement of the 
stones they are built of, that they have also been built of 
oldei mateiials ; so that I consider the tradition of the mins 
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of a temple being siilimorgecl in the tank as a valuable and 
im]Jortant evidcncG, confirmatory of the entleuee of the 
n^alls and ghats of tlie tank that this tank did not exist 

1) 1 aiioiciLt times, when Pathari was in a Nourishing condi- 
tion, hut was constructed after its decay, when the temple 
now said to he sulimcrged had been ruined by whatever 
causes. 

The existence of a Muhammadan dargah on the hanks 
of the tank, built of older materials, ap^iears to me a very 
significant circiiinstance as tending to show tliat to Mitliam- 
inadan bigotry, here as elsewhere, this noble place owes its 
destriictiou. 

This tank is formed by embanking across a valley that 
runs belween the west slope ol the Pathari hill and the hil- 
lock on which the present city and citadel stand. Tlie 
I’^alley runs in a westerly direoliou, enlarging as it goes, until 
it emerges into a wide low plain ; but before it widens into a 

2) lain, and immediately below the embankment of the great 
tank, a second embankment runs across it, forming another 
tank, now of no groat size, but wliicli, in the absence of the 
•first cmhankmont, and before being choked with w^eecls, mnst 
liave been a noble sheet of water. Tliis tank ap^iears to me 
to be ancient ; and indeed a large city, as Pathari was in an- 
cient times, must have had a large tank for the supply of 
ivater ; wells, from the rooky nature of the soil on which 
the oity stands and stood, being neither numerous nor easily 
dug. If my conjecture be correct, then the submerged, 
tomtde (if temple it were) would have occuj)iccl inecisely 
the same relative position to this tank that tlie great Qadar- 
iiial temj)lo does with regard to its tank. 

As observed before, the city stands on a low bill, formed 
of a spur of the large hill whicli, starting from its south- 
eastern corner, runs west for about half aniile, then re- curves, 
running parallel, or nearly so, to its iiarcnt hill for another 
I lircc- quarters of a milo. The large tank spoken of before 
lies inclosed between these elevations, and at its greatest 
extent cannot he over half a mile long by a quarter milo 
broad. The city stands on the portion of the spur wliich 
runs parallel to the great hill on the west side of the tank, 
but the suburbs extend from the north-west comer ol the 
large bill to its north-eastern comer, and along its eastern 
face, for a short way, being thus separated from the city by 
the embanked valley. The oitaxlol occuincs the south-east 
corner of the oity, wliich ilsedf occiiiiies the entire extent 
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of tliG Spur to its noi’tliGru cuidj tvIigi’G it slopos stoGply clown 
to fclio gi’eat plain or valley spoken of before. In breadth, 
the city occupies tlie entire breadtli of the gently sloping 
top of the Ivillockj tliQ nortliera face of wliicli is a stee|j, but 
not mggetl, slope down to tlrevalley, and the west foye con- 
sists of huge rounded Ijoulclors and pointed rocks, rising iii 
naked ruggedness over each other from tlie plains below. 
The citaclel and city are each defended by walls ; the citadel 
on all sides, tlic city on all except the tank side. The wall 
dividing the citadel from tlie city is much ruined, but its other 
sides are still mostly in good order i it appears of the post- 
Miiliammadan period, and I should say of the Toglak style, 
from the great slope of its walls, though they are far from 
being nearly so massive as those of Toglalcabad ; they are 
huilt of nibble and mortar, and are loop-holed. Traces of 
the city walls also exist in places, but they were mneb weaker ; 
and if a mere guess be worth anytliing, I should call them 
more ancient, dating probably to the Hindu period of the 
Guptas, whose pillar now frowns in solitary majesty over the 
ruins around. 

Wtliin the city arc immense heaps of ruins, mostly of 
dwelling liouses, in the style of cloisters or rooms round 
open court-yards 5 they aro of the Jlluhaiiunadan period, but 
underlying these ruins and existing liouscs are frequently 
to be seen stono platforms of a still more ancient period, 
dating probably to the Gnpta period ; these platforms are of 
large, dressed stone bloclts of granite, now no longer oven 
and entire, and though sliow'ing signs of renewal or rcstoi^a- 
tion in places, yet retaining distinct traces of their original 
regularity and evenness. Muhammadan masjids once occu- 
pied jjortions of the city, and the remains of tlio great plat- 
form at the north-east end of the city especially bears traces 
of a Mubaihmadan masjid and dargah j but they, in their 
turn, have made way for modern baniyas’ houses, and huts, 
and weeds, and desolation. 

One gate of the city opens on the embankment of the 
present tank, which forms a sort of road or approach to it ; 
the gate opens on a strongly-defended passage, or covered- 
ivay as I lielievo it is tecbuically called, which led, by oiie 
zig-zag turn, to what apparently was the southern end of the 
great platforni, a brancli going also to the north end of the 
platform which overlooks the covered way as it slojies up ; 
this place, tlicrplore, was one of the gre<at public places in 
the oil y. Other gates existed on other sides, one about the 
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inicldle of the north side, and one, or perha23s, two posterns on 
the west side, opening on the rugged pile of rocks, which on 
this side form the descent into the iDlain. On the tank side 
I tliink there was a small gate ; to the south there are no 
signs of any large gates, exceed near the south-east end, 
where, I tliink, a gate must have existed, as in the Hindu 
period the great entrance would probably liave been on this 
side, being nearest to the gi*eat mass of ruins occupying the 
jilain on the south and south-east sides of the hill. 

The portion of sjmr between the city and the groat hill 
is, and has apparently long been, used as a quarry ; good 
sandstone is easily and abundantly obtainable here, and a 
large portion of tlie inhabitants are engaged in various ways 
in the stone traffic here. Large slabs, 10 and 12 feet long, 
and G feet ^vidc, and of vaiying thickness, can easily ho, and 
are to this day, quarried here for exjiort, as no demand exists 
in the miserable city or its immediate violnity now ; but it is 
clear that the large slabs (each measuring sometimes 15 feet 
square by 1 foot deep) wliich now lie in the ruins to the 
north, north-east, and south-east of the great hill, forming 
each in itself a roof for the numerous small single-cell 
temples, scattered about, were obtained here ; and I have no 
doubt the Idl^ or great mouolit hie pillar, was also obtained 
from those quarries. Two varieties of stouc are obtained 
from these quarries : a red stone, sometimes soft and micace- 
ous, and sometimes compact and bard, and a close-grained 
hard white variety, 

The monolitliic pillar in the city has been described in 
the pages of the “ Journal, Asiatic Society I shall, therefore, 
content myself with a brief notice of it, It is a tall, round, 
plain, slightly-tapering shaft of wliito compact sandstone ; 
the lower portion, for a height of 7 feet 9| inches, being a 
square of 2 feet 8 inches each way, with a slightly projecting 
panel, 2 feet 2 inches wide, on each side. On the northern 
panel is an inscription in late Grupta characters, much worn 
by the weather j below this portion of the monolith, wliich 
forms as it v^ere a base to the round shaft, the pillar becomes 
a plain square 2 foot inches each way. How far the base is 
bmied ivithin the earth, I have not been able to ascertain, 
but the entire shaft, and pedestal, and base are of one stone ; 
the shaft and pedestal with the inscidjition being carefully 
smoothed and polished, though of the polish few traces now 
remain. The capital consists of a disk, mth rounded and 
corrugated edge, sha^icd like tho cciitral zone of an oblate 
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is siu’iiiouAted liy two luinum iigurGS placod bcick to btickj 
armcdj and bearing shields. At present, only a portion of 
the western figure, up to the waist, exists, and also a small 
fragment of the lowest portion of the eastern, the rest hav- 
ing traditionally been broken off by lightnuig, which has also 
split off a large jdcce of the shaft of pillar at tlio upper end 
on its ivest face ; but from the example at Eran, it appears 
that the figure on top consisted of two human figures back 
to Ijack, bearing shields, and armed with spears. 

The round portion of the shaft diminishes upwards, hut 
very slightly ; the diminution, so far as can be judged nou', in 
its mnlilatcd condition, being not more than ij inch, the 
diameter at Ijotioui of the circular portioir being 3 feet 
inches iicnrly. The height of the roimd portion of the shaft 
is just twelve diameters, or 27 feet 1 inch nearly, of which 26 
feet 11 inches nearly is in one smooth incco ^vith tlie^ pedes- 
tal or base of the nionolith, and the npj>ormost romaiiimg 2 
inches forms a sort of neck to the capital, exceeding the 
diameter o£ the shaft by about 2 inclies, or slightly more. 
The maximum diameter of the corrugated capital exceeds 
fhe diameter of the shaft by just one- third, and its thickness is 
just one-third the diameter of the shaft ; it has a neck at its 
iip 2 )er end, similar to the neck, or head, at its lower, and is 
surmounted by a sc^nare abacus, which enlarges in stej)s, from 
bottom upwards, till it attains a maximiun side, slightly 
grcxater than the maxiimmi diameter of the disk below ; 
this size it retains to the to^n The steps on the luider sur- 
face of the abacus, by wdiich it enlarges, are three in numl)er. 
Tlic total height of the ca})ital, including the abacus, is 
just oik; diniuetcr, or a very little more, and the mutilated 
figure on top is al)OUt the same ; the total height of the 
pilkir, until its statues, from the present ground level being 
nearly 47 feet, of wliioh more than 42 foot is one piece of 
stone. 

As usual, tradition ascribes this jiillar to Ehim P4ndu, 
whose walking stick it is represented to have been, and to 
have been left licre when in bis wanderings during bhe 
fourteen years’ exile he, udth his brothers, passed this Avay 
and Sojourned here some time. Strange, however, to say, 
file large tank, sioken of before, is not ascribed to him. 

Tills closes iiiy notice of the ancient remains witliin the 
]>i'csent inhahiled city, but more imjiortant and far moi’e 
numerous reinafns exist round about for a distance of 1 J 
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01* 2 miles on ilie east, north and souUi'east sides, ivliieli I uoiv' 
proceed to notice* 

The most important and mtere.sting oL those is tlic great 
temple to tlie south-east of the largo hill, known as tlie 
temple of Gad<amial. It is, in fact, the mo*st interesting and 
important relic of old times in the place; arc! litcetural details 
are given in plates and photographs* 

The temple consists of a coll, with the iisuxil other por- 
tions in fTont, as in the examples at IGiajurahn; hut, whereas, 
in all otlier examples except one, the cells are sc^uares, the 
cell of this is an ohlong. The main tcmplo stands wiiliiu 
a eowvt-yard (which was prohahly once inclosed hy walls) 
with seven other siihordinate temples, disposed round it sym- 
metrically (mde plan) ; this imier court has a gatcivay of a very 
unique style and exquisite heauty, and heyond this gate 
exists another, which probably formed the entrance to an 
outer court-yard. Tliis last consists of a small flat roof, sup- 
ported by two double pillars in front, and two single pilasters 
with rough hacics heliiud, thus proving incoiitesiilily that a 
wall once ran heliind the rear line of pilasters ; indeed, traces 
of this wall exist to this day in the shape of a low line of 
mounds. 

The peculiarities in the aroliiteeture of this tcmj)lc need 
detailed and critical examination ; this is not the lilac e for a 
discussion of that sort, which uill more appropriately form 
portion of a distinct paper on the arcliitooture of the ancient 
monuments in* the district, wliioli I hope to he able to submit 
at a future period. The subject is too great to he brought 
within the limits of a report like this, nor does a sufficiency 
of materials now exist to write on it as fully as could be 
wished. This, however, I may note here, that the temple 
'appears to belong to two distinct periods, or at least that the 
original design of the temple appears to have been only a 
cell with a portico, and that this was afterwards added to, 
forming the complete temple as it now stands, 

At present, the temple is in a ruinous condition ; great 
heaps of cut stone eflectnally hide all the mouldings and 
tlio basement of the or tower ; the plate shews 

the mouldmgs on the outer face of tlie walls of tlie mamkipu. 
The simplicity of these mouldings of the mandaiia is remark- 
able, and contrasts strongly with the elaborate and inagni- 
Jiccut mouldings of the temples at ICliajnrdhd. On the east, 
the walls of the .sanctum are supported on the outside by 
great platforms of dry stone abutting against them up to a 
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great height; these platforms are hiiilt of ruined fragments 
from the tcmjiie itself piled on each other. Tlie cell has the 
tisual tower roof ovei' it; the entrance to the cell is con- 
Htructed in the usual pattern, of an architrave for the ui^per 
memher to support the mass above ; the primary architrave 
having cracked, a second door-fi'amo of rough- dressed plain 
stone ivas put in to support it. The figure over the enti'anco is 
that of a four-armed female, holding a sword, shield and 
how, the fourth arm being broken ; a lion crouches at her feet ; 
in my notes I find it called a bull instead of a lion, hut the 
photograph shews the figure clearly to he that of a lion; 
he the animal either lion or hull, the female is clearly meant 
to represent Pdrvati. Pelow this architrave, and between it and 
the lower rough arcliitravc, is another until three medallions, 
each with W’hat may be taken to be a representation of a 
Buddhist tope within a sort of ornamental fiowored ground- 
work, or a half lotus, clearly iu either case a Buddhist omhlom. 
The supurb outer gateway is crowued with the Buddhist 
wdieel in the centre ; it is to be iiiferrcd, therefore, that what- 
ever the age of this temple may he, it was originally Brahma- 
nical, but w'as afterwards appropriated by Buddliists, who 
may have added the superb outer gateway, and perhaps also 
the outermost one. 

This inference is supported by the existence within the cell 
of a lingani, besides other sculptures of a large size, which I 
suspect to be Brahmanieal, but wdiich,lymg, as they do, face 
doiniwnrds, and too heavy and too inconveniently placed to 
he easily moved, cannot be jiroperly examined ; the principal 
statue inside is a life-size figiiro of Maya Devi witli the infant 
Buddha; this siqwb hns-rclief, which competent judges 
have pronounced to he the finest and largest piece of Indian 
sculpture (sec ‘^Jornmal, Asiatic Society,’’ and Sleoman), 
is 6 feet 3 inches long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, exclusive of the 
projecting tenons at its foot, wliich fitted into Sockets to keep 
it standing in position, and 2 feet 9 inches thick, the relief 
of the figures being such as to leave the ground work only 5 
inches tliick. It is noiv luifortimatGly in three pieces, and lies 
with its face downwards ; hut I infer from the account of tliis 
statue in Colonel Sleemau’s rambles, that not long ago it Avas 
in its original position. The floor of the sanctum has been 
most mercilessly dug up, aud other large statues besides this 
superb one lie jaimiicd face dowmvards in a confused heap 
in the ruins of the floor. Tradition states that not more 
than a fcAv year's ago, a European came to the ifiacc, dug it 
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uj) foi' treasurOj and discovering an incalculable amount, 
quietly took it and disap2)cared ; next moiiiiiig, tlic workmen 
einjdoyecl, going as usual to dig, foimd that the Eui’Ojjean 
had loft, and going inside the temple found, lying abonti 
several asharfds (gold coins), -which cx^dained at once the 
cause of the Euro2)ean’s sudden disappearance I 

The tradition regarding this temple is, that in olden days, 
there lived a Muni [the kluhammadans say Tir) in a cave on 
the hill adjacent, imknoAvn to any one ; he had a goat which 
used regularly to come and graze with the flock in charge of 
a poor she^iherd, and disap^iear in the evening. The shepherd 
took as much care of it as of the cattle regularly entrusted 
to him, and for which he was paid ; ho at last determined to 
ascertain who was the o-wner of the goat, with a view to 
claim some return for his services in taking care of the 
goat ; one evening, therefore, he f ollo-w^ed it, neglecting his 
flock, and after much exertion, and many bridsca and 
scratches, found himself led up the hill to the mouth of a 
cave, which the goat entered ; the shepherd followed, and 
saw an old man seated mtont in meditation. It was now 
dark, and afraid of staying, yet unwilling to leave umneii- 
tioned the object of his visit, lie made a noise to attract the 
old man’s attention, who thereupon turning to liim, enquired 
the object of his -vdsit ; the man said he desired some return 
for lus attendance on the goat, as he had carefully tended it 
for a long time; the old man took up a handful oi jama 
(corn) and gave it him as his wages ; disgusted and indignant, 
but afraid to remonstrate, or remain longer, the man hasten- 
ed do-wn and reached home, where his wife, alarmed at his 
extraordinary absence, eagerly questioned him as to the cause 
of the delay ; taking the handful of com from his dhoti, he 
indignantly tlirew it on a heap of cowdungfucl, saying, “Eor 
this I have nearly killed myself,” relating the whole circums- 
tance; the two sat down, the man in sullen discontent, and 
the woman to attend the cooking, w^hon, stretching her hand 
for one of the fuel cakes, she found it changed into metal, 
whioli on examination turned out to be gold. Overjoyed 
and grateful, tbe man immediately went back to the cavern 
to thank the old man, but found it silent and empty, and the 
old man was never seen or heard of again. The shej)herd 
hid the wealth and began to build a temple, gradually taking 
out what was needed for its construction from his hoard. 

The temple that he built is the Gadarmal, so called fi*om 
gcideri (shepherd), and in the temple he caused sculptured 
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iiHEigcs of liiuisftlf tUicl of liis ■w'ifc to ])g sot up l tlio lai’ge, 
statue of liis wife lie set up in tlic nikldlc, liis outi was on 
the side; lie also dug the tanlc in front, liuilt its gliats pd 
the pillared hall on its banks, and many other temples, with- 
out exhausthig his wealth, which remained buried, and "was 
lost at his cand his wife’s death, as they had no cliilclrcn. A 
little-known addition to the legend states that the lions over 
the gateway are the guardians of the buried treasure, and 
that wdioever can hit the exact spot they appear to be watch- 
ing, will, on digging, find the treasure ; as the lions look in 
diverging directions, the mtersections of their lines of sight 
can never fall in front of them, hut must fall somewhere 
beliind them, and therefore witliin the temple, or behind it, 
probably the former. 

Pi’om this story it is probable that the other large sculp- 
ture now lying face down, close to a corner of the cell, is 
that of a male figure. 

This legend deserves some attention, as it [liffors totally 
fi’om the usual legends of temples being built, either by 
Yiawakarman, or by kings. A legend similar to this I faintly 
rememher hearing in another locality long ago, hut I cannot 
now call to mind where or on what occasion I heard it. 

On the stones of the tower, over the griha^ar'bJia, aro 
several single letters, evidently masons’ marks. The forms of 
the letters appear to me to be those of the 8th or 9 th century, 
which therefore, judging from this, must be the date of the 
oldest portions of the temple. 

As before pointed out, the temple was origmally Brah- 
manical, and nns then appropriated by the Buddhists, uho, 
it may he supposed, added the exterior portions of the main 
temple ; these portions are later than the groat temple, hut 
tlion style is such that, judging from them, I hesitate to 
ascribe them to any later period than the end of the 9th, or 
heginning of the 10th century, and would ’willingly place 
them earfier. If, however, the masons’ marks on the stones 
of the gnhagarhha be of the 9t]i centmy, the additions could 
not have been made till some time afterwards. 

It may be conjectiwcd that the additions are duo to 
Buddhists; if so, a change in the predominant religion of the 
country must have set m shortly after the construction of 
the original temple, i. c., somewhere about the latter end of 
the 9th century, even though it is possible that the tcmido 
was built by private persons. 

Therefore, if from any sources wo could obtain records of 
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tlie tings wlio reigned over Pathari in the 8th, 9tli and 10th 
centui'ies, we shotild on this supposition find that cither a 
permanent or temporary change of the predominant religion 
toot place about tliis period. Althougli, as a rule, persecution 
was seldom exercised hy rulers over their subjects of a 
different religion, there is evidence in more instances than 
one that the temples of the -weatcr body were appropriated 
by the stronger ; hitherto nothing has been brought forward 
to show that snch a change did tate place, 

Eut to the sui^position that the aildition.s and enlarge- 
ments were hy Buddhists, there are grave objections, and 
although it must be admitted that the beauty of execution, 
according to competent judges, of the great statue within 
the temple indicates an early age, it docs not necessarily 
follow that tho additions and enlargements to the teinplo 
itself were made hy Buddhists. 

Poremost of these olijections is the rude inner frame- 
work within the old Brahnianical doorway of the sanctum. 
It wdll ho noticed that below tho Brahmanical top sill of tlio ' 
doorway is a Buddliist one, apparently suiiported only hy the 
rudo top sill of the rude inner framework. To imagine tho 
men who executed or ordered the noble sculpture inside, 
capable of having also ordered or executed the barbarous 
inner frame of the doorway, is well nigh impossible ; but it 
is possible that tho Buddhist top sill docs not depend for 
support on tho rude lower architrave, and that it was put in 
before tho original Brahmanical top sill cracked and needed 
the support which the rudo lowest top - sill now affords ; this 
objection, therefore, ap 2 )arently very weighty at first sight, is 
hy no means convincing. 

The magnificent gateway in front of tlie temple is apjja- 
reiitly Buddhist; hut on careful examination, lam convinced 
that it is Brahmanical, converted to Buddhist purposes. On 
the centre of the great architrave is a wheel, the sure sign of 
Buddhism, hut in the architrave itself, at its centre, we see 
a soulpturcd representation of the usual pedestal of statues ; 
the incongruity of the wheel surmounting, in the way it does 
{vide photograph and folates), the architrave is apj^areut; it 
has 310 manner of connexion with tho scul^itured pedestal in 
design or appropriateness. Let us imagine tlie wheel removed 
and its place occujued hy a moderate-sized statue of Paiwati, 
and instead of discord, have complete harmony ; the 
statue of Pdrvati would very appropriately surmount the 
sculptured pedestal, and with the statues of the lions, he?' 
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emhlcms^ would form one liarinonious whole. Ilad there 
existed anywhere ou the gateway any indication^ besides 
llie inappropriately placed wheel, of its Buddhist oi’igin, I 
should have hesitated to consider this gateway as merely an 
adaxitation of a Brahmanical scnlptoo to Buddhist pur- 
poses, notwithstanding the evident incongruity or discord 
of the wheel being placed on the square, sculptm'cd xDcdestal, 
in the way it is ; let it he understood that it is by no means 
meant to ])e asserted that the wheel could not ho placed ou 
a i>Gtlestal without iwoducing discord \ what is meant is, that 
the manner in which tliis X)articular wheel is placed on this 
particular sculptured x^edostal, without any apx)arent con- 
nexion or unity of design or adaptability, does pu’oduco an 
idea of complete discord. 

It is thus seen that, notwithstanding xwesent appearances, 
the gateway is really Brahmanioal, and this is almost demon- 
strated hy the fact, that some of the smaller temples, sur- 
rounding the great temple, have sculptiwed over the top 
sills of their doorways rexweaentations of Pdrvati; and I 
have no douht, could wc recover tlio sctLl];)tures on the top 
sills of all the doorways, some of which are now missing, 
whilst others are too 'wom to be made out, they would all he 
found to have been of Brahmanical origin. As the nohle gate^ 
way fornis cui essential ]yctH of the inner coiiH^yard with its 
minor teynjyleSi it mi\at have been built at the same time as 
the smaller temides, and these being clearly Brahmanical 
the gateway must bo so also. The only possible, but very 
improbable, escajie out of this inferciioG is that the Brah- 
maiiical gateway alone was knocked dowm when the Bud- 
dMsts took jjossession of the temple, altliongh they did not 
knock down the minor temples. 

It therefore aj)pears to me clear that, although the ori- 
ginal temple apjjears to have been enlarged and added to, 
this is due, not to Buddhists, hut to Brahmanists. 

Therefore, we can recognize four x>eriods in the history of 
the tenixde : — 

1st — the construction of the simple temple, consisting 
of a cell, with a sort of antechamber in the thickness of the 
front waU of the tower j 

2nil the extension of the original design hy the addition 
of the various other parts, maldiig up a com]dete tom]do, as 
seoii in the finest and most inagnilicent examples in Central 
India, with a comjdete sot of subordinate shrines round tlio 
principal one, and a 8iix>crb gateway ; 
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tli 0 apjiropriation of the temple hy Buddhists ; and 

lastly 

4th — ^the reparation of the temple, ivhetlier Bralimanists 
or Buddhists, is iincertam ; at Tvliicli time, the rude inner 
framG-work was put mtliin the doorway of tho sanctum, and 
the rude dry stone walls built up to support the bulging 
sides of the groat tower. 

The Hrat three periods must have succeeded each other 
rapjidly, for it is evident that the great sculpture of Maya 
Devi could only have been executed before the great decay of 
art in Central India set in, wliioh appears to have been about 
the end of the 11th century Samvat, or the beginning of the 
12tli at the latest. The gateway pDlars, comparing them 
with the Khajiu’dlid examples, appear to belong to the middle 
of tho 9th century A. D. ; we thus have roughly the end of 
the 8tb century or beginning of 0th century for the latest 
date of the construction of the cell and toAver of the main 
temple ] the middle of the 9th for the superb additions to it ; 
and llth centiu’y for the appa’opiiatioii of the temple by 
Bnddhisls. Tliat Patliari Avas a ilourisliing place and possess^ 
ed Brahmanical temples in the 8th century of the SaiiiA^at is 
shown below in an inscription from a small temple near tlio 
tank and p)resent city of Pathaii. 

I do not thhik it necessary to produce evidence of the 
existence in a iloimshing condilion of Buddhism in this 
part of India in the 10th or llth century ; not only Cliand, 
Avheii he calls the Minister of Parmhl a Parwar, hut the in- 
scriptions on the Jain and Buddhist temples and statues in 
Mahoha, and Kliajnrdhd, place this beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 

In concluding this brief notice of the great temple, the 
most interesting Hindu structure Avithin tho limits of my 
tour this season, I beg to bo piermitted to earnestly represent, 
for the consideration of Government, the advisability of some 
measures being taken for the conservation and care of tlieso 
most mteresting ruins, especially of the beautiful and unique 
gateway and of the groat statue : the gate, as will be seen 
from the plioiograph, is in an unsafe condition. I would re- 
commend either its removal to Calcutta, where it would form 
an imposing object in the Museum grounds, or if this bo 
found inexpedient, T would at least beg leave earnestly to re- 
commend the expenditure of a moderate sum to collect and 
piece together the fTagments, and restore the arch Avhioh, once 
springing from the caphtals of the piUnrs, supported the centre 
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of the ai’oliitrave, and to execute whatever is needful i’or the 
stability of the structure. The statue can easily he removed 
to Calcutta and placed iu the Museum at little cost.^ 

To the north and north-east of the great temple is a large 
tanh, now chohccl with -weeds and shallow, hiit -jvliicli, at 
one period, must have been a fine sheet of water ; this tanlc is 
formed hy embanking the valley at the head of ■vyliich the 
temple stands. On the north and west sides, the enihanlcment 
is in good order, is mostly faced -with large blocks of dressed 
stone, and possesses a fine ghat on the longer face, on one 
of the stones of which an inscription exists, which has been 
copied and submitted with the other inseriptioiis to General 
Cunningham. On the embankment, and nearly opposite the 
great temj)lc, is a pillared hall standing on a high hasomont, 
and commanding a fine prospect. This pillared hall is known 
as Bythak ; no traditions exist regarding it, and I am of 
opinion that it has undergone repair and alteration since if 
■was first erected ; the roof is of plain flat stone slabs sup- 
ported on three rows of plain pillars, fom- iu each ro^v, hence its 
usual designation of Barakhanihsi. Near it are several re- 
mains on a small mound, but of no particular importance, 
and I think of comparatively recent times. A portion of the 
emhanlcnient of the tank, for some distance on either side of 
the pillared hall, is faced hy a nearly vertical stone revete- 
jnent of large blocks of dressed stone. 

In the middle of the embankment on the west side arc 
signs of a small temple having once existed, hut Httlo trace 
of it now remains. 

At the comer diagonally opposite to the pillared hall 
stands a small temple dedicated to Parvati. 

Clos(i to the embankment and north-east of the great 
temple stands a group of ruins, consisting of the ruins of 
several temples and pillared halls j the principal one appeal’s 
to have consisted of a court-yard surrounded on three sides 
by pillared halls with an entrance on the west flanked by two 
small temides consisting of only a flat-roofed cell eacli ; on 
the north side thc3 pillars have entirely disaiipeared ; but on 
the east and south they still exist in a dilapidated condition. 
The eastern hull consists of six rows of pillars, seven in each 
row supporting a flat roof ; the first row* is oniamcnied, and has 
chamfered edges ; the second row is plain and is backed by a 
plniu null, with a doonvay and latticed openings; the third row 
is ornamented uitli loins medallions ; the fourth row has the 
edges chamfered, hut is otherwise plain; the fifth is similar and 
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is Imckccl by a plain wall with latticed openings, and a door 
in the niichllo j tlie sistb^ wMoli abuts against the back wall of 
the bnildingj is similar. Tlie budding may therefore be con- 
sidered as divided into tluee portions : Ist, the portico, being 
merely a long verandah ; 3nd, the ball proper ; 3rd, the long 
gaUory, which serves as the sanctum. ; the lattices closing the 
openings are of very plaui) suhstantial, simple geometrical 
patterns, and are of sandstone. 

The statues inside are numerous ; there are, in fact, aU the 
ten avatars of Vishnu except the fish ; the tortoise incarna- 
tion is remarkable, Dide photograph; it represents a pole on 
the back of a tortoise -with a rope wound round it, the ends 
of wlucli are held on op];>osite sides by human figures ; it is a 
representation of the churning of the sea when Vishnu as- 
sumed the form of a tortoise, to serve as a pivot on which the 
liill Mandar could rotate, as without this arrangement the 
mountain would have sunk down into the bottom of the sea. 
The rope is Vasidci, and indeed on the sculpture, broken 
though it is, the head of a serpent, with a portion of its 
ropc-liko body attached, can. be seen on the right hand- 
figure, though the portion connecting this until the rest of 
the body wound on the ujiriglit is broken off. The mountain, 
Mandar, roprcseiited here by the cylindiical pole lias a 
figure of an elejihant ridden by a man on the toji ; this figure 
no doubt represents Indra ; what the figures underneath the 
tortoise represent, or those on the top seated on a sculptured 
ledge or beLioli rmmiug across the entire sculpture, I cannot 
make out; the large figure on the left is four-handed and 
beai's Vishnu’s embloms. 

This sculpture is very suggestive ; at the present day, the 
emblem of Siva bears a very close resemblance to the tortoise 
with tlio upright on his back, and iudecd the tortoise may 
very well represent the Arglia, witliin which the phallic sym- 
bol is now alivays set up, and it appears worthy of inq^uiry 
Avhether originally the phallic symbol was not an emblem of 
Vishnu. 

It would he out of place to speculate here on the prob- 
able or possible origin of, or changes wdiioh, the phallic 
symbol may have undergone iii the course of ages in various 
countries, or to which of the three great deities of the Hindu 
pautlicon, it u as first applied in India ; it is enough to in- 
dicate that such change is not by any means improbable, 
and that the ebaraotor of Vishnu as preserver is the one 
which, ou a prior) grounds, has the host right to the symbol; 
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wliile Siva, in liis capacity of cleskoyep, and Bi’alima as 
creator, have not mucli connexion wiili it ; and of those two 
again, Brahma has a hotter natural right to it than Siva, who 
lias none at all. 

The statue of the Buddl\a incarnation in this group of 
sculptures is rcmarkahle j it represents a man standing, hold- 
ing an alms-howl in his hand, and with a canoi)y over his 
head of the extended hood of a naga i this is a very unusual 
way of representing Buddha, and as such worthy of notice. 

A figure of Parasu Bama, with how and quiver of arrows, 
also occurs, and is worth noting, as statues or reprcsoiita- 
tiouB of Parasu Bama arc very rare. 

Outside, and in frojit of the building, is an upright and 
cylindric stone, exactly like a modern lingam, with foiu’ sculp- 
tures on four sides rej)resenting Yishnu in his four incarna- 
tions as Yaraha, Yamaii, &c, ; this is a very remarkable and 
significant piece of sculiiture, hearing on the question of 
Yishnu having originally been, the deity who w^as typifi.ed 
hy the Phallus. 

A colossal fi^iuc of the varAha avatar, represented hy a 
human figure with a hoards head, lies close to it in two or 
three pieces. 

Close to this structure are the ruins of several other 
temples, none however of a large size ; in the most perfect 
of these there is a vaiAha of largo size, with the usual rows 
of human figures aU over his body; it measures 5 feet 6 
inches in length, by 2 feet in breadth and 5 feet in lieight ; 
a section of the interior of tliis temple is given in plate. 
The roof is formed of flat stones of large sizes. The ruins of 
tlie other temples may be passed over, as containing nothing 
of special interest in any but an architectural point of view, 
hut of this I reserve a discussion for a future occasion. 

To the north-west of the great Gadarinal temple, and 
not far from the foot of the hill , is a large group of ruins, 
consisting of Jain temples in all stages of decay ; tlie origi- 
nal design of tlie great group appears to have been a numlier 
of cells round an open court-yard ; the monotony of the 
lines of ceUs being agreeably relieved by larger teinjilos 
at the important points, as the centres and corners ; on one 
Bide, two tower roofs rLso up close to each other, and, I heliovo, 
mark the sites of the principal slu-ines; the present entrance 
is tlu'ough a narrow guij in tlie walls ; all the colls are flat- 
roofed; those on ill c side where the double tower rises are 
two-storcyed, and it is possible the otliers, or some of the 
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others, may have also been two-storeyed ; the cells are, some of 
them, full to choMng of uuintercstlng naked Jain statues of 
all sizes, from 1 foot to 8 feet in height, and of several sorts 
of stone. At present a Samdclli, with a cJucraUj stands in the 
centre of the court-yard, and is evidently a modern erection 
bnilt of the materialf3 of the surrounding ruined towers and 
cells. 

Several isolated small heaps of laiina and nioniids indicate 
the sites of numerous temples all about the place, hut none 
arc of any special interest. The Sati pillars are iiiunerona and 
very remarkahle ; they are very high, some being as much 
as I4i feet above the mounds at their base ; the largest group 
stands a short way to the north-east of the ruins just described, 
within the ruins of a semi-fortified palace or citadel of the 
mediaeval period, dating not over 4j00 yeai’s, if so much ; the 
oldest Sati inscription (there are very few) is, as far as I can 
remember, not over 360 years old, and is quite devoid of 
interest. 

This gi'oiip of ruins extends with occasional breaks 
almost to the foot of the hill in a westerly dhection, and it 
ia clear the place was once a large and flourishing city. Tra- 
dition says the place was originally called Barnagar (Vartiha 
nagara), and was destroyed by Rajah Ohhatar Sdl. I am 
willing to accept the tradition as correct, there being notliiug 
in the style of the buildings, as far as the ruins shew, to 
assign to the city a much higher antiquity, although thei’O is 
no doubt that the city wliicli Clihatai* SAl destroyed must ' 
itself have lison on the ruins of a stOl more ancient and 
far more flourishing city, retaining perhaps the old name. 

A low, small hill bos about Jtlis of a nule to tlie noi-th-east 
of these ruins, and on its nearest in-ojecting spur are remains 
of the basement platform of a large temple. Numerous other 
ruius and remains of tanks lie about, as well as a few Sati 
pillars and modern ohhatris, and the remains of a paved road 
running from tlie east towards the ruius of Varfiha nagara. 

About fths of a mile to the north by a little east of the 
modern city of Pathfiri are some temples ; one at the foot of 
a small hill, known as the Aiihora hiU, and one half-iray up 
its side, are u^ortliy of note ; tbo loiver one has some curious 
pillars ; it is known as the Kutki marb, and is used as a place 
of worshiji. 

To the south-east of these, about mile, are several 
ruins ; a group of several is known as the Sat marhya, though 
there arc more than seven, if all the temples be counted, and. 
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less seven if only tliose wliicli helve not ^low become 
mere mounds be oouiited. The name T\'as xn-obal)ly conierred 
ivhen the later Yar^ha nagara, destroyed by Ohliatar Stll, was 
in a lloiirisliiiis condition, and when prol)ably seven of the 
small temples wore standing entii'c; they are small s(]^xiaro 
slirines, flat-roofed generally, one large stone of snflicient size 
forming the roof ; they are ilrahmanical. 

Close to the city of PathM, and to the east of the lower 
tank described before, are several nuns \ one of a small tem- 
ple, of -wliich the interior section is given in plate, is remark- 
aide ; it is dedicated to Parvati, and is very old, diiting cer- 
tainly to the eighth century of Samvat, as recorded in a short 
line, probably a jfllgriin^s record, on the door jamb ; the other 
ruins are of no especial interest. 

iUtogothcr, the ruins in and about Path4ri cover a space 
of about 6 square miles. Besides these, all of which I have 
visited, there are said to be others further off \ but being 
unable to ascertain particulars about them beyond this, tliat 
they are small, and of no special note, I did not seek for them. 

The great hill of Pathfiri, known as the Ganprath hill, is 
not without its share of sacred edifices ; the ruins of two 
temples exist, one on the top, with traces of there liaving 
once been extensive plots of ground, on the nearly level top 
of the hill attached to iti the other, on the side of the hill. 
There arc remains of a third on the highest pealc of the hill 
at the south caid ; and at that end, three-fourths, or half-way 
up the side of the hill, is a ca-\^e, perliaps natural, hut artificially 
eiilavgod, smoothed and ornamented with pfilars ; the eavc con- 
sists of three chambers, all but one well lighted by clefts in the 
rock, and ivindows ] the sculptiues inside are of various kinds, 
Brahmamoal and tfain ; tlio prevailing ornament of the pil- 
lans, which are of the ordinary pattern, is the lotus medallion. 
This is fabled to be the cave where tJie devotee, or viunif who 
emiched the shepherd, lived : below the cave are remains of 
a large temple, built on a stone platform; several minor 
caves exist, most of them natural, but artificially smoothed ; 
and several poi-tions of tli? plain rock surface also appear to 
have been smoothed, hut with -what object is not known. 
At the north end of the hill, at a re-entering gorge, there rises 
up, sheer from tJic bottom, a most picturesque eelwinn, of 
hare hhack rock, flanked liy flat, smoolli, black, square, 
towor-like rocks, making up a singularly imposing wdiole. No 
iuscriptioiis occur on tlie hill anywhere, though Hong looked 
for some on the smoothed surfaces and in the caves. ^ 
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Here I close tliis notice of Patliitri. 

About 10 miles to the south-west of PathS-ri is Udaypur. 
The modem city is built of, and on, the ruing of a more an- 
cieut one ; it is surrounded by a dilajudated-lookuig wall. 
The city is about mile long in its longest dimensions ; 
the wall surrounding it appears to date to the Muhammadan 
period, not only from the gates, which are clearly Muham- 
madan, and some of wliich are inscribed, but from the 
]naterials used in the construction, both of them and of the 
walls ; the style of some of the gateimys is similar to that of 
the L^l Darw^a in Delhi, and are built partly of Bimilai red 
stone. 

The modern fort may be described in general terms as 
an irregular parallelogram j it lias several gates which are 
named as follows : the north gate is named the Chandeli 
gate, and another is named the Elhirki gate ; the west gate 
is named the Ohatiia gate ; Saroji gate is another j the Oarari 
gate and Motia gates are on the east. 

Of the gates, some are in the Hindh style, but most in 
the Muhammadan ; the one styled Chandeli gate ia, perhaps, 
one of the most ancient ; the gates on the south side are 
dilapidated, and no particular names exist ; but there are the 
remains of a great entrance on that side, defended by no less 
than three successive gates. Of these, one is probably a city 
gate, dividing it off into wards, or moJi^Uas ; remains of 
such exist in different parts of the city. 

Entering by the south gate ju&t mentioujad as being 
ruined, the traveller, after passing several dilaj)idated-looldng 
houses, enters into a great square or bdz^r, about 400 feet long, 
but not so broad; on the four sides of this square, or oblong, are 
long ranges of colonnades, whose continuity is only broken 
by the roads and entrances that lead into the square ; these 
colonnades are constructed exclusively of plain Hmdii pil- 
lars supporting ffat roofs : some large structure once appears 
to have occupied a central position witliin the squai’e, of 
wliich now only a few bare traces exist. More than one 
new pillared haU has been bmlt within this square in 
recent times, hut they are of no interest. In a deserted and 
ruined comer of the court are also some Sati pillars and a 
Muhammadan tomb ; none worthy of any S23ecial note. The 
enthe place is now a dreary solitude, a single house alone 
at one corner, built out of the ruins, ia inhabited, but not- 
withstanding this, during a visit of about 3 hoius to this 
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place on a certain occasion I saw no liiiinan beings j the 
general effect of the long line of pillars is very good, but 
tJiis is solely due to their extent, 

To the south of the city, at a distance of about half a mile, 
is a lull of a very reinarlcable appearance ; a huge mass of 
roch rises sheer and abrupt from the top of the conical hill 
helow, presenting at a distance the exact appearance of a 
fortified castle. This, however, is not a castle, but a natural 
solid mass of rock, though it is evident that it could, and 
probably was, made use of as a fort. At the foot, or rather 
some little way above the foot of the cone, however, there 
runs a wall built of huge unceniented stones, 18 feet thick 
at the present crest, which, however, is not the original crest 
of the wall, that having disappeared long ago ; sevoral gates 
existed in tliis wall, which did not go quite round the hill, 
but inclosed only a portion, in the form of a oiroular sector, 
the two radial lines of the sector being represented by two 
similar massive walls running straight up the side of the hill 
to meet the tower-like mass ahovo. The entire place is 
deserted, and the inhabitants of the adjoining city could 
give me no information whatever regarding it *, it has not 
even a name that I could hear of. 

The north gale of this strong fortress (for it must have 
been very strong in its day) is still in tolerable order, but it 
shows signs of having heoii repaired or altered by tlic Mii- 
liaiinnudans : close to this gate is a dargali of a IVIuham- 
luiidan saint, respccicd in a vague sort of way by Ibe peojjle, 
wlio, lioAverer, being’ mostly Hindus, do not seem to care 
much about it. I could not ascertain the name of the saint, 
irho is gcucrally known as Pir. A photograph of this 
remarkalfie hill has been taken, and with the aid of a 
magnifier, the lines of fort walls may be seen ; the view was 
taken from the roof of the north-west gateway of the great 
maiidir wbicli will presently be noticed. 

AYithin the modern city are three ancient temples ; two of 
ihese arc small, and I content myself with a passing men- 
tion of them j they are all kept in fair order, and the smaller 
ones are whitewashed ; all are used for purposes of worship 
at the present day ; the two minor ones are similar to the 
small ones at ^lahiyar, being simple towers ndth porticoes in 
front, supported on pillars ; access to them is denied. T’Ji(i 
great temple, however, is particularly mtcresting, both from 
its^aiitifiinty, dating to 1116 Samvat, corresponding to A. D. 
Ju5U, from the numerons inscriptions covering its walls, lyii’Lg 
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witliia and around it, from tiie exquisite beauty, singularity 
and size of its yarious parts and of the whole, and from the 
legends connected with it. 

Tradition asserts that this temple was huilt by Haja 
TJ daydjit of Dhdrdnagar, a Ponwhr Pajpnt, and it is so far right, 
as the name of Haja TJdaydditya is mentioned in the inscidp- 
tion (see Vol. XVII, Journal, “Asiatic Society, Bengal “), 
but the rest of the tradition is quite silly. The foUomng is a 
version I obtained here. I have omitted parts. 

Baja Udayajit of Dhdrduagar was aPonwdr Rajput. On 
one of liis Imuting excursions, outstripping his followers, he 
came alone to a jungle on fii’e; while looping on, he perceived 
a serpent, oppressed by the heat, issue out of a hole in the 
ground within the burning area, but it could not escape 
being suiToimded by fire. The Raja on Ms horse, standing 
under a Oliandan tree close to the fire, seeing the vain 
efforts of the serpent to escape the heat and pitying it, 
stretched out Ms lance through the flames to the serpent, who, 
twisting himself round it, was brought out of the flro, The 
serpent now begged of the Raja to put him into water to relieve 
his burns, as he was scorched all over, but there being no 
water close, the Raja informed the sei* 2 :)cnt that be could not 
do as desired until be could ride home. The serpent, however, 
pleaded very hard, and told the Raja that he would die 
fihrougli pain and want of water before the Raja could reach 
his palace, and begged, as no other means presented itself, 
that the- Raja would allow him to place his head witliin the 
Raja’s mouth, that so, at least, he might have some relief. 
The Raja, however, did not like this, and told the serpent that 
he mistrusted him, and could not act as desired. The naga 
thereupon called on God to witness that he would do the 
Raja no harm ; assured by this, the Raja took the serpent 
and put him into his mouth. The serpent, thus put into the 
mouth, "went into tlie Raja’s stomach. 

The Raja on Ms return related the entire circumstance to 
his nobles ; they all assiued the Raja that means could easily 
be found to extract the serpent, if he did not come out 
voluntarily ; these things happened when the Raja was 12 
years of age. On finding the serpent did not come out, 
various means were resorted to, hut all to no purpose, the 
serpent persistently remainiiig in his strange quarters, and 
the Raja’s paunch gradually increasing, till, when he became 
18 years of age, he had hcconio a perfect skeleton, hut with 
an enormous paunch, and thinking he had not long to live, 
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lie determined to go to to die. Tims resolved, he disbri- 
liuted all Ills possessions among his friends, intending to go 
alone, without even taking liis chief EW \nth him ; the E^iii 
would, hoipever, not thus he left hehind, hut insisted on 
accompanying her hrishand ; they accordingly set out with a 
few faithful followers, and reached a place called MurtcKa- 
nagar; here the Bhni liappening to lie awake in the middle 
of 'the niglit fanning her Imshancl, heard a slight noise from 
imcler the bed, and saw a serpent crawl out of a hole in the 
ground, Mss, and rising up, bend over the Eaja’s mouth 
with expanded hood. Presently another serpent issued out of 
the Eaja'a mouth, and the two began roundly rating each 
other. “You,” said the serpent of the hole to the one from 
the Kaja’s mouth, “have done evil ; what conscience have you, 
vile thing, that in spite of a solemn oath ” (literally with a 
sword interposed. Tliis expression means an oath, oaths being 
taken over a sword with Riij 2 mts) “you are thus injuring 
to death the man who saved your life I If any one wore 
listening, I would disclose a plan which would effectually 
rid the Kaja of you.” To tliis the other replied, "You who are 
seated on immense wealth will not escape, for I can disclose 
how you ai-e to he killed.” Tims reoriminating, they unfolded 
to each other the means by which they could be killed, and 
lettred each to his own quarters; the serpent from the Raja’s 
mouth returning to his station in his stomach. 

The Rani, who had heard all, determined to carry out the 
jiltiu for the destruction of the serpent living within the 
Raja’s body, and notwdthstauding all the Raja’a op2)o&itiou 
and auger, succeeded in destroying it. She then destroyed the 
other by pouring boiling ghee into his hole in the ground, and 
dug uj) the immense wealth he had guarded. In commemor- 
ation and gratitude for the Raja’s recovery and the treasure 
here found, the place was called Rdipur fromUdy^ditya, tlie 
Raja’s name, and the singularly beautiful temple, which has 
escaped even 'the fury of Aurangzeh, was then built. The 
Raja (istaldished himself in this new capital for some time 
and greatly adorned it with puhUc buildinga. 

The tenijile is built of red sandstone, and stands in the 
centre of a large paved and raised 2 Jlatform ; on all sides of 
this platform there once ran walls, with seats as in section, see 
Plate YII, bub tliis has long disa2i2>eared exce23t in the mas j id 
at the hack : surrounding the great central temple stood at 
one time seren minor temples as at Patlidri, huf, somewhat 
flihcrcnily arranged. All of them have now disii 2 q 3 carod or 
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been coiiTerted into, and surrounded by, private dwelling- 
houses, and access to them debarred. 

The temple at the back, if one existed, as I believe it did, 
judging from the example at Pathhri, does not now exist in 
its place, l)ut, occujjying nearly the whole extent of the pro- 
jecting xnece of platform on this side, stands a Muhammadan 
masjid, consisting of a hall with a flat roof, supported by four 
rows of Hindu pillars, the last row consisting of dwarf pillars 
resting on the seat wliicli runs along the hack and side 
walls ; there are twelve piUars in each row, the two extreme 
ones being dwarf ones, resting on the seats ; they are not all 
alike, but some attempt at a symmetiical arrangement of the 
dissimilar piUars appears to have been made wdth partial 
success ; the pillars are fine, massive ones, but not otherwise 
remarkable ; at the centre of the hack w'all exists the niche 
of the ; a few masons’ marks, and short lines occur 

on many of the pillars in tliis masjid, and conclusively prove, 
if such evidence were at all necessaiy, that they are 
Hin flfi. 

In front of the masjid, and somewhat retired, behind the 
prolongation of the line of the piincipal panel, at the back 
of the tower of the great temple, stand, one on either side, 
two archways, f oiining, as it were, the entrances to the masjid. 
These archways are neither large nor in any way remarkable, 
and are rather built as matters of form, than as real en- 
trances into the masjid, for, the space between and on either 
side beyond them being open, access to the masjid is easy 
throughout its whole front ; these arches are inscrihed, and 
Aurangzeb’s name, I believe, ocoiu’s in them. 

The legend regarding this masjid is, that the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, on his return from the Hakliin, passed through 
tliis place, and seeing this temple, ordered its demolition 
a-ufl the construction of a masjid with its materials. In ohe- 
dienoe to his orders the work of demolition was begun by 
cutting off the limbs, or otherwise mutilating the sculp- 
tured statues that adorn it, and at the present day most of 
the statues are so mutilated ; but at night, the deity of the 
temple, Mahhdeva, appeared to him in a dream, and ordered 
him on pain of death to desist from hia work of demolition, 
and as an earnest of his threat he would, he said, cause his 
listener to fall iU. The next morning Aurangzeb found 
himself ill, and accordingly, afraid of tether irritating the 
deity of the temple, he ordered the stoppage of the work of 
destruction; vast quantities of gunpowder, that had been 
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stored in tlic tempi© to blow it up, were taken out and 
tlie temple left imbamed, but a masjid wag ordered to be 
erected at the back of tlic temple, wbicli lias been described 
above, and a mandate of Aurangzob directed all tliose who 
came to pray in the masjid to enter the temjile first, and, 
having done reverence there to iMaliddeva, to enter the masjid. 

' "WniateTer tho credit attaching to tins legend, certain it is 
that at the present day the temple is freq^iicnted by both 
Ilindds and Muhammadans, and tho lingam ivithin equally 
reverenced by both. The ohjeet of worship is a large black 
stone liugam now inclosed in a shell of highly polished 
yellow metal said to he gold. I was allowed to enter the 
sanctum on taldng off my boots, but was not allowed io 
touch or examine the lingam. No opposition was offered to 
my entering the temple and examining every part of it ex- 
cept the sanctum, wMch alone I was requested not to enter 
with hoots on. 

As may be seen from the plans and photographs, this 
temple is singularly beautiful both in plan and in elevation, 
and althongh large, the ]^arts are so well proportioned, that 
it docs not look large, and it is only on measurement that it.s 
real size is realized ] the execution is fully equal to, if not 
superior, to any other ancient temple I have seen. The sculp- 
ture is rather common-placo, representing tho usual Hiucld 
divinities in the usual forced attitudes, hut they are not 
obscene as at XhajurahA, and though obscene iigurcs are not 
wanting, they are confined to tho minor bands or rows of 
small figures, and are not conspicuous. But it is in excellence 
of execution of the floral sculptured ornamoutation that this 
temple surpasses all others. They are executed with re- 
markable fineness and freedom, and are pot overcrowded so 
as to destroy effect, hut by a judicious interposition of broad 
plain surfaces worked with exquisite care, tho ornamental 
value both of the flowered bands and of the plain are 
mutually enhanced. Doubtless a great deal of the beauty of 
the carvings is duo to the superior quality of the stone here 
used, and I believe the Khajurahd temples, if huilt of similar 
materials,^ would, some of them, have been more beautiful. 

The pillars in the interior are singularly massive, and yet 
beautiful I tho main ones supporting the great dome of the 
IMahfi Mandajpa, are 2 feet 9 inches square from the bottom, 
to a height of 5 feet 6 inches j they then become octagonal 
with sides of 11 inches each. This octagonal part of the 
pillar is 3 feet 8 inches high. Over it comes the circular cap, 
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and over this the Ijraolcot capitalj the last of great masBivo- 
nes.s; the cap is 1 foot 3 inches in lieigliL to the hottom of the 
bracket ca^htal, making the total height of pillar from floor 
to hottom of bracket capital 10 feet 5 inchesj the pillar thus 
being, inclusive of its capital proper, only 3*8 diameters 
in lipigbl, a massiveness not attained by any other pillai’ 
that I have seen ; and yet so gracefully arc the various poitions 
proportioned, that it is not only not displeasing, hut it is 
absolutely beautiful, and particularly beautiful in the posh 
tion it occupieSj forming the main supx)ort of the great heavy 
dome. Here it conveys an idea of strength and stability, 
combined with beauty wliich is unsurpassed ; the fown of 
the capital and of the bracket capital can be seen in the 
pliotograj)!! of the portico of the temple. 

The great dome is formed of overlapping courses of stones, 
ranged in successive diminisliing circles over each other. 
Twelve rihs, each rib compo.sed of exquisitely sculptured 
females, at once adorn and sti’cngtlien this beautiful roof ; 
and this roof, thus adorned, and as it wore vivified by the 
ecnlx)turcs, rests on the massive pillars below, forming a 
whole of unsurpassed beauty and harmony. It is a pity that 
the interior Is so dark and so blackened with soot as to 
render invisible a great deal of the minute carvings \ and, aa 
if tills were not enough, a huge dingy curtain, once red, hut 
now black, stretched horizontally right across, under the 
opening of the dome, effectually hides away all the excxui- 
sito beauty of the dome within, which, as the curtain is not 
allowed to be removed, can only be seen by kind rents in it, 
and with great trouble. 

The tower over the sanctum of this temple differs mate- 
rially both in plan and external elevation from the examples 
at Hliajuraha, and is worthy of special study. The finial 
ornament at the summit is also curious, such finials being 
rare in the age to wliich this temple hclougs. It is not my 
Xnirposo now to enter into an examination of tlio prinoixfles 
wliich appear to have regulated the form and dimensions of 
the various parts of this tower. I merely wish to point out 
the diflerence between it and other examples of nearly the 
same period, in a place not so far as not to be influenced by, 
or to exert an influence on, each other j and to point out that 
the method of judging by style alone is one that cannot 
be absolutely depended upon in the absence of all other 
data to determine with certainty the age of a building, The 
method is very valuable as an auxiliary when supported by 
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inscriptions, liistoric uotices, or otliei* data ; l)iit it ia a mis- 
tnke to imagine tliat in any one district (and still less in 
dilferent districts) "bnt one rigid style prevailed at any one 
2 )enod to the exclusion of all others. 

EBAK. 

^rait is now a place of no particular importance, about 
6 miles to tlie north of Path^ri, on the junction of the Bina 
and Eamti E-ivers, two trihutaiies of the Betwa. It possesses 
several very interesting remains of ancient times ; the prin- 
cipal are a monolithic pillar known aa Bhim Gada, another 
known as Bhim’s mother’s ohuTning stick, a colossal vardha, 
a statue of Bhim Sen, and several fragments. 

The Bilim Gada ia a monolithic pular, square below and 
octagonal above ; the square portion is over 20 feet high, but 
a great and unknown portion of it is traditionally said to be 
buried in the gi’ouncl. The pillar measures 2 feet 9 inches 
square; it is surmounted by a corrugated cap, like the ex- 
ample at Pathilri ; like it, too, this is surmonntod by an 
abacus precisely as at Path^^ri, described above ; the peculi- 
arity, however, of this pillar is, that the corrugated cap is 
supported by a foui’-ai’med lion bracket ; the abacus is sur- 
mounted, as at Pathfl,ri, by two human figures, placed back to 
hack, facing east and west, and popularly known as Bam 
and Lakshman ; they have them arms hanging straight down 
their sides, but whereas the statue at Pathhri is brolcen, 
these are entire, and enable us to determine with certainty 
the forms of the statues which Burmounted the pillar at 
Pathdri ; inscriptions exist on the pillar on a tablet facing 
west, and tliere are two smaller inscriptions on the east and 
south faces. 

Bilim’s mother’s churning stick is a shaft, octagonal 
throughout, the lower octagonal portion above ground, mea- 
sures 7 feet 9 inches in perimeter, and is 9 feet 3 inches 
high. Over this rises another octagonal shaft, leaving all 
round an offset or step of 3 inches ; both these are formed 
of one piece of stone. No inscriptions exist : it stands to 
the east of the vardlm statue and south of the Idt, 

The statue known as Bliim Sen’s is a colossal figure fa- 
cing east, dressed in a dhoti, and wearing ^janeo^ or sacrificial 
thread ; he holds a sword in one hand, and a gada in the 
other, and has an immense round shield on his back. He has 
bangles on his wrists ; round loim lie scattered fragments of 
pillars, and four pillars, still standing, shew that a building of 
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some importance existed and enshrined the statue, which 
probably represents one of the many forms of Yishiiu, 

Among the miscellaueoiis fragments in Eran is an in- 
scribed pillar in the bazar ; the inscription has been coined ; 
the pillar is an ordinary pillar of stone of tlie usual square 
pattern ; the bazar is cruciform, hut is now deserted except 
a small portion ; many old stone piUars and arcliitravas, &c., 
hare been used up in it, but this appears to have been re- 
cently done, aa the deserted portion has no stone fragments ; 
the pillars resemble tlio.se lying about near tlie colossal statue 
of Bhim, but possess no particular interest. 

The most important and interesting relic of antiquity hy 
far in Erau is the colossal vardha. It stands to the south of 
Bhim’s statue, it measures 15 feet 6 inches from snout to 
tail, the height is 10 feet 10 inches, a garland composed of 
small human figures sculptured on a band is aouljitured round 
its neck, the body is not, as usual, covered with human figures, 
but by small cnoular ornaments. A projection or hump, 6 
inches high, rises up on the back over the shoulders \ an 
andent Gupta inacrlptlou exists on the underside of the neck. 

This vardha is interesting both for its size and beauty, 
and for being the oldest known Brahmanical statue so far aa 
I can now call to mind iix this part of India, or indeed in all 
India. I do not mean to imply that more ancient statues 
do not exist ; I mean only that inscribed Brabmanical ones, 
fixing the age of the statue indisputably, have not yet been 
found of a date anterior to this. It is very remarkable 
that this oldest statue should he a vardha. I slioiild expect 
that if any insoribccl statues, older than this, of the Yaishna- 
vio pantheon he discovered, they would probably he either of 
the fish or tortoise incarnations of Vishnu, for it appears , to 
me that the account in Hindu hooks of the various avatdrs 
of Vishnu indicates the siicoessive (though not exclusive) 
forms of images worshipped in Aryan India. It is not here 
necessary to deipionstrate that Valshnavism in its earlier 
phases is only a variant form of the Phallic cultus. The pri- 
mary religion of the Aryans in India, as shewn in the Vedas, 
was not Phallic ; they therefore must have adopted it from 
the races they subdued in India. Phallic worship appears to 
have existed among them in various forms, — the early Vaish- 
navic forms and the Linga worship, which is supposed to 
have co-existed with early Vaishnavism. 

The Purans represent the fish, tortoise and vardha forms 
as successive manifestations of the preserving power of 
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natiiro, a power wliicli a little cousideration must icientiry 
witli tile generative or reproductive poAver. The question isj 
liow, or Avliy, it laaiipena that they are represented as saao- 
eessivo; Avas it that the older forms hecauic obsolete and 
yielded to new forms ? or was it, that, as the priinitiyo 
Aryans gradually advanced in conquest, they successh’^cly 
came tipoii tribes who had these distinct symbols of worslii]), 
aaIu'cIi the conquerors, whether out of policy or other motives, 
successmely adopted as their OAvm? This last apjicars tho 
more iirobablc, for if it were merely a change in tbo synihol- 
ism, adopted to re-vivify obsolete notions, tlio intimate con- 
nexion of Imgam worship with early VaishnaAusin, wlictliei’' 
its prcdeces'ior or its contemporary, could not have been for- 
gotten ; but if they successively conquered trilies AAdio wor- 
shipped the various symbols, their identity would ho lihely 
to be overlooked, or if not OATriooked, ignored on politic 
grounds. The difficulty lies in accounting for the grouping 
together of the fish or tortoise forms of the Phallic cultua, 
apart from tho Same ; that the fish and tortoise forms are 
really phallio, can ho seen easily from existing old statues of 
those ai^atfirs ; then Avhy the separation botwcoii Yaishiia- 
visin and SaiAasrn ? Perhaps, at that early period, no distinc- 
tion Avas actually recognized hetweon them. 

A aUly local legend states that this place AAns founded by 
Raja Rai'dt or Yaii’dt, and that Bliim Pandu came here iii 
disguise diming lus exile ; at the exphation of his term of 
exile he, in joy, shot ofl! an arrow named kiGliah ; this arrow 
he shot at a deer, hut it hit the hoof of a cow instead, and 
split it; the cow, however, Avas not injured. The wound healed 
immediately, but the hoof remained cloven, and the hoofs of 
all other coaa’s became cloven also at the same time, and 
liaA^c remained so ever since. The Raja Avitnesbing this 
miracle found out Avho the strange sojourner really was ; on 
this Ehini Pandu left there his gada or Idt and his mother* a 
churning stick, and having erected his oAvn statue, departed. 

GYlRISPUR. 

Gijdrispur is a small place about 8 miles from Bagrod, on 
the road to Bhilsd. It contains several remains, among 
which may he mentioned a large temple on the hill, about 
three-fourths of the way up the Avestern slope of the hill, 
a smaller oue at the foot on the north, and tho remains of a 
third a short way off it to the north-east. There are, hesidca 
several old tanks, remains of a gateway of a temide, and 
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some old masjids (one inscribed) in tlie city. On tlie bill to 
the west of the city on which the great temple stands are 
also remains of sohd ramparts or towens, and remains of a 
topcj or what looks like a tope ; on the hill to the east of the 
city arc remains of two or three topes ; tlie topes have all 
been opened before, at least so tbe people inianimonsly assert, 
and the remains testify to the truth of tlieir statements ; the 
city is pieturcscpiely situated in the valley bctn^ecu those 
two hills. 

tfhe remains of the temple to the north-east of the hill 
consist of several pillars of heantiful forms (and mostly iu- 
scrihed) vith their architraves and fiat slabbed rooJ' over them 
still intact ; it was a Saivio tciniile, as the statue over the door- 
way indicates. The grilmgorhlia has long clisaj}peared, but 
the pillars still exist entire and iminjured, all but the stntnoa 
adorning them, which are mutilated and injm'ed to some 
extent. The temple was one in the usual Chandel stylo of 
architecture, with portico, luandapa, maha maiidapa, and sanc- 
tum, Within a stone’s throw of it stands the modern dflk 
bungalow. 

The other temple is cmiows, consisting of three chamhexs 
longitudinally placed with a veraiidali in front ; the central 
chamber has the usual tower roof ; the verandah is probably 
modern, hut the side-chambers do not appear modern. The 
temple appears to have been Bralmianical, as, although the 
figure of Buddha, seated, is sculptured on the central entrance 
arcliitrave, the two side-rooms have not Buddhist hut Brah- 
manioal figines, of which one is Siva. I infer, therefore, that 
the temple was Vaislmavio, dedicated to Buddha, considered as 
an avatdr of Vishnu ; a small inscription exists on one of the 
door jambs. Vaishnavlc temples in which the piincipal 
object of adoration is Buddha are extremely rare ] but there 
is no doubt that at one period the Buddha avatar of Vishnu 
was worshipped by Hindus, as at other times the various 
other avat&rs wore, for here and at kCakarhainearMahoha, as 
before noticed, are temples each with three sanctums, differ- 
ently disposed it is true in the two oases, but agreeing ia 
tliis, that Buddlia is tbe principal figm’e in both, with 
Siva for one of tbe subordinate figures, and, by uiferenoe, 
Brahma for the other suborclinato figure. 

The temple on the hill, however, is by far the most re- 
markable and iuteresting of the remains here ; it is built with 
its back against the solid rock ; in fact, the rook has been cut 
into shape to fit the temple, to which it serves as a back wall. 
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Tliia temple stands on a great platform, partly obtained 
by cutting away the sloping hill-side to a level, ^ and partly 
by bunding up an immense revetement on the hillside lower 
doTVTi to support the front of the platform ; the revetement is 
very high and massive, built of rough, blocks of stone with- 
out cementing material of any Mud ; the wall slopes upwards ; 
tliis great revetement adds greatly to the effect of the temple 
as seen from helmv the hill, though now so densely is the Jiill 
covered with jangal, that it is rarely one can got a view of 
the temple on its majestic i)lintli, except from a great dis- 
tance, when the whole can he distinctly seen, and forma a 
singularly heautiful picture. 

The temple is built in a very massive style i the basement, 
mouldings are very few, hut hold and simple to a fault ; two 
inscriptions on the jambs of the entrance pillars give no duo 
to its age (one lino, besides, is very roughly oliisellecl) ; the 
characters of the mscrijjtion do not appear to me so old as the 
temple, judging from the simplicity of its mouldings, hut, as I 
have observed before, no mdependeiit reliable opinion can be 
formed of the ago of a struolure solely from its style, and 
'without other and independent corroborative evidence. In 
this particular instance the corroborative evidence is found 
in comparing it wdtli the Gadarmal temple at Pathdri, the 
date of which is fixed by the characters of its inscriptions ; 
and the proximity of the two temples renders them especial- 
ly favorable for comparison with each, other. The ruins of 
the temple below, noticed before, shew a very different style 
to tliis one, and from the difference in styles, ought to be 
placed far posterior to it, I accordingly ascribe to the tem- 
ple on tlie hill tlje same age nearly as the Gadarmal temple, 
but to the one below an age not anterior to the tenth century, 
or about a century and a half later. 

The interior arrangements of the temple are no less re- 
markable than the exterior ; the hall is not a small square as 
usual, hut a long hall divided by two longitudinal rows of 
pillars into a nave and two aisles. The sanctum is small and 
excessively dark, and the whole place is so full of hats, and 
the stench is so great, that it is no easy matter to enter and 
obtain even a cursory glance of the inteiior. A passage goes 
round, or rather ivonld have gone round, the sanctum uni- 
formly if the toniple had stood isolated from the rock, as in 
the examples at Khajurdhd, Tins temple is larger than any 
of them; numerous statues lie inside, of wliich the most 
renuirkahle is a small one of Mtiya Devi under the sfll tree 
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tliia is very well executed, and tlie execution is not mucli 
inferior to tlie execution of the Sduchi bas-reliefa, This 
temple may have been originally a Buddliist temple, but 
from a fragment of a lingam found inside, I prefer to think, 
however, that, as at Pathdri, the temple ivas really Brahma- 
nioal, appropriated subsequently by Buddhists ; and ascribing 
this tem 2 )le to the same period as the Gadaruial temple at 
Patliari (a judgment warranted by tlie simplicity of its style 
and ornament), this inference becomes higldy plausible. 

On the top of the hill are remains of walls and towers 
of rubble of great thickness ; it is possible a fort once 
crowned the top of the hill. The topes on these Mils are not 
tall, but low, flattisli mounds, evidences of their antiquity, 
for, as General Cunningham has laid down from an examina- 
tion of numerous exam]jles of ascertained dates, the hoiglit 
of topes iu proportion to their diameters ^'adually and steadi- 
ly increases as we come to more recent times, 

Prom the evidence then of these topes, of the temple, of 
the temple at Pathari, and of the remains at Eran, it is clear 
that we must place the rise in prosperity of tliis part of the 
country at a remote period, and anterior to the later Guptas. 
In connection with this point I refer to Volume II, “Are]ia3olo- 
gical >Suryey of India,” pam. 308 et seq.y whore Padmavati, the 
capital of the Ndgas, contemporaries of the Guptas, is iden- 
tified indisputably with Narwar. Tliis identification is most 
important, and I infer that the earlier remains of temples in 
this district date hack to the Naga Idugs, the more so, as 
they are mostly Brahmauical, wliile the toj)es carry hack the 
prosperity of the district to the period of Asoka in the third 
century B. 0. It appears, then, that tliis jiart of India was 
in a liigMy flourishing state from a very remote antiquity, up 
to say, the Muhammadan conquest ; first as a Buddhist state 
probably do-wn to the eighth centmy, and then as aBrahmani- 
cal state, with a temporary lapse into Buddhism, 

I could hear of no traditions regarding this place, except 
a vague account of the destruction of the temples hy the 
Muhammadans in the time of Nam-ang Shah, which is a name 
that is usually given to Aurangzeb. 

The topes are reported to have been opened by Europeans. 

Bhilsa is aheady well Imown from the work of General 
Cunningham on its antiquities, and from PexgnssoMs Tree 
and Serpent Worslup, though what connection seipent wor- 
ship has "witli the ancient Buddhist remains at BMlsa it is 
difficult to SCO. 
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At Piiierai are a iow fragments of ancient times of no 
particular interest ; there are also several Maliaratlia forts on 
the road from Bliilsa to Kulliaras, wlxioh are not worth par- 
tionlar mention, KiAhm-as itself possesses very many Sati 
jiillars ; a very large one is especially remarkable ; there are 
also some dargahs and aiwdlds which have prohahly heeu 
hiiilt of older materials; numerous fTagments of ancient 
times lie scattered about uncared foi’j and not deserving of 
special mention. 

At Sipri are also some fine ancient remains, converted to 
Muhammadan uses, and not of any special interest. 

Prom Sipri to GrW&lioi* are several other remains, the 
most remarkahle of which is a large pillared hall, looking 
from a distance like a forest of stone piUars. Phis great hall, 
knowu as Chonnsat Khamda, aj)pcars to have onco formed a 
temple, which has since been altered to a scinare-pillared 
hall by Muhammadans, and is noAV sacred to a Muhamma- 
dan pir ; it is about 0 miles from Sipri and about f mile 
off the road. In a deserted spot, about 2 luilcs west of this, 
is a small tcmi>lc with a curious Dravidian roof, the ];)ortion 
of roof over entrance not retreating like the rest, but rising 
plumb, and forming a sort of pediment over the entrance ; 
the mouldi]ig8 of the basement are plain, but not inele- 
gant. 

A mile north of Satanwitra are very numerous Sati 
stones, some very remarkable, both for their sciilpturos and 
antiquity. I describe one, dated Sam vat 1016; one op, if not 
the oldest, Sati pillars yet known. It has three rows of sculp- 
tures — Urst row, a man and a woman, one on oacli side of a 
lingam, and a mised altar ; second row, a man at full Icngtli 
lying, and a woman crouching, weeping at his feet; third 
row, a man on horseback fighting nitli a foot soldier u’itli 
sword and shield; the horse has housings domi to liis knees. 

Seveial others, but not so old, are to be found in tlie 
idace, similarly sculptured, shewing the manner of dcatli of 
the hero, and the munher of wives that the man had ; a few 
have more tlian one female sculptured. 

There also lie ahoiit several fragments of statues and 
mounds, evidently of small temples ; on one of the architraves 
is sculptured a figure of Buddha, seated, with fom* figures 
on each side of him. 

There is no doubt that these ruins represent the xenmns 
of a large place, which once extended from the great pillared 
liall, spolcen of above, a (Ustauco of prohahly d miles ; no 
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legends or traditions wliatcver have come to my knowledge 
regarding the place. 

Near Dholagarh ai’e the remains of several small temples 
to right and left of, and close to, the road ; there is nothing 
very remarkable about them, but they shew that this place was 
once of some importance. One great Saivic temple, of which 
the floor and the nrgha stfll lie there, must have been of large 
size ; and altogether, there could not have been less than six 
temples close to each other, of rvliich only one now stands 
tolerahly entire. They a 2 )pcai‘ to have heenall smaU ones. 

Near the dA.k bimgalow, one mile south of Mohond, lie 
the ruins of numerous Uindii shrines, none of any great size, 
hut all huilt of large stones, finely cut, and roofed hy im« 
menso single slabs, as dcscrihed at Patliki ; of these, one 
still standing, and still used as a place of worship, is inscribed 
on both jambs of its door- way i the inscriptions both hear 
date tlie year 1163 Samvat. 

NAEWAE. 

Nothing of any particular note occurs on the remainder 
of the road to GwrUior; the places of interest, Narwar and 
Himatgarli, lie off the direct road. Narwar has a very 
romantic legend attached to it ; it is a version of the story 
of Eaja Nala, and as General Cunningham does not detail 
it in his report, I here subjoin an abstract of the version as 
related to me : — 

In old times there lived a pious, great, and good Eaja 
named Nala ; he reigned in Nanvar. On one occasion a dis- 
pute arose between Sat and Laksluni (Ih.'utli and fortune) 
as to wdiieh was the greater; after various attempts to get 
the dispute decided hy other Eajas, wlio all declared tlienx- 
RL'lvcs unable to decide, and referred tlie disputants to Eaja 
Nala, they arrived at his court, and propounded the ques- 
tion; Eaja Nala unhesitatingly replied Lakshmi is the 
daughter of Sat. Lakslmii, enraged at this decision, deserted 
liis lionse, and the Eaja .soon found himself so reduced from 
want, lliat he, xvitli his wife, dctpmined to go and ask the 
assistance of his father-in-law. "With tins intent, leaving his 
regal power, he with liia queen walked towards the city of 
Ills father-in-law; after proceeding some distance (2 or 3 
days' journey), during wMch they coiJd obtain no food, having 
no means to purchase it, they arrived on the hanks of a 
stream from udiioh the Eaja caught some fish, and making 
them over to liis wife, proceeded to perform his customary 
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ablutions and prayers, prepai'atory to eating Ins meal, llie 
Eaiii in preparing tbe fisli wounded her finger, and, on ialdiig 
the dressed fish to wash on the river bank, the blood from 
her wound came in contact with the fislij w liich thereupon 
instantly started up alive and iumped into the stream; 
astonished and grieved, and thinldng that if she related the 
actual facts to her husband she would not be believed, she, 
on Ills returning and asking for food, replied, that, being 
hunory, she had eaten it all; they then proceeded on their 
jomoiey, and after great harclsliips arrived at tlicir father- 
in-law’s house. The servant at the door and the village 
people carried news of their arrival to theii* relatives, who, 
hearing of their distressed state, refused to hcliove they 
were Eaja Nala and liis Eani, and ordered them to he 
convoyed to the cattle-shed, and there provided with a rest- 
ing place. Grieved at this treatment, hut compelled by stern 
necessity, they went to the assigned place and waited for 
food. The day had now drawn to a close, and the whole house- 
hold had eaten, when a female slave, pitying then* distress, 
ventured to inform the mistress of the house, the sister-in- 
law of the R5.m, that the travellers, her sister and brother-in- 
law, had received no food. The mistress, thereupon, ordered the 
female slave to give them her share of broken victuals, as 
there was none other left, and that next day she would get 
better fare for her share by way of recompense for her fast- 
ing. The slave, with heavy heart at their distress, brought 
the broken victuals and set before them, saying there w^as no 
other, and left them out of compassion to eat it in solitude. 
Raja Nala on this took the food and proceeding to a corner 
of the stable-yard addressed the earth : If, oh earth I I have 
acq^uired any merit by my devotions, open thou and receive 
ill deposit from me this food.; ” the earth opened, and having 
deposited the food, the Raja and Rani depaided from the 
place nrmoticed and uncared for. They then proceeded to 
the residence of an old friend. News of their approach and of 
then distress having reached the friend, he instantly set out 
with proper conveyances befitting the Tank of the wretched 
travellers, and receiving them with cordial welcome, conduct- 
ed them with every mark of love and esteem to his house, 
assigned them tlie great haU of worship for their rcsicleiK 5 e, 
had them bathed and cleanly dressed, and after performing 
all the ntes of hospitality and heai'ing the account of their 
misfortunes, placed his house and his fortune at their dis- 
posal for as long as they should stand in need of cither, and 
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left them to rest. While not yet asleep^ the Riini saw the 
golden statue of a i^eacock, which, adorned with a nccldace 
worth nine lakhs, Avas standing in a niche in the wall of this 
hall of worship, o]iou its heak and begin swallowing the 
necklace ; she called the attention of the Kaja to it, and both 
dumbly looked on. When the necklace had <piite disappeared, 
tlio llaja and llaui found words for their surprise, and in great 
grief said to each other, “Oh! how g’reat is oiir misfortune, 
11] at even an inanimate statue opens its mouth and acts like 
a living creature ; assuretUy, next morning the owner of the 
house, coming to worship and missing the necklace, will 
suspect that our poverty has tempted us to appropriate it, 
for who will l^elieve oiu’ tale?” The Bani then detailed her 
adventure iviili the fishes, and they determined to depart 
during the night unknown to all, so that whatever suspicions 
might he excited by the disappearance of the necklace, they 
would ho far away and would not liave to l^ear in .silence the 
susjhcioiis looks of their kind, hospitable friend. They accord- 
ingly de2)artetl, and after many hardships reached Garb 
Pingla, where the Baja lived in poverty, earning his liveli- 
hood as a grass-ciitter. In thi.s state oi’ wretchedness twelve 
long years passed ; at the expiration of this time, a son was 
horn to tlicm; on tlie same day, a daughter 'was horn to, tho 
Baja of Garb Pingla. When tlie ceremony of conforring 
names on the children arrived, Baja Nala was walking 
sorrowfully, thinking how lie rvas to pay the expenses of the 
ceremony, when he met a Brahman returning from an eiiler- 
tainment given by the king on the occasion of naming his 
daughter. This man, takmg pity on the i>oor grass-cutter, went 
in and casting the horoscojie of the child, predicted that he 
would he a Baja, and that liis name ought to he Dulhan. 
The astrologers and Brahmans iu the Baja of Garb Piugla^a 
palace also cast the horoscope of his daughter, named her 
Mdnran, and declared that unless she were mamed to Baja 
Bulhan she would die ; they further declared that her husband 
had been horn on the same day as she in a grass-cutter’s 
cottage. The Baja, hearing this, caused all the grass-cutters 
iu the city to he forthwith collected. Baja Nala, in gx*eat 
fear, kept behind, hut was eventually compelled to go. Ilaving 
ascertained in what house the future husband of his daughter 
vi'as horn, hut wishing to make a trial, the Baja of Garb 
Pingla ordered victuals of all Sorts to he distributed among 
the assembled grass-cutters, hut gave strict orders that no 
fire was to he given them. In vain the grass-cutters tried to 
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cook their food ; no firo was to bo had. In this state of things, 
aa soon as Baja Kala approached his cliuldf fire of itself issued 
forth from it. The Baja of Garh Piugla was now satisfied 
that the grasg-cutter ivas uo common individual. He at once 
led him to a seat of honor near Ins tlnone, and, in spite of his 
liumble protestations of being undeserving of the honor, the 
Baja of Piugla forced the disguised grass-cutter to sit down, 
and finally oldaiued from him liie history of his misfortune. 
Delighted on finding that the fated liushaiid of his daughter 
was, by right of birth, well desei'ving of her, the Baja eansect 
the nuptials of his daughter with Baja Hala’s son to he celo- 
hrated with great magnificence. After this, Baja Nala find- 
ing pmsperity return, went to his own Idiigdoiu, whore tlio 
people received Iiiin hack as their Icing with great Kjjoioings. 
Being reinstated in his kiugdojn, he now again wont to visit 
his wife's relatives, but tliis time in royal state. The relatives 
of his "wife, informed of his aijproaoh, came forward a long 
way out of the tou'’n to receive and conduct him to their 
palace. Arrived there, the best rooms Avere placed at his 
service, but he, rejecting all their ofiers of hospitality, proceed., 
ed bare foot, as ho had come Avlieu in distress, to the A'ery 
stable-shed wdiero tAVclve years ago he had been lodged and 
starved, and there prostrating himself prayed to the earth that 
the deposit which he had left witli her twehm years ago might 
be given hack to him. The earth accordingly opened and dis- 
played the broken victuals Aidnoh had been given to luin and 
his wife. He took it out, and slioivmg it to his Aifif rclatwes 
before the assembled multitude, upbraided tliem Avitli their 
trcatinoiit of his wife and liimself when he had come to them 
in distress, and leaAdng them overwhelmed AN'iih confusion, 
proceeded to his friend’s ; there the friend received him and 
Ids Avife with their oustomaiy cordial hospitality, and 
after attending to all Ids wants began questioning liim 
regarding his sudden disappearance from tlicir house 
tAvelve years ago. They Avere at tlds moment all 
seated in the very hall Avhere, twelve years ago, they had 
heoii placed by their friend for tlie night, and Avliile talking, 
the Bfmi, Avith a joyful exclamation, drcAA^ the attention of all 
to tlie statue of the peacock iu the niche, Avhicli was seen 
slowly disgorging the necklace it liad STvallmved. Baja Nala 
pointing to it said, —“My fiiencl, if, Avlien IavcHo yeai’s ago, 
wheniuy Avife and I were in this room alone, Ave had told you 
that the peacock had SAAulloAved the necklace, would you have 
believed us ? You Avoiild assuredly liaA^e suspeolcd that, I'orced 
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by poverty, I had approjiriated it ; for this I left you so 
suddenly,’’ The friends then talked of the wonderful and terrh 
hie persecution of fortune !Raja Kala had imdei'gono, and in 
due course the Eaja returned to his cajjital. In process of 
time the son of the Eaja, Dulhan, became of age, and Brah- 
mans were consulted to name an ausjhoious day to sot out 
to escort tlie hride llaiii jilarwan to Garh Narwar. The Brah- 
mans after deliheration declared that, unless Baja Dulhan 
could ride in one day to Garh Pingla, ho ivoiikl assuredly die 
if lie consummated his marriage wdtli lldni^Iarwaii. Alarnied 
at tliis, Baja jS'ala ordered tliroughout his dominions that uo 
ojie, on pain of dtvaih, sliould ever mention the name of Garh 
Bingla or of Bani I^Iarwan, and he married Dulhan to two 
celestial nymphs, Harewa and Parewa, who hop! jealous and 
aflectioiiato guard over Mm. While those things were pass- 
ing here, Bani Mdrwan had also become of age, and as she 
.saw all her companions one hy one many and forsake her, 
she began to inquire when lier turn would come ; her coni- 
panions then informed her of the circumstances of her mar- 
riage with Baja Dulhan, and how it had been declared that 
unless he could ride from Garh Narwar to Garh Phigla in 
one day, ha would die if he claimed her. After various in- 
effectual attempts hy her father to induce Baja Kala to send 
his son, she huilt a palace on the hanlcs of a tank in the out- 
skirts of the city, and obtained her father’s orders that all 
foreigners who came into the city should take up their 
residence there, rcceivhig her hospitality during their stay ; 
one condition alone was attached to tiieir stay, that neither 
they nor their cattle were to he allowed to bathe in, or in 
any w^ay use, the tanlc. It happened once that a rich mer- 
chant ariiving, his servants took his cattle to the tank to 
drink • the merchant w’^as accordingly brought up for punish- 
ment, the punishment being forfeiture of his property; the 
man pleaded his ignorance and the distance of his native 
country as excuses, saying he had come 'ifOO coss from Garh 
Narwar ; on hearing this, the Ehni called Mm and offered, 
not only to let him oft free from punishment, but to pur- 
chase his whole merchandise at double its current value, and 
to lade his animals with such other ivares as he might wish 
to carry to Garh Narwar at her own cost, if he would con- 
vey for her a letter to Dulhan Baja ; the man agreed, and 
accordingly set out, hut Baja Nala came to hear of it, and 
seiziug the man, took and destroyed the leliei* and expelled 
the man from the city under threat of death if he ever 
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Litlmptcd to act ay nicssengei* between B.anl Mai^wau and 
Dullian llaja. llani ;^[dnvaIl hearing' no news for long, at 
last concluded her messenger had failed to dehrer the letter’, 
mid tiddug a favorite parrot she had trained, slie tied a billet 
to his neck and sent it to carry it to her Imshand. Dulhan 
lliija and his nives were in the garden when the parrot arrived. 
Harewa aTid Parewa, by reason of their celestial origin, 
saw why the parrot had lx;en sent, and contrived to catch 
and kill liiiii and destroy the letter. A third time .Rani 
jVliirn an determined to send a letter ; it was proclaimed by 
Iji^at o£ drum that half the Raj Avouhl be tlie reward of the 
man who ^vould succeed in dcHycring' a letter from R^ni 
^farwan to Raja Dulhan ; and that the man who undertook 
to do it should take up as an earnest of the sincerity of his 
intentions, and of the Riini’s promise, the live bundles of 
])ctel leaf and two trays of gold and jewels ■which accom- 
panied the drummer. A poor w’retcli, -whose only relative was 
an old grandmother, aiid whose misery made him reckless 
of life, vcntni'ed forward. The man was carried to the Rani, 
who entrusted to him the lot tor, which she particularly di- 
rected should bo given to Raja Diilhan*s own hands alone. 
The man toolc it, and, assuming the costume of a musician, 
departed ; -wlieu he arrived on tho hanks of the Sindh River, 
lie met a mimher of female water-carriers, of whom lie en- 
qiiirctl how far Naiwar was, and where Dulhan Raja lived ; 
they in reply told liim that several messengers bringing 
loitoi*.*? h'oiii Uriirh Pingla had heeiz ali'eadj- killed. “ Are you, ” 
said the}', ** tired of life ? Reimm as yon eame.’^ He, however, 
llirow hiniself on tho mercy of an old female garland wea^'^or 
i)V tho llaja and took up lu.9 residence in her house. Raja 
Dulhan uas very fond of music, and this man, who was a 
proficient in it, soon contcived to attract liis attention, and 
■was summoned into the palace hefore the young Raja ; here 
he sang and played so -srell as to please the Raja greatly, and 
when the llaja came forward to reward liim for Ids trouble, 
lie eontrived, unperccived, to slip the letter into his hand. 
Dulhan Raja instantly secreted the letter, which he read, and 
determining, come ndiat would, to claim his wife, informed 
his latlicr ot Ids iiileniious. His father ilien pointed out that 
a fatality luuig over it, as Rrahnians had declared that 
unless he coiilcl ride in one day to Garli Piugla and claim 
his wife, the journey would he fatal to him. Dnllian Raja 
then ivi'iil into tiic stahles and spoke to all his father*s and 
his oun I’idiiig animals, horses and camels, but none would 
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lindortalcc to go VOO kos in one day ; at last, an old Idhid 
darnel, which used to be fed on the refuse left by the rest, 
was asked ; she had been a native of Garb Phigla, and, 
although now in Garh jNTarwar, she used daily to go to Garb 
Ping] a to drink water out of its tanka. She, furious nith 
rage at the treatment she used to be subjected to here, and 
burning to shew her master her real worth, blind though 
she was of one eye, undertook at onec to take Bulhan 
there in half a day I Henceforth, groat care and atten- 
tions were bestowed on her till everything should he ripe 
for the flight. The suspicions of lleiroAva and Purcivu were 
now excited, and so jealous and enrefnl Avore they, that Avhile 
sleeping each would put into her mouth one of the young 
llaja’s lingers, so that ho could not ])ossihly move without 
thoir Avaking. Baja Bulhan, however^ soon contrived a 
means of cheating them, hy making and wearing sheaths 
for his fingers of the hark of a certain plant resembling the 
skin in color; his avIa’^gs nnsnspectingly put the aheatlied 
fingers into then* months, and Avhen they fell asleep he 
quietly Avithdrew his fingers, leaving the sheaths in thoir 
mouths, and hastening to the stables led out the blind camel 
and started. HarcAA^a and Parewa soon discovered the trick, and 
pursued, overtaking the Baja in the Chambal Biver, to cross 
Avliicli they held on to the camel’s tail; the camel now ad* 
vised Baja Bulhan to out off her tail, that so his pursuers 
might be throAvn into the river ; tills was done, and finally 
Bidhan Baja reached Garh Pingla, where everything pro- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of all parties. 

I have considerably abridged the legend ; it is usually 
sung, but to translate a song into prose is to destroy 
it. Some versions of the legend add various minoT de- 
tails ; some say that when Lakslmii left Baja Bala’s houvse, 
an inteiivse love of gambling seized the Baja, who gambled 
away his possessions, and that Avhen the tAvehm years of mis- 
fortune wore over, he regained the lost kingdom by Avinning 
it back at the gaming table. "Vl^eeler, in liis Histoiy of 
India,” gives the version of this story as met with in books. 

It is not a little curious that the tribe of Bats, or wan* 
doring dancing jugglers, corresponding to the Gypsies else* 
where, will not go into Barwar, except through necessity ; 
nor will they ever perform wdthin its walls on any account ; 
an old curse is said to rest on it, and sonic one version of the 
story mentioned hy General Onnniugham is assigned as the 
reason. 
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Of Gwalior, General Cimniiigliam liaa giYen so exhaust- 
ire au account that there is nothing to add. I shall only 
nientiou a legend, that one of the subtenanean passages, of 
which thei’e are many in Gwalior, is supposed to lead to Agra, 
though, if so, how the Ohanihal is passed is not explained. 
There is also a legend that the closed-np building near the 
main entrance is filed with leather money, which a certain 
King of Delhi forced to ho used instead of metal coiu, and 
the legend goes that, when at last forced to abandon it, it 
URs all collected and dejMsited in this house in Gwalior, the 
entrance to which was magically closed ; the man who will 
be able to open it will have the power of imposing again on 
India this leather oiUTency. 

Here closes my account of places visited during the 
season of 1871-72. I have refrained from all architectural 
discussions, intending to embody all such in a separate paper, 
when, with ampler materials, I shall have the power of 
checking the correctness of the principles which, from several 
examples, appear to have governed the construction of 
Chandel structiu'es. 



TOUR IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 1873-Vi 

My tour in 1873-74 bogau at Jabalpur, and closed at 
Bharhut ; tlie districts comprised witliin the tour being the 
eastern half of the Ccnti'al Provinces, to tlic east of the gi’eat 
Jabalpur and Nagpur road, and of the Wain Ganga, with 
portions of Hiwa. The total distance marched was nearly 
one thousand one hundred miles, exclusive of rail. 

The antiquities at Jabalpm, Tewar, Bliera Ghdt, ]^ag- 
pur and Bliarlnit were examined jointly with the Bircctor 
General of the vSurvey, General A. Cunningham, and it is 
needless for me to give accounts of places which will be 
noticed in his reports. I shall, therefore, confine myself to 
noting only the antiquities in the places visited by myself 
alone. 

My work tins .season bae been much facilitated by the 
published " Central Provinces Gazetteer.^’ The existence of 
this work, with its great mass of information, will render it 
necessary for me to notice only such hesh olijeets of interest 
as have been discovered. It is, accordingly, to be homo in 
mind that my notices are strictly supplementary to the in- 
formation therein contained. The first place of note I went 
to from the immediate vicinity of Jabalpur was — 

MANBLA, 

Mandla is a small station on the right bank of the Nar- 
bada; the modeim iahabited city extends down from the 
down-stream end of the old fort, for a distance of about two 
miles, the extreme west end containing the residences of the 
civil officers and the courts. It is a long straggling place, 
and oE very little width. Prom the opposite bank of the river 
(which here is deep and quite unfordable, except just below 
the rajhds beyond the extreme west end of the city) the place 
wears a gay appearance, due to the many small white-washed 
temples and ghats which Une its banks. The fort is singu- 
larly picturesque; the extreme end tower standing nearly 
entii'e and isolated from the fort walls by a great gap, and the 
remains of other towers standing out bare and bold from the 
green tangled mass of jangal beliiad produce a gi’eat effect : 
at the south end is a mass of dilapidated looldng huts. The 
fort is built in a bend of the river, where the river, running 
east and west, changes in direction to south and north 
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flowing uortliwarcls : beyond tbe present city, the river bends 
again, nuniing from n^st to oast. This cironmstance of tlu? 
]TOr ruimiug at this part contrary to its general coiu’so, 
confers on the imagination of the Brahmans a pecnliar sanc- 
tity on the spot, hence the numerous temples. It mil he seen 
from the above description that the rivei' makes a sort of 
loop round the city j tradition states that the river once run 
alonQ* tile cliord of the loop, i. e., on tlie other side of the city, 
and the miraculous manner in which tlic course of the river 
was changed is ladatfed in the “ Settlement Beport of Maiidhi,” 
which has heen piihlishcd, and need not therefore ho repeated 
liere; indeed this Settlement Tleport gives most of the cuiTcnt 
legends of tlio jdace, I shall therefore only describo in detail 
the fort, The fort is situated hninediately ^vitliin the heud 
of the river, wlicrc it changes its course from west to nortli ; 
the leiigtli of tho fort lios iiortli and south. It is a qnudri- 
latoral, of whiclx two faces are washed by the river, and the' 
othej* two defended by a deep and wide moat, tlnough which 
the river must once have sent a portion of its waters at all 
seasons, and still does, except when at its loudest i the moat 
appeaws to have been sevonty-hvo or eighty feet Aviclo, the 
counterscarp nearly vertical and of massive masonry which 
may have exceeded, but could not have been less than, 
twelve feet in height; these walla are now entirely gone, 
fragments alone lie prostrate here and tliere. The fort appears 
to have had only two gates properly so called, and. a postern 
on the river side. The gate to the west, i. e., the one on the 
side a^vay from the river, in the long lace of the fort, is still 
intact, and is in the usual style of gatew'nys of tho post- 
Miihanimadan period with jhllarod chamhors on the sides 
for guards ; the arch rings of tlie gi-eat archw^ays are built 
of dressed stone, out to shape, the rc.st is of rubble, excO])L 
tho pillars, which are of cut stone, and plain, wdth shallow 
carvings to indicate the capitals ; the corhellccl capitals are 
in the Jaimpnr style, while the pillars appear of the plain 
early 3iughal kind, and altogether their stylo shew^s that 
they Asrerc not taken from any older structure Iniilt in tho 
flourishing days of Hindu architecture ; there arc, indeed, a 
few .stoQC'i kero and there shelving the usual geometiuc paiierna, 
cawed in ancient Ghandel temples ; hut they arc very rare, 
niueh worn and do not appear cfiual i?i execution to their 
prototypes in the great Ghandel stnictiues in Bundclkhnnd ; 
their oceiUTcnce, hoAVCver, is a clear proof that the fort, as it 
stands, must have keen hnilt on the site of, or repaired with 
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tlie materials o£> older structures, vdiioli tliemselves, liovrevcr, 
cajiuot date back to the flounslimg days of Hindu architec- 
ture during the nintli, tenth, and eleventh centuries of oui* 
ora. This gateway is defended hy towers at its flanks, and by 
outworlcs ; the outworks, from the remains that exist, appear 
to have consisted simply of a strong curtain rminiiig in trout 
of, and hiding the real entrance ; the entrance of this out- 
work l)cing on the south, ■/. e., between the south flanking 
tower and the curiain of the outwork itself: sinal] towers 
defended the comers of the outwork also; a straight wall 
connects the north flanking lower of the gate with the corner 
tower of the outwork immediately fronting it. A gateway 
similar to this, hut not defended hy outworks, exists also 
on the long liver face of the fort ; it docs not appear, how- 
ever, to have possessed tlic extensive suit of i^illared chamhers 
for guards that forms a feature iu the last gateway, hut it 
is ill a dilapidated condition, and the greater part of it is now 
ill ruins ; it was flanked on the outer face hy towers, which 
still frown in rugged dilapidation on the approaches to the 
gatew'ay. 

The fort Iiaa altogether fourteen towers; four at the 
corners, four flanldng tlie two main gateways, two at the 
centres of the short walls of the (Quadrilateral, and four, i. (?., 
one each betTveon the corner to^vers and flanking towers of 
the gateways in the long fact's of the fort. The towers are 
thhty to thii’ty-five feet in diameter and hollow, ivith steps 
in the interior tliiclmoss of the W'all leading up to the terre- 
plcin, which is defended hy a line of hattlemcnts rumiing 
quite round the fort ; there are no emhrasures for cannon , 
nor is the terrojilein at the curtains wade enough to admit 
any; guns, therefore, could onlj^ have been used at the towers, 
the hollows of wliich at the le\''el of the teirepleiii ar(‘ 
roofed over ; but even here the broken domes shew that 
they had not strength enough to hear any large guns; the 
battlements are little oyer eighteen inches thick, the emtain 
at top only five or six feet thick ; it is arcaded in the inner 
face in the usual u^ay ; the domed chamhers of the towers 
ojieii inwards ; the curtains connecting the toivers arc four 
liundred and fifty feet long, except at the gates, where they 
are shorter. 

Altogether, the fort could never have been strong agninsfc 
cannon, and although its position in the loop of a deep 
unfordahle river is one of great natural strengtli, even this 
great advantage has, to a great extent, been sacrificed to 
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foiivenicnce of size, for the fort occupies only a comer of the 
looj). 

Tlie liistory of the fort will he foimtl ui the " Settlement 
Jleport of Mandla,” and in the Central Provinces Gazetteer” 
to which I refer. 

A rude statue let into a towei^ on the east face of the 
fort, is traditionally said to he at such a level that if the 
river rise up to it, Hushangahad will he undor water. It 
appears to me, from observations of flood-marks near the 
place, that the river must frequently not only rise up tOj hut 
suhmerge it; I never heard, however, of Hushangahad 
having been, in consequence, submerged also. 

Within tlio fort aU is desolate ; at the north-east corner 
are the remains of some temples, partly abutting against, 
and partly built into, the fort walls. IMuch of them is now 
under ground. The temples are of no intej'cst aroliilecturally 
or archseologically. Several similar ones, hut smaller, occur at 
intervals on the east face, which is rvashed by the river ; 
but they are envelo^Jed in dense scrub jaiigal, and are none 
of any interest. 

The ruins of a great building, perhaps a iralace, exist in 
the middle of the northern half of the fort. Eemains also lie 
between the two gateways and at the south-east corner of 
the fort; but the whole place is a mass of uninvitmg scrub 
and shapeless rubbish, where nothing of any interest turns 
up to repay the toil of exploration. 

It need now hardly be mentioned that the legends 
collected by Tod which would avS.sign to IVIandla great import- 
ance and high antiquity, are totally devoid of foundation. 

BAMNAGAH. 

About ten miles to the east of Manrlla is Bamnagar, 
once a place of importance, now decayed and deserted ; here 
is the well-known inscription giving the genealogy of the 
Eajas of Haudla fromiudu Bay, ivho began to reign Samvat 
four hundred and fifteen, or A. D. three hundred and fifty- 
eight; the inscription, professing to give the names and 
lengths of reigns of all Bajas for upwards of one thousand 
foiu' hundred years, cannot he relied on at all, excej)! for the 
last few reigns, and is accordingly of little value; the 
inscription, which is cut on two slabs accurately fitted 
together, has now been set up, being let into the wall of 
the Baja’s palace, udiich has been partially repaired to 
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accottimodate local officers visiting the place on duty, or 
for recreation; it had been thickly coated with white- 
wash, the slabs were supposed to he white niauhle, hut 
on clearing them, I found them to he a greyish stone, 

TJie scenery of the Narbada is well known for its natural 
heauty, and has been often desorihod. 

GHANSOB. 

Crossing the Narbada below the city of Mandla, at the 
rapids, or rather immediately below, and above the next deep 
reach, T went south-westwards towards Seoni : roads there 
are none, and the tracks of pack animals, which alone serve 
for tralEo, are none of the best. I went out of my route to 
visit Gliansor, which the Gazetteer describes as containing 
the ruins of some forty or fifty temples ; the place is now a 
small village, with the ruins of several, but not forty or fifty, 
temples. The ruins extend over an area of about a mile 
long by a quarter of a mile broad ; within this area, on the 
hanks of the little rivulet, which supplies the village with 
water, are the remains of numerous temples ; all the ruins 
are mere mounds of cut and broken stone, not a single stone 
new staiulmg on another. There are the remaiwa of twenty 
or twenty-five temples, of which, only two apj^ear to have 
been of a large size, and complete with portico, vestibule, 
hall, ante-chamher and sanctum ; the others were of various 
sizes, but none of sufficient size to have been complete with 
its appendages. A few, all near a great line of mounds, 
which probably marks the site of a small fort, had been built 
of brick and stone ; but the greater number had been built 
entirely of stone. The small fort was defended on one face, 
and part of another, by the little rivulet noticed before ; 
beyond the temifies and the fort are remains of several 
tanks. 

In the village is a fine statue of one of the Jain Ifierarcbs, 
which is devoutly woi-shipped; there are also a few fragments, 
among which is Gane9a. 

One of the two great temples [which have been noticed 
was probably Jain, because it and the Jain statue are both 
on the east bank of the rivulet, while the mass of the temples 
are on the opposite bank, and appear to have been Brahma- 
nical. 

It appears, then, that the two religions flourished side by 
side here, the Brahmanical faith heiug the ^Dredominant one, 
shown by the great abundance of their remnants close to tha 
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Gavlii, T 7 hile tlic followers of the Jain religion had to be 
content with a few shrinesj jdaced far and separated from 
the orlhofiox group by the rivulet; the main city must 
accordingly have been on the side of the river opposite to 
the present village. 

About a mile cast of the present village, in a tope of 
treca, is a finely -carved female statue, and another, a short 
way further east, in another tope ; these appiear, the one 
Urahinanicalj and the other Jain or Buddhist ; as there are 
no other Buddhist remains, wdiilo of the J ains there arc other 
vemams, I infer It to he Jain al&o. 

About three miles to the north-east of the village is a 
low, long hillock wliich, from a distance, looks exactly like an 
old fort : a small tillage exists at its foot, hut no remains 
of archmnlogical interest wore found. 

The mass of the dressed stones, and indeed all stones, that 
could hare been used, were carted away from Ghansor a few 
years ago to build the bridges on the gi’eat Jabalpnr-Nagpnr 
road in the vicinity of Seoni, and to build the revetements 
ot the great tank' at Scesni. I suhseqimntly examined the 
revetements of the tank, and am satisfied that a portion of 
the materials used in revetting its emhankment came from 
Ghansor. 

It appears that a coiifiisioii has in some way been made 
in the Gasiotteer between two villages, each of the name of 
Ghansor : one has just been noticed, the other is situated 
close to tlio ruins of Tewar on the south bank of the Nar- 
bada. This place is also said to contain the ruins of several 
old temples, besides several modern ones, and I suspect the 
forty or fifty temples of Gliansor of the Gazetteer were oh- 
tainod by rolling the two villages into one. 

There is nothmg to show the age of the remains at Ghansor, 
except tw’o rudely-scratched masons’ marks ; neither of thorn, 
I fear, establishing witli certahitj’’ their age, although the 
form of them seems to show that the temples are of an age 
not anterior to the ninth century. As, however, the style and 
execution of the scidpturns also lead to the same infer- 
ence, from til oil’ similarity to the sculptures at To war and at 
Amai* Kantak, I venture, with considerahle confidence, to 
ascribe them to the ninth and tenth centuries of our era. 

A curious mistake lias been made in the distance of 
Ghansor from Seoni in the Gazetteer ; at page 196 it is stated 
to bo .sixty. four miles north-east from Seoni ; at page 47d, 
.second paragraph, it is placed twenty miles nortli-east from 
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Seoul, As a matter of fact, it is about thirty miles north- 
east of Seoni, whereas the other Ghansor is about seventy 
miles north of Seoni, but not in the Seoni distriet. I'iie 2iolice 
oiitijost spoken of may exist in the Ghansor on the Narbada, 
hut none exists in the Seoni Ghansor j in short, I susjjeet 
the mistake is due to a rolling of the two Ghansors into one. 

Prom Seoni I folloivecl the great Jahalpur-Nagpur 
road: the descent of the road from the high tableland of 
Seoni to tlie lowlands of Nagpur is acc'Oinj)lisIied in a 
masterly manner, and the road is one of the iinest I have 
seen, and is ke]pt in veiy good order. 

DONGARTAL. 

About two miles to the west of the present metalled 
road, midway betireen Seoni and Nagpur, is the once S.omish- 
ing village of Rongartal ; the place was reported to contain 
ancient remains. On examination it was found to possess a 
locally sacred tank, the ruins of a small fort, ^n-obably 
modern, and a small inscription of two lines on the rock. 
The inscription is in modern characters, and ap)pears to he the 
record of a pilgrim; there is nothing of interest in tlio 
^dace. 


AJVIBAGARH. 

The fort of Amb^garli near Rdmiek is said to have been 
princi2>ally used as a State iwison Cor criminalB of distinction, 
Avho were sent there to die of its bad climate and bad water; 
it is not of any interest otlienvise ; tlie gate of the fort 
faces east. 


RAMTRK. 

About seventeen miles to the nortb-nortli-east of the 
modern cantonment of Kainthi is the hill of E.dmtek, Avitli 
its holy shrines and troops of Brahmans : the place is de^ 
scribed in great detail in the Central Provinces Gazetteer ; ” I 
uiU therefore only try to add to the information there con* 
tained such new matter as I have heon. able to gather. 

Skirting the soutliern toe of tlie iionso-slioe range of hiUs, 
Imown as the llAmtek hills, and getting within the hoi'se- 
slioe near the eastern end of the southern range, one comes 
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uponii lini plain, where the annual fair, or ni^la, is held] 
at tlie nTst end of this is a line of walls in a state of great 
dilapidation, the lower portion, liowc\^er, being still in good 
order. This i^all forms the outermost line of fortifications ; it is 
pierced hj a lofty gateway in good order, of the style of tlie 
gateways" of Piirand Kila of Delhi ; a part of the wall also 
serves as th(j revotcincnt to hold up the waters of the Ambara 
or Ainhjlld tank inside. IVltliin the gateway is the sacred tank 
and a small village ; t]ic hanks of the tank are adorned by nu- 
merous small chhofris (cenoLaphs), all modern; the tank is 
lined throughout with stone revetements and st eps ; the water 
is unwholesome, being full of minute vegetable particles ; it 
is said to be very deep, and fisli abound in it, Drom tlie west 
end of the tank, a long fiight of stejis leads up the hill ; 
both tank and steps arc inodexm, at least the stone-work is ; 
the .ste])s leading up the hill are of stone, rough broken, with 
a few bricks let in here and there ; inosi of the bricks are 
inscribed, and the iusoriiitions are all modern, the earliest 
dating to the latter half of the eighteenth century; numer- 
ous pilgrim records are scratched also on the stone stops ; the 
steps lead past the ruinous outer lortilieations, through a 
gateway, or rather a ruined gateway. This outer line of 
w'alls may be regarded as the second line of walls, the first 
being reckoned that at the Anibarti tank. 

This wall is not very old, as, though built in a very pri- 
mitive way, by piling largo dry stones on each other, yet 
some of the stones so piled arc clearly from the ruins of 
older structures, Goutiiiiung to ascend, there is a gate, close 
to wliieb is a himli] beyond this are several buildings, includ- 
ing a Sluliammadan masjid ; passing then througli auotJior 
small gate, are seen several buildings, all modern, ex- 
cept, perliaps, a small temple of tlio VarAlia Tiiearnation. 
This la&t is a very small open hall supported on four massive 
scpiare pillars at the four corners, enshriniug a large statue 
of Varalia. The outer dimensions of the building are eight 
and a half feet sciiiare by six and a half feet high to the 
architraves ; the statue is of the usual variety, plain and well 
smeared with veriailion; iirsoriptions, if any exist, are there- 
fore hopel(‘ssly buried beneath the thick coat of oil and 
verniilioii. 1 infer this temple to be old, and unaltor{’d, 
bccaus(i the four pillars supporting the roof are all alike, and 
tlie iiitei’.secting sf[iiares of the roof appear undisturhed ; 
tlie statue also is far too Iiea\"y to have conveniently been 
brought from clsmvhere; the slyle of sciilptui’o is dilficult 
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to judge of from tlie thick layers of vermilion, grease, and 
dirt of ages. 

The other temples here are all modem, vdthout exception, 
though some of the statues may he aucieiit. They are built 
■^yithoiit the remotest idea of regularity, or ari’aiigement, either 
of plan, form, or material ; one of the statues is inscribed in 
characters that look not very old ; the inseiiihion is simply 
one line " Sri Vishnu Sahasra j” it is a four-ai’med statue of 
Vishnu, Tidth a tortoise on the i^edastal ; it is formed of grey 
granite, hut is now of a polished black with oil and dirt. 

Beyond this mass of iiTTgular temples is a gatev'ay, near 
which lie several pieces of cannon ^ beyond the gate are 
long ranges of dilapidated structures, the residence of the 
pujdrisy perhaps, and the quarters of the pilgrims that visit 
the shrine. 

Passing through this confused mass of modem ruinous 
cells, and through the next gateway, which forms, in fact, 
the gateway at the other end of this court of pilgrims, and 
going a short way beyond, there is a strong gateway in good 
order. This is the gateway to the citadel : it is modern ; the 
wooden door-frame and doors wliich conclusively establish 
its modern age have been so often and so clumsily painted, 
that I actually measiued the thickness of the coat of i)aint 
on them to he upwards of three-quarters of an inch, and in 
l^aces even thicker; the gate is flanked by hold toners; 
within the gate are several slmncs and dilapidated temples, 
residences of pnjdrisj in a coiu't paved throughout. The prin- 
cipal slirinc in this court is that ofDasaratha, wherein is 
enshrined a white marble statue of Pasaratha, wliich is kejit 
jealously screened from profane eyes. I strongly susjieot that 
the statue, like many other Bimilar small white marble 
statues, is simply one of the founder of the temple, Imt I was 
not allowed to see it, or even to approach the temple. 

Beyond this is the last gateway, inside wliich it appears 
the writer of the article hi the Central Provinces Gazetteer” 
was acluiitted, as ho describes the temple of Ganapati and 
Eanum^n and the great temple of Eamchandra ; hut I was 
not allowed to approach it even, much less to go inside ; this 
is a great pity, and I can see no reason why I was not allowed 
to go into the courtyard of the temple : the Brahmans were 
even inclined to turn me out of the second courtyard, and 
entirely out of the citadel* and brought foiward a little hoard, 
whereon wus pasted a paper signed by the Commissioner 
requesting visitors not to insist on entering the temples; a 
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veiy reasonable request, but sadly, and I fear babitually, 
misused l)y those to wlioiii this all-poteiit board is entrusted- 
I cannot therefore dcseribo the great main temple, hut 
from n ))ird*s eye YieT7 of a part of it which I obtained from 
one oC the towers, I hclieYc it to he a complete temple in 
the stylo of the superb Elhajutalia ones; the loss of this 
temple is particularly to he regretted, as it is the only 
toniplc of the kind Ijetwocii the Narhada and Chanda, in 
the casti‘m half of tlie Central rroyinecs, with the single 
exception of the niined temple at Pali, at the extreme 
north-east end of the province, and a small one of a 
different, though cognate, style at Janjgir ; the objects of 
worship within the last enclo&iu’e are said to be Hama, 
Lakshniana, Kausalya, Lachhmi I^arayan, Mahadeo, Ekat 
Swami (who is this ?), Balaji, Lakshmi, Eamjharokh (who 
is this ?), the eight-armed I)e^d, Mahavira or Hamiman, 
Ganeea, and Kahir Asna (avIio is this?). I succeeded in 
obtaining a copy of an inscription inside tlie great temple 
through my Iliiidu servant; the inscription is much defaced, 
the stone being in several pieces ; it is said to be let into the 
interior face of the wall of tlie IvLah^maiidapa. I infer from 
ibis that the temple had heeii deserted, had suffered decay, 
and had heeu repaired, wdxeu the broken inscription was put 
in ; it is thickly covered with whitewash. 

Hamcliandra is several times mentioned in the inscription, 
and there is a name which I read as Hama Dova ; there is 
also mention of a bill named Hamacbandra Giri, of which I 
inter tJie modern Hunitek to he a coiTuption. I could not 
find the names of tlie ICalachiui fCings, and if none of ihoir 
names exist, it is probable the temple Avas built after their 
dynasty bad ceased to reign ; the temj)le, so much of it as I 
could see, appears to date to the latter end of the ICalaolmri 
reigns at earhost, and perhaps even later. 

Near the bungaloAv huilt hy Sir H. Templo on the hill 
close to the temple are the mins of another Hindu temple ; 
a foAv pillars of the Mandapa exist, and fragments of statues ; 
the people have a curious legend which makes tlie largest 
sculptured group to represent a brother and sister, avIio 
Avere much dcA^oted to each other, and for some reason 
or other have been turned to stone. I could not get any 
more of the legend beyond these outlines. The sculpture 
is really a muUlatcd one of the Yaman Avat&-r which the 
pujaris al the place are strangely unable to recognize ; the 
temple thei-cforo aais Vaislmavic, and appears to have been 
of ii large size and complete in its parts. 
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Two small shrines of Nainsinlia Avatar have been iiotiiicd. 
in the Gazetteer ; they arc quite modern and of no interest, 
Besides this gi’oup of temples on the west end of tlie raiigej 
there are a few at tlie noi*th-cast end. This group is hnovvn 
aa the Ndgdrjun group; of these, the most conspicuous is a 
small temple of imcemeutcd stone consisting only of a cell 
or sanctum, in whicli a lingam is the object of veneration ; 
several statues, said to he of Gaiira Sanlcam and Saras’irati, 
arc set up outside, evidently from ruins of other temples ; 
the statues have serpents over the head and shoulders, and 
are clearly Saivic : helow, on the side of the hill, a slitni wny 
from the top, ia a small cleft in the rock, formed into a ceil 
hy building walls ; here arc two statues said to he of iNaga 
and Arjima, whence the name Kaga Ai’jima (^Kagarjun) ; 
the whole place is Bralimanical Saivicj. Near the foot of the 
hill, on the outside of the horse-shoe, at the north-west corjier, 
are a numher of temples, all modem ; one appears older than 
the others, and is black with age, but it is also modern, 
though the first huilt of the group. Notwithstanding tliat the 
mahants claim for it an age of five hundred years, it hcloiigs 
probably to the same period as the temples at Wymgarli, 
to be noticed further on. It is fifteen feet square, and has had 
a portico lately added to it ; the statue inside is a colossal 
naked one with the antelope symbol, shewing it to ho intended 
for Santa Natlia; the style of the temple is like that of 
ICaly^neswari near Bar^kar in Bengal; repeated coats of 
whitewash cover the temple in and out, hut the outside is 
now black with exposure and age. 

About haK a mile to the east of this gi’oup, at the north 
foot of the northern range of lulls, is a single cimous 
temple and the remnants of one or two others ; this curious 
temple consists of a number of cells, five in numher, 
e., three principal and two suhordinate ones, occupy- 
ing the west cud of a court ; the tlu‘ee 2n’meipal shrines 
are, one in tlie centre, and two at the t\ro extreme fl.anks; 
these have the usual tower roof. The whole has a long 
verandah supported on pillars in front; this ojieii verandah 
extends round the other three sides of -tlie courtyard also ; 
the open space thus inclosed is occupied by a square stone 
tank ; the tank is about forty-five feet square and has ten 
pillars on eacli side, the verandah running round the tank 
innuediaiely at its edge. The shrines all face east necessar% ; 
in front, in the centre of the east end of the courtyard, was 
a 2^01’tico, or entrance gateway, now gone, fianlced Ijy tivo 
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yniallor cliam})cra, probably with tower roofs corresponding 
^vith the tower roofs of the shte slirines. ^ The tank ia said 
to be about nine feet deep. The whole is built carefully 
of cut stone, set witliout mortar, but perfectly j)lain ; the 
pillars are plain scpiare shafts with capitals and bases simply 
ornamented with easy mouldings; there is a general want 
of relief in the building, strongly suggestive of Mnliamma- 
dan hifluenee : there arc no sculptm’es over the entrance to 
indicate the purpose of the temples, hut from a slab represent- 
ing the eight Saktia all without then? hcads—the strip con- 
taining the heads being broken off longitudinally— I con- 
clude the temple to have been Bralimanical ; the infl-uence 
of jVIuhaininad.an style in the want of relief has been noticed, 
and on this ground I would ascribe the temple to a period 
when, after Akbar’s conquest of the south, Muliammadan style 
began to exert its baneful influence in banisbing relief from 
sculpture, and play of liglit and shade from the plans of 
buildiags. I consider it, thorofoi’e, of about the same period 
as the Tain temple already spoken of. In stylo and in plan 
it, to some extent, resembles the temple at Armori, to be 
noticed below. 

Tradition ascribes it to a celebrated physician, Hemcidli 
Pant, to whom many antiquities in the south are ascribed, 
but this vague legend is entitled to the same credit that is 
attached to stories of Yiswakarman having been the archi- 
tect of all old temples in Northern India. This temple is 
greatly inferior in age to the ruuicd temple of the Vaman In- 
carnation on the top of the hill, and pinbably to tliat of Eama- 
chandra which I was not allowed to see. 

The aucient name of Pdmtek is said to have been Sin- 
duragiri and Tapogiri successively ; I have aheady stated my 
impression of its having been Bhmacbandragm. This place 
thwivos its sanctity from liavnig been the site where the Sudra 
was performing tapasi/a during the reign of Hama, which 
^vas alleged to have caused llie untimely death of a Brah- 
man’s son, and which ended in Hama coming and cutting 
olf the head of the poor ascetic; the story is alluded to 
in the Vltava Tidma Qliavita^^ in the “ Maliamra Charitia 
and in the ” 

The Sudra, it is said, havbig had his head cut olT by llama, 
\yns highly pleased and praised Kama; for, having been 
liberated by Kama himself, on whom he was meditating at 
the time, ho wan insured etenial happiness. KA^ma, pleased, 
desired him to txtik a boon, and the spirit of the decafutatc 
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Sudi'a bogged tliat Rama should here alTvays be ju'eseiit and 
visible to his faitlifiil 'vvorsliippers ! Hence the sanctity 
of the place, as the believing pilgrim ia assured of really 
seeing the great deity here; how many of the believing 
pilgrims succeed in deluding tliemselves I will not venture 
to conjecture. The spot where the ascetic performed the 
tapasya is marked now by a small square shrine, evidently 
a work of no antiquity, quite outside the groat group of 
temples, hut only about half a mile off, on a little plateau 
on one of the lower spurs of the south leg of the horse-shoe. 

The Ambdi'd tank is fabled to liave been dug by a Raja 
Amara Sinlia of TTjain, who was a leper, had come hunting 
here, had become thu'sty, and, in want of better water, had 
been forced to drink out of a muddy pool at the site of the 
present tank ; had been immediately cured of Ids leprosy, and 
of course, in gratitude, had enlarged and heautifled the pool 
into the present tank. , 


NAGPUR. 

Prom Ramt^k to Nagpur the distance is about twenty- 
eight miles. The Kanhau River is crossed by the finest stone 
bridge in tlie Central Provinces ; it must have cost a large 
sum of money. 

Tlio antiquities of Nagpur will be noticed by General 
Cuuningbimi, in wbosecompany I visited the place. There 
arc numerous iuscnptions and statues in the Museum, some 
of which are said to have been brought from the eastern 
half of the Central Provinces. As General Ciuminghani 
has not visited the eastern half of the province, which was 
assigned to me, I ought to note such particulars about these 
inscriptions and statues as appear called for. 

Pive inscriptions, numerous fTain statues, and numerous 
Sati sculptures, are said to have been brought from the eastern 
half of the Central Provinces. Among the mscriptions, one, 
a tall slab, insciahed on both faces and on one edge, is said 
to have come from Sii’oncha, in the Upper Godavail district. 
This is very likely ; the characters are the round shell-like 
Tamil in a transitional state. The slab is clearly a Sati 
pillar. Of the remaining foui' inscriptions, one in fragments 
and too worn, to yield any information, is said to have been 
brought from Liinji ; di may be so. 
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A lai'fjp slal) standing outsidfi is snid to hav^'e Ijcru bvonglit 
from Auiar Kautak. I beg to record my tirm eouvictiou 
tliat this great iiiscriptiou never came from Amai* Kantalc. 
3,[y reasons arc — ^fb'st, the size and -weight of the stone arc so 
givat (it must weigh many maniids) that it would have 
h(H‘n very difFicult to have brought this huge stone down 
from the top of the hillj to which the only means of access 
arc stoop cattle tracks, passable only by foot passengers and 
small cattle. To have brought the stone fcom there to 
Kagpur, it must have heen taken down one of three roads, 
y/'., hrst, the one from Jabalpur rAd Manclla and Uani- 
garlij second, the one descending the hill at Lamni ami 
thence going cilher vtd Kalanpur and Haipur tohidgpnr, 
or I’m BoiOa IVlandIa and Jahalpur; or, third, the one de- 
scending the hill on the north-east towards Pandaria, and 
thence md llataupur and Raipur to Ndgpnr, The two latter 
are well nigh impracticable for heavy weights like the si one 
in (fuostioii. The only possible road is the first ; hut even 
by that route the distance to Jabalpur alone is close 
ujion two liuudred miles, over a very difficult country, im- 
passable to a]iy laden wheeled conveyance. 

But, apart from this, it appeam li’om the list of inscrip- 
tions at Amar ICautak, given in “Asiatic Researches,” VoL 
XVj that no snch inscription existed there "when the list 
uas made out, which, rememheriug that Nagpur is a 
station estaldislicd a very few years ago, must have been 
written long before the museum existed, and oven long before 
the Central Provinces began to be adininistcred by British 
oificers. The list dcsorihes so minutely the localities and 
the purport of the -\''arions inscriptions that exist there, that 
it was evidently uTitten after careful personal examination 
bv the writer. The fist notices. — ■ 

Olio in&oi'it>tkiii uiul(3i' a chliatriy on tlie pedastel of a statue of 
fiewa N.-iilc, dated Sanu'at nine huodred aud twenty-two. 

One oil aijoUier statue, near tlie etntiio of llewa Naik, 

One on fust stoxj of Kimd Pda Bajiu. 

One on u loose stoue on tlic walls of Nai’hada iCund, 

Th(‘ first tliree I found ou my visit to the place in the 
l)f)''itious indicated; the last is not now on the walls of 
jlie _Ximd, but is stowed away in a small temple dose to 
il : it is a fragment, and loose. So tliat the four inscriptions 
nr) I iced in the “Asiatic Resoarches’^ are fully acco anted for; 
aud it is most improbable that the finest, largest, and most 
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' iraportfint inscription in the place shoiild have been totally 
Xiimoticed hy the careful man ivlio noted doTvn the others. 

Apart from tMs, however, the resident Bralunans and 
Pnjaris of Amar Kantalc nnanimously deny that any inscrip- 
ti(ni slab has ever, within thtdr memory of course, been 
re]noved l]y any one from tlie place. 

The conclusion is inevitable, that most probably some 
mistake has been made in the jHiiseixm; and tliis will hi^ 
confirmed when, as I shah, shew siihsequently, several such 
mistakes have been made. 

One rod stone inscription is said to have heen brought from 
Eaipiu; this also is from some other j)lace most probably. 
Tlio names of the KMaohni’i kings domi to Karnna Deva arc 
quite clear, and their title of Kdlaolniri also appears hi the 
in.scription, besides xrhieli, there is mention of Kflkataya; so 
that the record is clearly one of Karnna Eeva himself, wlio 
fought with the ICd.kataya Idngs of Andhra succe-ssfiilly. 
But the dynasty of the Kalaclnuis reigning at Jahalpnr, 
tliere is strong reason for considering to have heen distinct 
from, though allied to, the Haihaihansi dynasty of Eatanpur. 

On this gi'oimd, tlie]i, I consider it unlikely that the in- 
scription in question came from Eaipnr ; it is paxticulaTly 
to be regi’etted that there are no means of aaecrtaining 
beyond a doubt whence the inscyiption really came, If it 
could ho jjroved to have come from Baipur, very important 
light would he thrown on the ancient history of Ghhattis- 
garli, which is now at the best very obscure, ibi inscription 
in bluish-black stone said to have come from Bhaudak mustj 
however, have gone from Eaipnr, as it clearly mentions Eaya- 
pnra and Ilaja Kaya Deva. 

Be.sides the inscriptions, numerous Sati pillars and slabs 
are said to have been taken from the eastern half of the 
Central Provinces. Of these, the most curious are some 
highly ornamental Sati pillars from the TJp^Jer Godavaii. 
As pillars similar to them are yet to he seen in the eastern 
lialf of the province, tlioso in the Museum did very piob- 
ably, as asserted, go there from the Bpiicr Godavaii distriot. 
Besides the pillars, numerous .sculjitiired Sati slabs are said 
to have also heen received from the eastern districts. Sati 
slabs similar to them are conunoii in the eastern provinces, 
and the probability is that the statement is correct. 

A large coUecUoii of Jain statues of all sizes, and in 
every variety of material, inscribed and uninsorilied, is assert- 
ed to have been carried to the Museum from Amar Kantak. 
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Bolue of the statuoi} arc highly polished in a gi’cenish varie- - 
gated, stone (serpentine ?) and many are colossal. I must 
record my conviction that none of these eyer y^ere at Amai* 
Kantak, for the simple reason that there are no Jain 
YCiVL?i\na thftYe at ali^ nor cowltl I, by the most diligent 
enqniiy, find out any spot in the vicinity where J ain remains 
could be found : and) as I jiersonally examined every place 
I heard of in and about Amar Kantak both on the Haipur 
side and on the Eewah side, and as my persistent inquiries 
from district officers and from the 2 )eople failed to sliow 
that any remains existed on the one route fi’om Mandla vid 
Kamgarli to Amar Kantak which I did not travel over per- 
sonally, I ain comxiellcd to consider that the statement 
ascribing the Jain statues to Amar Kantak must be due to 
a mistake. They most 2 >robabIy came from some pilace near 
Kaipin\ Sculpture in greenish atone highly pofiahed, exist- 
ing at Pali, at S^oniiarain, at NhiAyanpin, and Arang; most 
probably they went from Arang. This jfiace once certainly 
contained iminoroiis J ain temples, and still possesses a fine 
one ; and it was a great Jain place, while tlie others contain 
no Jain remains, 

I content myself with briefly noticnig the remains that 
are said to have gone from the eastern half of the Central 
Provinces wliich was assigned me to explore, A detailed 
account of them, and of the inserijitions, their age, and 
purport, I leave for General Cunningham, who will do them 
that justice which I fear in beyond my powers. 

UMRER. 

Prom Nagpur toUmrerisa tolerable cattle-track, with 
few villages and great scarcity of good water, even as 
early as Decemhor, It ^jossesscs a Eort, dating to the 
ilaharatlia times. The Gazetteer makes this place less than 
t\^'o hundred yeai's old, and certainly the age of the fort 
cannot be greater, but the old temple inside must bo older, 
or at least built from the remains of older iemjdcs. It 
consists of a coll, about eight feet square, with fom 2 >ii asters 
at the corners, surmounted by the usual dravidian roof. 
The sanctum is ajqn'oached through a mandapa, supjvorted 
on pillars and pilasters. The jdUars are plain and mas- 
sive, hnt far from being di.s2)roportioncd and ugly. There 
arc lour row'S, four in each row; the row next the sanc- 
tum are xhlasters abutting against the wall ; the two centre 
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roTV's consist ol' two entire pillars in the centre of cacli 
row, the end pillars being only dwarf pillars standing 
on tile side walls of the Mahamandapa, which are only about 
two feet high. The outermost road consists entirely of 
dirarf pillars similarly disiiosed. The front and sides of the 
hall, therefore, are open from the architrave to within about 
two feet of the floor j the entrance is to the north. Attempts 
have been made once to close the ojienings between the 
architrave and the wall on which the outer dwarf pillars 
all round rest. The temjile is now all but deserted ; it was 
dedicated to Siva, and the statue of Gaiiega on the archi- 
trave aiipropriately guards the entrance to the sanctum. 
Internally no mortar has heen used in the construction, hut 
externally repairs have been executed with mortar. TJie 
walls of the sanctum are of great thickness, leading me to 
infer that, seeing the original wall giving way, additional 
strength was given it by building up ivalls outside to 
thicken them. The sanctimi inside is only eight feet wide, 
hut the external widtli is forty- two feet, so that the side 
walls are each seventeen feet thick i the back wall, 
however, is only five feet thick : this, therefore, has not been 
added to. The ivalls of the mandapa are only three and 
a half feet thick, the entrance of tJic mandapa is two feet 
eight inches wide, and of the sanctum the same. The 
pillars are seven feet Rcven inches high, of which the corbel- 
led capital is tlurteen inches, the capital proper of the pil- 
lar, including the neck below the corbel, eleven inches, and 
the base fifteen inohes ; the pillars are seventeen inches 
square for the lower half, the upper half being formed into 
octagons by cutting off the comers ; the bases are two feet 
square; the architravos are fifteen mehes deep by twenty - 
one inches wide, the clear minimum distance between the 
hearings being seven feet three inches ; the material through- 
out is granite dressed and out to shape, hut not smoothed 
finely. 

The temple appears to me older than the fort. 

The fort consists of a massive masonry wall built mostly 
oE rubble stone set in mortar, but with an admixture of 
hi'icks ; it is about two feet ivide at top, and twelve feet 
at base, sloping considerably ; the height is about thuty-five 
feet to top of battlements from the ditch, which, however, 
is now evidently mncli shallower than it was. Tlie ditch is, 
or was, Very wide, and is now a small marsh. The fort is 
defended on three sides by its masoniy walls and ditch ; on 
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the fourth side it rests on a large lake, the waters of wHoli 
tiiv hold np by the fort itself forming the enibankmciit 
lUToss a valley. The side of the tank on tlie fort side is faced 
wifcii stone— mostly out stone— disposed evenly in steps, but 
now- very nuicli out of order. The ground ^vitlmi the fort is 
iKjarly level, and appears to have bceii mostly artificially 
raised The Avater of the tauk is full of mmute vegetable 
particles. It is a very gfiy place, as the inhabitants send 
females, apparently one from each family, to wash their 
dirty clothes in tliotank; aud the sides are crowded hy 
atuatcur Avaslierwomen and their admhors from morning 
to night. 

Origmnlly it appears that this lake was emljankod and 
temples built on the embankment, as is often clone ; that, 
them, owing, 2icrha2)S, to bad administration, the ^laco was 
des<n’ted, and the temple and lake fell into disre^Aair tlvrough 
neglect. Suljscqpiently the strong defensive position, clue to 
llic largo hike, came to be appreciated, and the fort was 
built to resist the eternal raids of the various bands of pliin- 
dci’crs who roamed about during the IVXaliaratha rule; and the 
security afforded by the fort led to the gradual re-peopling 
aud })rospci’ity of- the place, which has steadily increased under 
British rule. The fort, therefore, as stated in the Gazetteer, 
may only date to one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
iivo A. D., but the temple and embanlmient coidd only have 
beiMi )}uilt before the systematic pillage of the Maliaratha 
soldiery reduced the district to desolation. I would ascribe it 
to tbo same age ns the temple of Hemadh Pant at llamtck. 
Ill the jilaiu to the west of TJmrer stands a small clargMi. 
Altlujiigh of no interest in itself, and deserted, and in ruins 
now, yet it may help to tlx approximately the date of the 
tuinplo and lake. 

IJmrcn* was conferred as a grant on one Munaji Pandit 
from Ohimur by Palcht BulancI ; it is clear, then, that Palclit 
llnhind ruled those parts from Deoghar as cajjital. 

To liim, or to his period, then, I would ascribe the de- 
serted chirgdh as its earliest possible date ; it may, however, 
Ika much later. 

A. coinjiaiisoii of the clargali and of the temple shews 
that the teinp>le existed long before tlie Davgali ; at the same 
time the want of lig'ht aud shade in the ^dan shews that it 
was huilt when Muliaimnadan stylo had perverted tho hold 
Hindu style of archil ecture. 

Ihe Ain~l^Akhctri ” mentions Buhjeo as an indepen- 
dent prince. Prom tiic annals of Clianda (Gazetteer, Article 
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“ Clianda)/' it appears tliai Biilijeo's father Kondia, or Kdm 
Sail, was inclcpendeat, and was famed for building nianerous 
temples in his territory. 

As, therefore, the temple was certainly Imilt before Balcht 
Euland^s reign in Deogaiii, and equally certainly after 
Muhammadan style lind exercised au inlluence on Hindu 
art, the temple can only he ascribed to the period between 
the extinction of the Malwa Muliammadaii Dynasty and the 
rise of Baldit Buland, followed hy Aurangzeh’s conquests, 

Witliin this period local annals mention hut one Eaja 
as a great Icmple-huilder, 

This temple, therefore, must, in the absence of other data, 
ho ascribed to him, viz,, to Uaja Kam Sabin the sixteenth 
century. 


BHIWAPDIt. 

Bhiwapur is a large village, sixteen miles south-east from 
Dmrer. Here are numerous Sati monuments in the shape of 
pillars, both square and rough, slabs, and rude monoliths. 
One slab — a large one — measuring ten feet high and fire feet 
wide, is set up on a cliahidra in the market-j)lace, and, its 
original purpose having boon forgotten, it is now wor- 
sliipjicd with copious lihations of sour milk, oil, and rev- 
niiUion. The top of the slab is formed into four small conical 
peaks, doubtless meant to represent the four lingers of tho 
hand held up, Close to it stands a square dipdmi, or pillar, 
with numerous little niches cut on its faces for lights. 

The city is separated from the market-place by a lai'ge 
embanked tank. On the crest of its embankment are several 
Sati stones ; the shelving hanks on the city sides have numer- 
ous littlo Sati chahuiTas and temples. 

At the north-east end of the city the dilapidated ruins of 
a fort exist. One of the arched gateways still stands intact ; 
it is a true arch of cut stones in the voussoirs, the rest being 
rubble. A fragment of another archway, lias, let in into its 
spandril, a fragment of sculpture of the l^Iaharatha period, 
showing tliat the fort is later even than the eaily Maharatha 
ascendancy, when such small forts became imperatively 
necessary to protect the cultivators of adjacent lands and 
the inhabitants of villages from the plundering soldiery. 
Such small forts are very numerous in the district, and are 
devoid of architectural and antiquarian interest. 
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PATJNI. 

Pauiii is fb deserted-looking, straggling village, on the west 
hank of the AYaingaiiga, about thirty-two miles south of 
Jlhanddrd ; tlie present village is situated mostly within tlie 
fort, which consists of raraxiarts and ditch on three sides, 
the fourth being the river itself : the ramparts consist of a 
huge high mound of earth, rising up with very steep slope, 
snmiountecl hy a stone-battlemcuted wall ; the groat height 
of the ramparts gives the place an imposing appearance : 
the stone wall does not now run along all three sides of the 
fort, hut only on one and portions of others. Tliis may he 
due to disrepair, tlioiigh tliere is some reason to believe 
tliat the fort -walls, having fallen to decay, were repaired along 
one side only, as the wall now standing terminates rather 
ahrii 2 )tly : the difference between the repaued wall and the 
rest of the ramparts being simply that between a soimd 
strong wall and the debris of an old one. 

The walls are defended by a ditch which is three lumtbocl 
feet wide, and forms a respectable marshy tank along tlio 
base of the ramparts, crossed at the gates by wide strips left 
utidug ■, the ditch has liecn greatly flliecl up. 

I noticed tliree gates in the fort; the one m best order 
is the north gate. Close to, and outside, the gate is a Muham- 
madan dargah of a local saint, a large rambling hnilding 
containing a great white- washed tomb, apparently of either 
oaith or brick (not stone), besides several minor ones ; the 
place is of no interest. 

Brick and atone are both used in the gates and walls. 

There is an idgah also in the fort in a consj)icuous poai- 
tio?i, but it is devoid of interest. 

Within the fort is a citadel, or older fort as it is called ; 
this is small, and is properly only a citadel. Its walls consist 
of loose, large, hammer-dressed stone, set dry on each other 
with thin courses of small stone chips between. The wall 
thus shows on the face wide com’ses of massive blocks, 
separated from each other by narro-w courses of stone cliips, 
the -whole set iritliout mortar ; ])rol)a]3ly mud was used as a 
cementing material, as it is still found under the bods, though 
not Oil the face hotween the joints, whence, of course, if it 
ever existed, it has long ago been crashed out. TMs inner 
fort is called the Gond or Gauli fort, and is ascribed to the 
Gonds : the construction of the walls of this citadel gives 
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US an idea of what the external fort was like hetorc the 
Muhammadans reiiaircd and strengthened it. It is clear that 
the outer fort at one time had its trails built in a similar 
maimer. 

There is notliing to show that the fort dates to the pre- 
Muhammadan period j the mere fact of stone piled on each 
other udthout mortar is no evidence of age. In the absence 
of inscriptions, the style of a huhding is justly considered 
a criterion of the ago of tho structure; Imt in these parts, 
where rude stone nioiitimenta, ldstva(;ns and the like are 
being set up to the present day in a .stylo of primitive rude- 
ness, it is idle to conjectiue tho age of a structuro simply 
from the rudeness of its construction; a better criterion 
would have been sculptures, hut none exist here that can 
ho ascribed to a jieriod anterior to the Maharathas. The 
numerous Hindu temides, “ some of great antiquity,” men- 
tioned in the Gazetteer, are all post-Maharatha, and probably 
of the Bhonala period, and are all mean, ugly, and utterly 
unworthy of notice. 

The oldest remains here arc clearly the ivalls of the 
citadel, and in my opinion these date to about Akliar’s time, 
when the Chanda princes were powerful. 

Two ghats, in good order, lead dorni from the city to the 
river ; these are ascribed to tho Blionslas : the river-face is 
undefended, except by the river itself. 

HEOTEE. 

To the south-west of Pauni, about twenty-tw^o miles, 
is a small villagG, named Heotek ; it is mis-spelt on the map 
(Indian Atlas Sheet) as Tlianetnck. Hero is a small temple, 
and the remains of a second; also an inscription. Tho temple 
is quite plain, built of laterite : the sanctum has the usual 
four-corner pillars. The pillars are of a quartzy sandstone ; 
the line of capitals of pillars is continued and canied out by 
an. external moulding. The mouldings were, it appears, cut, 
or rather the surface of the walls -was cut out, leaving the 
mouldings in relief, after the temple was hiult, for, the stones 
composing tho wall being of varying thiclvncss, in the same 
course, the moulding falls on dilt'erent parts of the vailous 
blocks, and could not have heeu cut before the blocks were 
set in tlicir idaccs, unless every single block had been num- 
bered, and the particular position it iras to occi\py in the 
wall determined beforehand. This, apart from its .special iii- 
convenience, was certainly not done, as none of the blocks 
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aio umiilievcd 01' raarlvcd iii any way. The temple is sniaJl* 
consisting’ siinjily of a cell and its enti'ance; it may have 
]iad a small portico or a niandapa attaclicd, as the ground in 
front is covered with cut hloohs ; hut it could not have heeii 
large, and indeed, the temple Ls of the land usually huilt 
without mandapas. The stone (laterite) it is built of, has been 
qiiarriod on the spot, and the place it was dug oiit of is now 
a small tank with irreguiar sides containing a little mnddy 
water ; the stono is f ouud near the surface, Tbo temple faces 
east. 

Close to and alongside it ninat have stood another similar 
temple, of which ruins now exist. This temple (and also tlie 
last) was Saivic, as the argha which contained the liugani 
still exists ifi siUi; this argha contains an old inscription. 

The inscribed slab, or ar[/ha, is an oblong trapezoid of rongh- 
grained, quartzy sandstone, worn smooth in places by the 
feet of villagers and wayfarers, it being situated in the tJiiek 
shade of a magnificent tamai'ind treo on the side of the 
village road, and thus offering a capital resting-place and 
seat ; the stone is nine feet long, three and a half feet broad at 
one end, and two feet ten inches at the other, with straight 
sides : it hears two distinct inscriptions. 

The first iiiscinption consists of four lines, running longi- 
tudinally, and occupying the middle half of the stone. The 
characters are of the Idiid Iviiown as those of tho iVsoka 
edicts : portions of it have been nincli worn and some quite 
obliterated, notwithstanding the great hardness of the stone. 
The second inscription is in five lines running across the 
stone and occupying the narrow end of it; tliis is in tho 
early Gupta characters, and is also much -worn and cut 
through by the groove or channel subsequently roughly and 
rudely cut on the surface to let out the libations poured on 
the lingain. 

The lingam appear.? to liave been set up just at the top- 
most line of tho .second insmiption, and, as stated, tho channel 
for letting off the libations is carried mercilessly through the 
inscription to the narrow cud. 

It is evident that the first inscription is very old, dating to 
before the Christian era; the second inscription is later, but was 
cut evidently ^rith some regard for the prior ii^soription, as it 
doe.s not interfere with or iujiuc it. Long ages ai’tcr wards, 
evidently when no one could read the inscriptions, this great 
slal). large enough to occiqiy the entire breadth of the sanc- 
tum of a temple, was considered very com^enioiit to form 
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into an arglia, and in the process the inscriijtions ivere re- 
luorseloRsly sacrificed. 

'Where the stone originally came from, or- what pmpose 
it originally served, I am iniahle to indicate ; its final fate was 
to servo as an argiia : it must liavc been brought from some 
distance, as stone like it is not found in the vicinity. 

The temples I ascribe to the same period as the lemplo at 
Unirer. 

PANORI. 

Close to Dcotelcj only two miles off south-east, is the 
village Panori. Hero are the ruins of a smaD temple of late- 
rite, similar to the one at Hcotek ; here, also, are several slabs 
precisely similar to the inscribed slab at Heotek, similarly 
grooved with a channel, but broken across and not inscribed. 
Several statues of Yisbnu, Lakislimi and Nandi, and several 
lingama, lie scattered about ; among the fragments is the 
head of a cobra. There are no traditions or inscriptions ; the 
ruins lie on a small mound about fifteen feet in height and 
about thirty feet in diameter. 

It is possible that the slab at Heotek was carried from 
this place to its present site; the fragments are worshipped, 
and my going on the mound to examine them was dis- 
approved of by the villagers. 

The name Panori Mendlia is a compound word, composed 
of the names of two contiguous portions of the village Panori 
and Mondha. Mendlia ajipears to he a very common name, 
and always found attached to another; it means a ‘^tanje or 
embanked piece of water/* and all villages Tvdth this tennin- 
atioii invariably possess a tolerably large embanked tank. 
This village also has such a ono about lialf a mile from the 
mound. 

In the fields close to the mound at Panori Mcndha aro 
numerous brickbats. 


Aemoei. 

Armori is a village of small importance : it contains one 
temple, perched on a high mound ; the temple is curious, 
consisting of three cells, each simmountcd by a tower roof ; all 
the cells open into a common Mcindapcty or hall : the toinplo 
faces east, and is Saivic ; figures of Gane^a occupy the centres 
of the architraves of the entrances ; the mandapa is open on 
three sides, like the mandapa, of the temple at TJnum'; the 
pillars and half pillars arc massive and plain; the architraves 
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spanning tlie pillars are one foot ten inches wle and one foot 
seven inches deep ; the roofs of the saiiotiims are formed in 
the usual nny of intersecting squares. The roof of the man- 
dapa is similarly formed of interseoting squares, and over 
each coin])artment rises a small pyi'amidal roof'' cut up ex- 
teriorly into gradually diminjshhig steps. The external plan 
is singularly plain and devoid of hold projections to give 
variety of light aud shade ; and even the mouldings and off- 
sets, tiiough executed in stone and, therefore, admitting of 
great holdiiess of design, are singularly sliallo’W' and plain. 
The material is stone throughout, except in tlie roof of the 
mandapa, where bricks also occm-, hut are apparently stray 
ones ; the mandapa originally open on all sides to witliin 
a short distance of the floor, as at ITmi’er, has since 
been closed all immd by patch-work walls between the 
dwarf pillars, leaving the entrance and front openings 
only open ; the matorial is laterite, except the pillars, archi- 
traves, &c., which are of granite. The whole ajDpears to have 
once had a coat of plaster and whitewash ; and this must 
have added much to the beauty of the temple, as the stone 
used is coarse and coarsely out. The high mound on which the 
temple stands is known .as the Killah, and a veritable fort it 
is now, enclosed by high earth walls and forming the domicile 
of one of the village heads. Several large sculp>tm’es lie 
about, notably one of Ganoga. 

Tinditiou ascribes this temple to Baja Hara Chandra Goncl ; 
it is said to have been built in one night, hut the morning 
light appearing before statues could he placed in their posi- 
tions in the temple, it was abandoned as a place of worship. 
Eroni fragments lying about, it appears that more than one 
temple existed here before, but I could get no information 
regarding any others, nor of the fragments. 

A. large embanked tank to the north-west of the temple 
adds much to its beauty ; on its banks at tlie further end are 
a few cut-stonc fragments, 

'\Micu Baja Bara Chandra reigned, or where he reigned, 
I cannot ascertaui, nor could the people tell mo ; but, for 
reasons already ^iven in my notice of the Umi-er temple, I 
should ascribe this temple to about the same period. 

tiiAnegaon. 

Eour miles south of Armori, at Thanegaon, is a small 
temple and a large tank, the teiuifle not older than the one 
at Aniicji but of about the same age. 
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WAIRAGAUH. 

* 

WairAgarli ia a place of sonic importance : it is now in a 
state of decay, and looks, wliat it is, a deserted city. The 
pressent tillage, is a long straggling strip, running along the 
hanks of the Sdth Kiver for about a mile ; it is literally huidcd 
in mango gToves, and groves of tamarind ; tlie place is very 
damp, and being further smTOunded hy low marshy lands, 
old tanks and the ditch of the fold:, and being itself ktnated 
on a low spot on tlie banks of the sluggish Satli Kiver, it is 
extremely unhealthy. 

The remains here are very numerous, but devoid of 
interest. The old fort still makes a great show with its 
towers (changed now into bastions with embrasmes for can- 
non, but which could not for a moment itself resist cannon), 
its triple gateway and deep hut extremely filthy ditch ; but 
hiside all is desolate, the ruins of a temple abutting against 
the walls, and partly under groimd with its dark chambers 
and mutilated statues, and hats innumerahle, has nothing 
of interest for tlie antiq^iiary. They all date only to the 
Maharatha period, as does the fort itself in all prohahihty : 
the remains of a bungalow and of a tomb, in the shade of 
some large tamarind trees, arc of interest to Englishmen, as 
being the ruins of the residence of the Eiitish Coniniandant 
and the grave of his daughter, — a victim, no doubt, to the 
pestilential cUmate. 

The most ancient temple here, and the one held in most 
respect, is the temple of MaliAldli : it is an unpretending- 
struoturCj standing qnito away from the city on the banks 
of the Sdth .River ; opposite this temple the river has formed 
for itself a deep pool, at the bottom of wliicli a temple is 
fabled to exist. 

The temple of Malidkdli is the work of two periods : the 
original temple consisted simply of the cell with its towen 
roof and an entrance ; subsequently the mandapa has been 
added. The junction is so clumsily executed, that the hand 
can readily be inserted in some places between the old and 
new work : plaster was added, but afterwards, as the face of 
the older work where secuind from subsequent alteration by 
being hidden behind the later additions, is devoid of plaster. 

The original temple, as stated, consisted of a tower roof 
surmounting the cell; the coU has a roof of its oivn, of 
intersecting squares, within the tower roof, wliicli forms 
only a sort of external false roof. This is the usual construe- 
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tiou; tlie tower is liollow up to vvitliii a short way of tho 
top. This hollow space within the tower haTing lor its floor 
tlio top of the real roof of the cell of mtersecting squares, 
and the tower itself for its roof, is usually ft)rmcd into a 
small chainher hy having an entrance in frhnt; in largo 
toTVci's there are sometimes two such chambers, one over 
tlie otlior. 

In front of the coll proper is the portico, which is 
nothing more than an elongation of the side walls of the 
temple to a short distance, the space being roofed by over- 
lapping courses, or slabs, as tho case may he ; this roof is 
earned up externally a short way in the shape of a triangle 
or gable jutting out beyond the face of the tower, in shoj’t, 
somewhat like the wmidow in a garret, the external face 
being kept quite plumb. A novelty is introduced in tliis 
temple in the shape of a statue crowning the apex of tho 
tiianglc thus formed ; the statue no longer exists, hut its 
pedestal exists to sliow that a statue once stood there. Tho 
upper portion of the tower appears to he a restoration, the 
lower portion rises up with the usual graceful curve; hut, 
beyond a certahi point, the cuiwed outline is suddenly 
abandoned, for a stUf, straight outhne, showing that tliis 
upj>cr portion is a restoration : the tower is taller in propor- 
tion to its size than usual; and this must be so, for the curve 
being abandoned for the straight outline, the intersection 
of the straight faces would necessarily take place liighcr than 
the point of interseeiion of the curves. 

The mandapa is, as usual, open on three sides to within 
about a short ^vay to the floor ; hut the openings here ha^n 
not, as usual clsewliore, been subsequently closed liy patch- 
■worlc spalls built hetween the d^varf pillars. Those divaiT 
pillars are quite plain, and of granite ; the four entire central 
pillars of the mandapa are carved, but the carving is un- 
usually shallow, quite unlike the carvmg of the pro-Muhainma- 
dau period, but strongly resembling the shallow carvmg of 
kiic present day ; t\ie rooi of the mandapa is in nine comparl.- 
ments, eaeli oC hitersectiug squares internally, and each 
rising up externally to a small low pjwainld wdth indented 
sides in the usual style ; tho portico is roofed similarly. 

The sanctum is exteriorly tower-roofed as stated before; 
internally the roof consists of tw^o overlapping scpiares, suv- 
luouiited hy two similarly overlapping squares, intersecting 
the lou'cr squares ; tho usual method being to dispose the 
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sr[iiares not alternately overlapping and intersecting, but all 
intersecting. 

The temple faces east ; the entrance of the sanctum has a 
circle with a projecting knob at centre for its symbol; the 
statue inside is a female. 

Close to the temple was a fine large tank, now a shalloiv 
marsh. 

I cannot ascribe this temple, or even its earlier portions, to 
a date prior to the Muhammadans. I consider it to Imvc been 
built by some one of ilie Goiid Rajas, who rose to power 
alter the collajise of the Bdhinani dynasty and Irofore Alcbar 
and his successors snlijngatcd tliis portion of India. Among 
the Ilajas of the period indicated, I would consider Ptaja 
Karnsdh, from his well-known zeal in temple huihling, as tlie 
most likely founder of this temple. The later additions are 
clearly lilaharatha. 

This is the most important, and avoiredly the oldest, 
temple in the jdace ; w'hat the others arc, may then be readily 
guessed. I have, however, inserted in my plate the mouldings 
of a nameless dilapkhited Saivic temple of laterite, which, 
from its simplicity and comparative elegance, I thought 
deserving of notice. There are numerous temples, all more 
or less ruined and neglected : I will only notice the one on 
Bhanddr Tekii. Tin's is a small temple with overlapping oct- 
agonal roof; the walls arc ornamented with several large statues, 
a fine large argha, with a coarse laterite lingam, occupy the 
place of honor inside; the mound on which this temple 
stands is remarkable, as overloolcing what is said to have 
been the richest diamond-yielding mine in the place, but 
evidently the search for diamonds was not vigorously prose- 
cuted, as the worldngs here are very shallow and of very 
small extent. 

Diamond mines also existed at the foot of the hill, on 
wliicli stands an old Miihammadan iclgah ; here, also, the 
worldngs are mere .shallow' pits and covering a very small space 
of ground. 

The idgah itself is very common-place ; there are a few 
Muhammadan tombs near it, and in it ; it is of rubble and 
mortar, and evidently of very recent date. 

The sites of the oily and of the fort have been very iii- 
judiciously selected. Standing close to the confluence of the 
Sdth River with the Khohragarhi, it might naturally have 
been expected that the fort would have been placed so as to 
command and be defended by both, while the city might 
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conYsideiitly’j and with gi'cat advantage, havo been plaoBd oij 
the banks of the well-supplied perennial Ehobragarhi j instead 
of this, the fort has been placed not only not in a coinmand- 
ing positioHj defended by both rivers, but actually away from 
both and within command of the hillocks on its flanks ; 
and the city is placed on the hanks of the sluggish Sath Kiver, 
which ceases to he a mnning stream in the dry season, and 
is besides located in the lowest and most unhealthy, though 
certainly most fertile, sjjot that could have been pitched 
upon within many miles, 

tipAg-abh. 

The great old fort of Tipdgarh, which the romantic story 
of its queen has invested with much interest, is situated on 
the hills at the source of the Tipdgarhi Eiver ; the fort stands 
in the heart of the Tipdgarh lulls, and is very difficult of 
access] the road, or rather foot-path, to it passing through dense 
jangal and bamhu forest, crossing the Tipdgarhi Biver back 
and forwards about seven times, and generally mnning 
paralled to it at no great distance, I went to Tipdgarh 
from Huraldand, which is itself a small village of a few huts 
on theTi2)dgai'lii Eiver. The Gazetteer has given such a con- 
fused account of its position, that perhaps it may be well to 
give my route from Wyi'dgarh to Tipdgarh iu detail. 

Starting from WyTagarh and crossing the Sath, the track 
runs parallel to the Khobrdgarhi Biver, and at no great dis- 
tance from it to the village of Maliwdrd, passing en route 
the villages Seoni, Nagarwdlii, Delanwdri, Mdndpui’, Maiig- 
dhd, Tultuli, Kliarki, Angdrd, and Pari, crossing the Khobra- 
garlii just before getting into Mdliwdrd, which is situated 
near tlie junction of the Khobrdgarhi and Tipagarhi Bivera, 
the Elhobragdrhi coining from the north and the Tipdgarhi 
from the east. At Maliwdra, the track which also marks the 
line of customs extending across to Orissa has to be abandon- 
ed, and a still narrower track adopted, leading from Maliward 
to Pdldpxmdi ] thence croBsing a tributary of the Tipdgarhi 
and still going parallel to the Tipagdrlii, the village Huraldand, 
consisting of two distinct settlements, a mile and a half 
apart, is reached ; at the further of these settlements the track, 
BO far passcible for laden cattle, ceases, and beyond is only a 
foot-path through dense hambu and other forest, still, 
however, running east and parallel to the Tipdgarhi and 
crossing it repeatedly ; when within about three miles pf th 
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fort, fclie liver Tipdgarhi is crossed for tlie last time, and the 
tract winds between Iiigli lulls on either side, the fort, how- 
ever, being invisible till witliin about two miles, when it is 
seen for a moment from the summit of one of the spurs on 
which the track moimts ; at last, wiien Avell within the belt 
of high lulls which screen Tipagarh, and only about half a 
mile remains, the fort bursts fully to view, perched high up 
at the head of a valley, all hut surrounded by high hills ] the 
ascent is still ]>ai‘allcl to one of the feeders of the Tipdgarhi, 
and after a toilsome climb the avails are reached. The valley 
in which the fort is situated, and of wdiich the groat tauk of 
the fort is the loudest part within the area of the fort, is 
enclosed on all sid<?s, except the south-west, by high hills 
with densely wooded hut gentle slopes, the lowest part of 
the valley being only about six hundred feet below the level 
of the high peaks aiirroimding it j the walls run along the 
slopes of the hills from the crest of one across the interven- 
ing valley to the crest of the next, and so on. I counted five 
crests, three of which are high and the other t\vo low : the 
space enclosed between the slopes of these hills is a flat table- 
land, forming the common head, as it were, of the system of 
watercourses wiiicli run down to the various feeders of the 
Tipdgarhi Eiver ; these various lines of watercourses do not run 
down ill a gentle slope from the table-land which has scarped 
sides, hut abruptly, and iviih a sudden fall- It was impossible 
to explore the whole of this fort, as no one, even among the vil- 
lagers of Huraldand, had seen the whole of it ; the hills rising 
from the central valley with gentle slopes become precipitous 
towards the top, wdiere jagged rooks rise towering over the 
dense jangal in naked masses. The walls are built exclusively 
of huge blocks of stone laid dry on each other ; the width 
varies considerably, but is nowhere much over five feet. 
Whenever the steep sides of the hill or a vertical faced rock 
rendered access difficult, the walls have been led so as to 
take advantage of these natural obstacles ; naturally, therefore, 
the plan and profile of the walls are extremely irregular. 

There are, near the sonth-w'cst peak, the remains of numer- 
ous dwelling-houses — narrow, small cells, of stone roughly 
piled on each other, dry, and iiow% of course, roofless ; these 
ruins are pointed out as the remains of the palace of the Eaja, 
and I am of opinion that tradition is correct in this, for tliis 
group of ruins is situated within what was evidently the 
citadel of the fort. It i.s only a short w^ay below the top of 
one of the principal peaks, the south-west One ; the size of 
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the rooms, liowcver, is strongly suggestive of extreme 
fliscomfort, but the princes and nobles of India appear 
never to hayo had any clear ideas of personal domestic com- 
fort i they could hnild great forts, great temples profusely 
omamented with sonlptuxe, gi’eat masjids, great halls ; in 
short, great public buildings, hut with rare exceptions to- 
wards the end of the jMnghal dynasty, not one, cyen of tlie 
noisiest of them, aj)peai’s to have built a comfortable dwolling- 
house for himself. 

Sculptures or inscriptions there are none : a solitary figure 
of Ilanumdn, rudely sciutched in outline on the vertical face 
of a roch forming part of the fort walls, is all that exists in 
the way of sculpture in this fort. 

1 could see only one tank, though the “ Settlement Eoport 
of the Ghtinda District” in ghing a sketch plan of the fort 
shows two tanks. The tank I have seen is embanked on part 
of one side by massive Mocks of stone roughly broken to 
shape and set on eacli other, probably in mud, for mortar 
there is none. The emhanlanont is fonned in stops and is of 
a rcspectahlo height, and when in good order must liave kept 
iu a large body of water, and formed a really fine tank. A-t 
present it is breached, and this breach is said to be the source 
of the Tipagarhi Eiver. There was, however, no water running 
at the hrcrich, hut from some other source a small stream 
did tricldo over the west side of the breached fort walls, where 
it crossed the lowest portion of the table-land ; this stream 
is a feeder of the Tipagarhi Kiver, tho dry breach being con- 
sidered the origin of the main river : possibly lower down 
some water finds its way between the interstices of the 
stones. 

33 ic water of the tank was wholesome and pure, not- 
unthstandiiig its being almost choked with ^veeds ; but tlio 
weeds choking it were simply grasses with roots imhedded in 
tho soil, and not floating on the surface : in the middle of 
the tanlc an oblong space of about five hundred feet in length 
was pcvfc(dly clear of weeds, so also was the embanked side 
of the tank. 

The romantic story of the chariot and bullocks driven 
(lo\vii tlio slope of tlio liill into the tank must be a myth, as 
tliero is ainple fiat space between tho slopes of tho liills and 
the mavgdii of tlio tank to have enabled the cart-wheels to 
have got ctfoctually imbedded in the soft earth jiear the edge 
of tlic lank, unless, indeed, the lady drove her chariot down 
the steps of the embankment with numerous bumps into the 
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tank, I (lid not hear the legend : either my guides were not 
sufficiently commumcative, or did not know it. 

The fort is veiy strong from its inaccessible position in the 
centre of a group of liills, the passes between Avhich could bo 
easily dofoii(led ; but though strong in this way, tho very 
cause which thus makes it strong equally effeetuaiiy le.sscns 
its importance, foi* the egre.s.s from it is naturally as difficult 
as the ingress, and a small force could (effectually mask it ; it 
would hardly yield to a blockade, as it is well supplied with 
wat(}r and has ample space within to grow food for a small 
garri.soii. 

Tradition ascribes the building of the fort to Drupcha 
Eaja ; it is narrated that he had a subterranean pa.ssage made 
from IVyragarh to the fort, wliore he had an akhddtt^ or place 
of exercise : the Raja of Panni, however, used to make use of 
the aJchdda also by a subterranean passage from his capi- 
tal. This greatly annoyed the Raja of Wyrdgarh, who 
longed to meet the intruder, but the Raja of Pauui was too 
wide awake to be thus caiiglit. 

The legend is of im2)ortancG, as indicating that the fort 
of Tipdgarh cannot cjlaim higher antiquity than the forts of 
Pauni and WjTdgarh, both of wliicli certainly do not date 
beyond the bright clays of Gond rule. The stories of ^he 
Bi-alimaiis about the founding of Wyrdgarli, and of its name 
hoiiig derived from the celebrated Vyrochana, hardly need 
notice, as they are utterly without any foundation. 

BALOR. 

Bdlod is a good-sized village, possessing niunerous temples 
and a ruined fort. The fort is situated at the north edge of 
an embanked tank at the west end of, and outside, the city. 
The fort is apparently of the Maharatha period, or, at any rate, 
not much older. The walls are of rubble set in mortar. Por- 
tions of the walls at the west end, with its gate and towers, 
still stand in a ruinous conchtioii. Another gate also stands 
haK ruined, hut the greater portion of the walls are broken 
down, and the ditoh is much filled up. The walls near the 
west gate are ornamented with sculptured figures of Hanu- 
man let in. The Hindu origin of the fort is proved beyond 
doubt by tho has relief of a Gane^a over the existing gateway, 
and of Hanumau. The gateway is, as usual, in the form of a 
square chamber, with archways at both ends. The archways 
are fine and lofty, and the voissoirs are of cut stone. These 
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are lielcl togctlier "by ii’ou cramps and bars running along the 
curye and witliiu tlie thickness of the arch ring, appai’ently 
passing tliiough holes cut for the purpose in the yoissoirs ; it 
may, however, bo that the iron bar, instead of running continu- 
oiifdy through, is iu small pieces dowelled into the contigu- 
ous "sides of the voissoirs : one of the voissoira bungs quite 
loose, held solely by this iron rod. 

The walls on the three sides away from the tank aro, or 
were, tolerably strong and high ; the tank face, however, is 
defended, or rather only sovceiicd, by a low, ’^veak wall. The 
entire length of the tank enibanltment on which the fort 
stands, as at Umrer, is lined with stones set in the form of 
stops with regular bathing ghats, Numerous small temples, 
without any pretensions to size, beauty or antiquity, line the 
hanks. The south-west portion of the fort appears to have 
coutamed the Noyal or gubernatorial hnilduigs ; the south- 
east end appears to have contained the priestly establishment, 
as temples are more frequent at this end. The whole ground 
on which tho fort stands is raised considerably above the level 
of the country, being in short the embankment of the tank. 
The fort accordingly is a long, naiTo\r one, like tho one at 
Umrer. The ditoli has been, very wide, nearly seventy-five 
feet at the iiaiTOwest, and more elsewhere. The tank is now 
choked, or rather covered, with water-plants and weeds, hut 
the water is good and clear. The whole place is utterly de- 
serted and overgrown with brushwood. No inscriptions exist, 
fragments of cut stone from older structures are sometimes 
to he met witlp but not in abundance ^ brick has also been 
used in the buildings, and plaster has been profusely used, In 
approaching the place from the -west, it has a vei*y picturesque 
look, as that side is the one least destroyed. The place is, 
however, gradually in course of demolition, partly to build 
new houses in the city, partly to .spread the rubbish on 
the main road, which for some distance beyond the city on 
either side is in excellent order. 

Beyond the fort, to the east, is the city j hero are a few 
modern temples of no interest, and two other older ones on the 
hank and one in the di'y bed (it is said) of a tank; they are 
small and of no intere.st. Numerous tanks, some dry, are to 
he seen about the city to its south and to its north. 

At the cast end of the city, and to the north of the road, 
which likewise niarks tho customs line, am several old temples. 
One group consivsts of seven temples, of which two are quite 
modern, built of the fragments of older ones. I will enu- 
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merate them heginiiing from fche south : the first is a small 
temple named Kapileswar’s, consisting of a cell with a small 
portico on four pillars in front. It faces west and is Saivic, 
with figme of Gane^a over the door : inside is a four- armed 
statue with Nandi on the pedestal; the cell is roofed hy in- 
tersecting squares and surmounted by a tall tower roof ; the 
execution is coarse, and style quite plain ; the material granite 
cut and set without mortar. A has-relief representing Hanu- 
man w'ell smeared with vermilion lies outside. 

Next to it, and almost touching it, is another temple, 
which is exactly its duplicate in plan, hut differs from it in 
having a pyramidal roof hroken into steps Instead of the tall 
tower roof ; a plain square band runs round the walls of the 
temple ; the plan is devoid of variety, hut the elevation is 
relieved by hold horizontal lines, especially the roof, A profile 
of its walls is given in the plate. 

Opposite the fii’st temple stands a small temple precisely 
like it ; its door faces east, and is opposite to that of the first ; 
it has a tower roof : Gauega is sculptured over its entrance. 

Touching it on its north side, is a large temple consisting 
of two distinct small temples, now connected together hy a 
pillared hall ; the hall is open all round to within a couple of 
feet of the floor, where runs the usual bench supporting the 
half or dwarf pillars that in their turn support the architraves' 
and roof ; the bench forms a convenient seat for all that choose' 
to avail themselves of it ; a single line of entire pillars, irre- 
gularly disposed, runs transversely along the centi’e ; the cells 
have independent tower roofs, and these have chambers in- 
side above the sanctum in the hollow of the tower; the 
southern cell has an argha inside, hut no lingam and no 
symbol over the entrance; the northern cell has Gane^a 
over its entrance ; in material and construction they are similar 
to the others. 

Next to this, on the north, is a small temple on a raised 
platform, of modem date ; and next to this is a tank, or haulii 
with cut-stone ghdts and walls all round in good order: 
the water is necessarily vejy filthy, being small in quantity, 
and bathed in by a great many people. On the west edge of 
the tank, or hauli, stands a modern temple on the site of an 
ancient one ; this temple appears to have been the largest here, 
and to have had a mandapa in front, the rnins of which lie 
in a confused heap in fi’ont of the modern temple, which 
consists of a well-plastered towcr-roofed cell, occupying the’ 
position of the cell of the original temple, and doubtless is' 
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only the old cell repaired : among the mins of the manctapa 
lies a pillar with an inscription, the material ‘being a hard 
reddish, or rather deep purple stone ; the inscription is in 
three lines, one of which is simply an invocation, ‘ ‘ Ori sivaya^ 
the other two are longer, hut the characters arc clumsily 
formed, and I cannot e\'en niahe a guess as to tlie age of the 
characters hoyond this, that they are later than the tentli or 
eleventh century. Tliis inscription is of interest, as being 
the only actual inscription found in a class of temples, the 
precise age of which is unknown. These temj)les I 'wonld 
ascribe, from then* near resemblance in style, to the same 
period as those at Unirer and Wyragarh ; hut I must oh- 
.servo tliat it is quite possible they arc older and only 
repaired at the time of the rise of the Ohdnd^ dynasty, 
for the difference in style, though not much, is quite per- 
ceptihle— in any case, they certainly belong to some period 
subsequent to the flouiisliing clays of Indian architecture, 
and perhaps posterior to the first Sluhammadan ascendancy, 
but anterior to the later conquests made by Akhar and lus 
successors. This uiscrix^tion, the only one I have found be- 
longing to temples of this class, accordingly acquires an ex- 
aggerated importance. 

To the west of the group of temples is a large tank now 
almost dry, and traces of another beyond. Two other tanks 
exist a few hundred yards to the south-west, and another 
to the south : this last is now quite filled up. 

A single temple and remains of another stand about five 
hundred feet to the south-east of the group, near a told of the 
village Bdlod ; the one in host proseiwation is covered with 
plaster, and is not undeserving of notice from its beauty, 
1 hough it is smnll; the other is half -ruined and is close to 
tliG village ; a few remains shewing the existence once of 
other temples here, still lie about. 

Sati pillars are very numerous here, on the hanks of all 
tanks in tlic village and in the fort ; the most interesting of 
these is ouc on the roadside, about half a mile to the oast 
of the city. This pillar has served three times successively as 
a sati monuniBut. On one side is a date, Sanivat one thou- 
sand a 2 id five, ndth a longish insciiption, uTiicli lias, liowover, 
now been worn smooth, and is jierfectly illegible, the latter 
end of a name, ending in Deva, being alone legible ; below 
this iiiscription is another quite distinct, and with a distinct 
date of its own ; the date is quite worn as well os the inBorlp- 
lion, but tlio irorcl Samvat is visible. On another face are 
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tlivee sculptured compartments; tlie topmost represents a 
man and a ivoman on either side of a lingam ; the second 
compartment lias had its figures broken ; the lowest repre- 
sents a figure seated cross-lcggcd : below these, and -written 
perpendicularly, i. e., along the length of the pillar, is 
an inscription in throe lines, in cliaractci’s wdiich Priiisep 
ascribes to the second century A, D. This inscription is most 
important, as being beyond question the earliest Sati inscrip- 
tion yet found ; and its importance is still further lieightened 
by the scul])Lures wliicli shew that here, at that early period, 
when Buddhism was the predominant religion in other parts 
of India, Sainsni flourished and Sati was practised. The 
position of the inscription relatively to the sculptures show 
clearly that the two Avere executed at the same time. The 
sculptures represent the religion of the deceased, the num- 
ber of wives who became sati, and the mode of liis death, 
the first compartment gives the reply to the first two queries. 
The second compartment, shewing the cause of death, is unfor- 
tunately wanting ; the tliird compaitmcnt probably indicates 
his position in life : the man ivas evidently a man of rank, 
but not a wamor — perhaps a Braluuau. I strongly suggest 
that this miique and most ancient sati monument, yet found, 
he preserved from destruction by some stray cart-wheel, by 
being removed and deposited in the Calcutta Museum; its 
weight is not great, and a cart, or eight coolies, would readily 
be able to transport it. 


SOUAM. 

About eight miles from Bdlod on the road to Bhamtari 
and between Sorar and Bhobinpmi, are the remains of a 
temple known as the liousc of a Kaldl Baja. This Baja is 
said to have been originally a hddl, or spirit-vendor, but 
gradually he l^ecame so rich and powerful as to become the 
ruler of the country ; lie is said to have been very mean and 
cruel, and totally regardless of the welfare of his subjects. 
A number of holes in regular ro^vs in the hard laterite (wliich, 
at the village of Sorar, and for some distance on either side, 
crops up to the sm'face) are pointed out as the receptacles 
formed for the tips of the dlienlcis for cleaning and pounding 
rice ; the dlieukis are said to have been worked by forcibly 
impressing every ono ivho happened to be passing by, refusal 
to work being followed by the ofiender being himself placed 
under a large dhenld whose site is marked by a larger bole. 
Notwitlistanding his wealth and power, the Baja is neverthe- 
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less said not to hare abandoned his liquor trade, which he 
still sold seated on the top of the ruined temple Imo^n as 
his house. 

I’lie temide appears to have consisted of a sanctum five' 
feet square inside and eight feet outside (it has now entirely 
disappeared, leaving only inarhs of its foundation), approached 
through a mandapa twenty-one feet square outside, supported 
by four rows of pillars, four in each row, the outermost pillars 
being all dunrf ones standing on a bench as at the temple at 
Unner and elsewhere ; the only remains now actually standing 
are two whole and four dwarf pillars with the portions of roof 
supported hy them ; the roof is formed of flat slabs laid across 
the architraves and crossing each other; the temple faces 
east 

This temple from its style is thus seen to belong to the 
same class as those aheady noticed at Umrer and elsewhere, 
but it is most unlikely that the local kings of Chdiidd could 
have huHt this so far east, as then their kingdom would have 
been more extensive than appears to have been from other 
sources of information. 

iProm the village of Kavap^'d to Kajhgaon runs a long 
stretch of broken blocks of stone lying loose on each othei^ 
in irregular masses, and presenting the exact appearance of 
the mins of a great fort two miles long; at intervals stand 
upright stones looking like sati pillars: the whole present 
an appearance of desolation unrivalled even hy the ruins of 
Delhi. I could, however, find no ground on examination to 
consider this the .site of a fort or of a great town ; it appears 
to he tlie remains of a quan-y. The general surface of the 
country for some miles is gravelly, with extensive plains of 
laterite, while here crops up granite, and it is probable there- 
fore that stone for building the temples in and for a consider- 
able distance round the place as Baled, Sorar, Gowror, &o., 
was obtained hence. 


OOWROU. 

A few miles further is Gowror, a small village, with a 
scarcity of water and shade. Although there are several tanks, 
most of them are dry, and the remainder contain very small 
depths of water; the best tank is a large and apparently 
newly-deepened one at the extreme east of the village. Near 
the village are the remains of numerous temples. 

To the north-west of the village is a large tank, close to 
which is a temple ; the cell is five feet nine inches square 
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inside, roofed in the style of intei'seeting squares and sur- 
mounted hy a tower roof ; in front is a small portico on four 
pillars ; the material is cut granite set without cement ; the 
tower above the roof of the cell is liollow, and an entrance 
once existed in the front face of the tower giving access 
to it; the tower, as usual with such towers, is huilt of courses 
of out stone overlapping each other inside to a small extent 
till they meet and close the opening; then the stone filling ia 
continued solidly up a short way, surmounted finally by the 
corrugated disk, or amalaka, Tlie entrance of this temple 
faces north. Ganeca is sculptured over the enhance. 

]?ive hundred feet to north of this is another temple, or 
rather the ruing of one which must have been much larger. 
Two hundred feet to the north of tliis is another temple, of 
which only four pillars are now standing; it faces east. 
This was a very large temple, and was evidently surrounded 
by minor shrines, and probably by an enclosing wall, the 
mound on which its four solitary pillars stand being over 
one hunched and fifty feet square covered with fragments. 
One of the pillars had an inscription which has entirely peeled 
off, leaving only two letters, one of which is the letter m 
of the form of the second centuiy ^ ; the other a h 
of the same period. The temple stood on the margin of a 
large tank embanked all round, the tank being to the east 
and straight in front of the temple. 

Erom the remains that exist, this temple aj>peai’s to 
have been a complete one according to the best examples, 
and surrounded by minor shrines. The four pillars now 
standing are evidently the four central pillars of the Mahd 
Mandapa ; the execution is plain, the material granite, and 
no traces of cementing material can he seen : most of the 
stone has doubtle.ss been removed to build later temples, and 
I think it not improbable that the existing small temple 
noted above may have been built from the materials of this 
larger one, and of the other lai’ge one whose site is marked 
hy broken blocks alone. 

This temifie appears to have belonged to the same period as 
the sati pOlar at Balod, noticed above. There can he no doubt 
that many places in this portion of Central India, though now 
thinly inhabited and oonsisting in great part of waste land, were 
once of great importance, and 2iossessed numerous inhabitants ; 
indeed it must have been so, for one of the most important 
roads of ancient times passed this way ; this Old itoad is to 
this day used^ by pack animals, and is the basis, to a gi’eat 
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tjxtput, of tlie motlcrii customs line nnd locn.1 roncls j it nppecirs 
to me, tliGii, not uninteresting to trace this great line of com- 
luuiiicatiou. 

OLD EOAD. 

The Old Boad appears to liave come from some point near 
rilmiidalc or Pewahvilra, suiiposed to he the ancient Kiindil- 
piir (1 cannot speak mith confidence on this point, not having 
examined the country west of Ndgpur), through Deotek 
close past Palasgarh, past Banjari (a great mart for articles 
of traffic hy pack animals), past Amhdgarli Chowki (which 
possesses a snrnll fort of no interest, and prohalily not very 
ohl), past Baled, Soxar, to Gomfor, whence it branohecl into 
two, one going vid Bfikfir and Sehwa towards Ganjam, 
through the great fort of Jaugada, which contains one of 
Asoka’s edicts ; the other hranoh going past Dhamtari and 
iLajain, thence probably skirting the Malianadi northwards 
past Savavipura, SaYavinararan, to Katak. The determina- 
tion of these ancient lines of communication is of great im- 
portance ; fox my cicperience, little as it is, has shcsvii me that 
away from the gimt liacs of communications of ancient times 
few arclucological romains arc to he met with ; they are not 
spread about at random here and there in isolated spots, 
but on the groat old roads, and however isolated any 

particular remnant of antiq^uity may be at fli’st sight, it will 
be found on close cxamiiiation to bo on some old line of 
road. If, then, we could get a skeleton map, giying the posi- 
tions of places of primary importance at any given period, the 
lines on which, and on which alone, romains of that period 
would he found, could, with a fair topographical knowledge 
of the country, he readily marked, and those lines alone gone 
over and examined, thus saving endless trouble and time. 
Unfortunately, the materials for constructing such a map are 
only now in course of collection. 

Half a mile to the cast of the village is a temple, consisting 
of a cell surmoimtedby the usual tower roof, the entire front 
face of this temple tumbled down long ago, and the temple 
is loaning over considerably ; the walls are only one foot thick, 
of stone (cut granite), set dry without any cement. Tins 
temple sliews very clearly the construction of the interior j 
the cell with fom* corner pillars supporting a roof of intersect- 
ing squares and surmounted by the hollow tower built of 
stonp slightly overlapping each other inwards till the open- 
ing is small enough to be conveniently spanned by a single 
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block ; the outline is not straight either inside or oiiti but a 
graceful curve. 

Near this temple, and also in great nuiiibGi*s near and 
about the irillage, are sati pillars of no special interest and 
devoid of inscriptions. 

There is, hownver, one pillar, which I supposed to he sati, 
near the temple first noticed to the north-west of the village. 
This pillar is, or ivas, inscribed on three faces besides being 
sculptured on one. The seuljjture reprp.sents apparently a 
liorse following (chasing?) a pig ; the fignre.s are inucli defaced. 
The sculpture is on the south face ; below it wfis an inscrip- 
tion which has now peeled off. On tlie north face is ar long 
and important inscriidion, also incoinplote from the peeling 
off of the stone near the edge, leaving only the centre intact. 
The west face had also an inscription, of which a single line 
has alone escaped the effects of time and iveather, TJxe enst 
face ia plain and marked with chisel holes, showing that it was 
intended at one time to split tlie stone longitudinally. 

The incomplete inscription on the north face is of the 
Clidlukyds; the same expression, ^^Tilaka Ohdluhja,^* which 
occurs in the pillar in theNdgpur Ivlusciiui, said to have been 
brought from Satahaldi, and which was noticed first hy 
Cienerai Cunningham, occius here, but the peeling off of 
the stone has destroyed the final h and y of the “ Qhdluhjd** 
Pour Sris occur in the inscription, but none are followed by 
any complete names, owing to the destruction of the stone. 
One of the titles used has for its latter part Nhsaka, evidently 
referring to the destroying power of the hero of the inscrip- 
tion over his enemies ; the characters are similar to those of 
the inscription at Nagpiu, and I attribute it accordingly to 
the same period. The discovery of this inscription proves 
that the Chdlukya power certainly extended to this place, 
and the great temples which now lie ruined were most pro- 
bably built by earlier Hajas of this dynasty ; the later restor- 
atious may have been made by the later descendnuts of the 
same dynastjj for I think it highly improhahle that the 
IDOwcr of the Chdudfi princes ever extended far, even if the 
temples were ascribed to the same age as the remains at 
Wyragarh, which from their style they caimot he. The dis- 
covery of this late Clidlukya inscription throws some light 
on the buildci’s of the temples at Balocl^ the mscription 
there being in characters not very different to those used here ; 
and therefore they may also, with oveiy probability, be 
nscribecl to the later Chdlukyds. 
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The inscription at Nagpui’ being dated in one thousand 
and eight Samvat, I would ascribe the small temples here 
and at^Balod to the eleventh century j hut the great temple 
here, of wliich ruins alone now remain^ I would assign to a 
much earlier date. 

SOPlAE. 

I omitted to notice a iniich-wom sati inscription found 
near Sorar near the ruined temple noticed there. As the in- 
scription is clearly sati, and from its worn and mutilated 
condition of no importance as far as I can see, I dismiss it, 
only remarking that it was cut on a well-smoothed, thick 
slab which may have come from an old temple. 

GOWEOE. 

The legend regarding the remains at Gowror is that 
these temples and gods wore travellhig from Edjam to 
Kak6r, which place they would have reached if the light of 
dawn had not overtaken them here m route : thus arrested, 
they have rcinainecl here ever since. This legend is of value 
only as shewing that the Great Old Eoad did go direct from 
here to Eujain, and that there was no other road fi’oni Ed jam 
to Kuker except tlwough this place, notwithstanding the great 
detour, 

A pillar of the great mined teinj)le noticed here is shewn 
in Plate XVIIT : it speaks for itself. 

The temples here appear to have been Saivic, as Saivio 
remains of sbdues are numerous on the tanks and in the 
village. 

EHAMTAEI. 

Dliamtari is a place of oonsiderahie importance now, and 
was not an insignittcant village even in ancient times, as shewn 
hy the mins of temples and other remaina. There are nu- 
merous tanks and extensive and thick mango groves about 
the city ; the ffarh or fort, as it is called, was at the west 
end ; this is nothing more than a low mound ; the tanks, both 
in numbers, size and height of emhanlcments, form cpiite a 
feature here, and most of them being tull of weeds and 
marshy, must furnisli abundance of miasmatic exhalations. 
There are near the southern end of the city several temples, all 
close to each other and to the modern Government dis.* 
pensary. 
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Of these, one group consists of three temples. The principal 
one now kept up consists of two distinct temples now con- 
nected together, and. forming one temple hy having had a 
mandffj^a built in front of and common to both. Tliis temple 
doubtless stands on tlie site of, and is probably a restoration 
of, older temples ; it is not, as it stands, older than the 
Maharatlia period, hut the materials used — cut granite and 
sandstone — are certainly much older, and are now very 
clumsily put together ; it was considered too sacred to permit 
me to enter even the courtyard. 

Another temple, hut ivhich the Brahmans call a sati 
monument, stands opposite the great temple, and outside its 
courtyard ; it is of cut granite and faces west as the other 
faces east ; a figure of Gane5a is sculptured over the doorwayj 
and in general appearance it looks like a temple, notwith- 
standing the assertion of the Pujaris. Like the other, it is a 
restoration of an older shrine, and T have little doubt that it 
was restored with the purpose of making it a sati monu- 
ment ] hence the assertion of tlio Pujaris : it is neither elegant 
nor any way worth further notice. 

The third temple of the group stood close to the south 
of the great temple, and is now in ruins. 

Besides this group, there is near the dispensaiy another 
temple, the most elegant in the place. This temple dates to a 
period close to the best days of Indian art in these provinces, 
and although there is not that profusion of sculpture here 
that is seen elsewhere, there is a boldness and variety in the 
play of light and shade in its plan, and in its numerous 
mouldiDgs, and panels (doubtless intended originally to he 
sculptured) that takes it entirely out of the degenerate styles 
at Umrer and Wyragarh. This temple is small, and consists 
simply of a cell and a portico ; the latter surmounted by a 
gable roof projecting from and beyond the face of the lower, 
ivhicli rises over the sanctum. What I have called a gable 
roof is not a triangle, hut the frustriun of a triangle in form, 
the apex being granting. The sanctum is roofed in the style 
of intersecting squires as usual, surmoimted by the hollow 
tower. An entrance in front above the level of the top of 
the roof of the portico gives access to the upper chamber. 
The amalalca on the tower is wanting, having been broken 
and displaced by some accident, and a part of the ujjper 
portion of the tower itself is broken \ hub nevertheless it is 
the best temple in the place. In style of ornamentation of 
the faces of the tower it resembles strongly the h'iolc towers 
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over similar single cell temples in Peiigalj especially tlio great 
circle in the micUlle of the upper portion of the tower faces 
with its sciilpturech vertical pendaut, and ornamental tracery 
in the middle ; and though part of this has disappeared with 
the upper portion of the tower, enongh remains to prove its 
existence originally. The material iised is cut-stoiie set without 
cement throughout. T'hc mouldings of the hasemeiit, though 
each single projection and rcee.ss is hold, does not altogetlier 
form a pleasing whole from the cireiimstance that the 
extreme projecting faces are all in the same vertical piano 
witli the general face of the temple, so that the mouldings, 
far from adding in appearance to the strength or solidity 
of the structure, convey an idea of weakness ; instead of the 
projections gradually widening tlic base of the strnctiu’e, 
the 2)rojectioiis here tlo not wuden it in the least, while the 
recesses, which give relief to the i)rojections, actually take 
away from the Avidtli of base : the effect is very unsatisfactory, 
and for the best reason ; it is a constructive error. 

A portion of the mouldings is no doubt buried beneath 
the level of the present ground, as the floors of tiie portico and 
sanctum are hoik l)elo\v this level, and it is quite possible 
that the defects pointed out above may partially have been 
remedied louver dowm. A comparison oi tliis temple with that 
at Khdlaii will shew that all the mouldings of this tem]]lo 
now visible above ground, have corrcsjionding ones at KUtilffri ; 
the inference therefore is, tliat the hurled ^lortion of the 
mouldings of this temple would be found to correspond also to 
those at Khalari. The vast influence on external appearanco 
exorcised by fclio portion of mouldings of the Khdhiri temple 
which are below the parts tliat correspond to the mouldingg 
here visible above gToiind, can be but faintly atiiweciated 
from a linear elevation ; but even in a linear elevation it will 
readily be perceived on comparing the plates. I consider 
it a great pity that I -could not dig down to obtain a complete 
proflle of the mouldings of this temple, wliich is really 
boantifnl, its beauty only marred by enough of its mouldings 
being visible above ground to give it an air of weakness ; but 
I considered myself fortunate in being able to take advantage 
of the temporary absence of the ministering Eralimans to get 
even the few mcasurenienls I have ; the Brahmans here, and 
generally in these lately-acquired Hlaliaratha territories, being 
very intolerant and insolent to those unarmed with magisterial 
powers, and correspondingly abjectly submissive to those that 
have the magic power. 
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Prom Gowror tlie Bengal type of temple begins to show 
itself in the Central Pro'viuces, and though occasionally tem- 
ples of tlie 'Wyr^garli typo arc to be founds the predominant 
style is one or other of the Bengal types. 

All interesting question here avisesj whether tlie Bengal 
temjilea are derived from these, or these from the Bengal 
ones, althongh at first sight it might apjiear that those com- 
parati’i'cly harharoiis places must have obtained their art 
from the more civilized Bengal ;yet an examination of the 
inscriptions decidedly show that thero are few temples in 
Bengal so old as those in this pai-t of India, and I conclnde, 
therefore, that the art of tcniple-hiiildiug travolhxl north- 
wards from the south into Bengal through Orissa : a discus- 
sion of the question is reserved for a future paper. 

The Asiatic Besearelics, A^ol. 15, mentions an msenption 
on a stone outside the Pagoda of Lacliman in the fort. I 
could, however, discover only two inscriptions — one on a Sati 
pillar ill the city, of no interest and niuoli worn ; the other on 
the statue withm the Laclimiin temple, the first temple here 
noticed. This last is incomplete from peeling off of the stone ; 
it is evidently a record of the sculptor or builder in tiro 
short lines, the last word of the loiver line being niramite, 
evidently a mistake for nirmmite, ^ constructed.* 

A road from here branches olt to Seliw^ and Kdk^r; to 
reach the last, however, the Mahdnadi lias to he twice crossed. 
I consider, therefore, tliat the original road branched off to 
Kakdr from near Gowror, which would not cross the Malid- 
nadi at all, the present road being the necessary result of the 
present importance of Bhamtari as the head-quarters of the 
tehsili or subordinate revenne and magisterial division of 
the Itaypur District. As I did not visit Selwa and Kuker 
myself, the following account of them, which the De23uty 
Commissioner of Baypiir, ]Mr. Pislicr, kindly allowed me to 
extract from his Journal, will he of interest : — 

SEHWA. 

“ Se/tm/'-^^Weiai out to eastward about a mile to some sLrauge old 
temples dedicated to Mabadeo, Laclimau and others; they aie built, tlie 
larger ones — of wliicli tbeie are three — on sixteen pillars, walls rising 
half way up; tbc pillars are made of large bloehs of Btunc lougbly out 
and placed on each other, not monoliths, — as most Pinal's of the kind 
are ; the loofs are made i)yrainitlally of layers of stone ; the work is 
rude but suhstantial, and is supposed to have been done SGTOval geneua- 
iioiis ago by order of the Raja of Bastar. It was bo dark I could not 
make out satisfactorily of wbat stone they were made; some of it was 
granite, some again looked porous, and had weathered very rough. There 
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Tvere besides three other small temples with the nsiml form of pointed 
roof made of steps like the above \ these latter are quite small, about six 
feet square; one is completely overg'i own by a pipnl tree. Two of the 
large temples have those dome-shaped temples atlaclied to the westsrn 
end of the biiilcliiigs, and pujn is regularly performed in them. The one 
if) the south has a slab let into the north of the door into the actual 
temple coveicd with Hindi or Sanskrit wilting. There is lune plaster 
used fiecly about these temples laid on to the granite; it is of excellent 
quality, but is mostly worn off. There is no apparent reason why the 
temples should he where they are, and I could find out nothing more 
about them. There are some twenty sciil])tiiics in hasnlt and sandstone, 
chielly of Gane^a, Pdrvati and other deities, but badly executed. In 
fccveral of these statues of the deity is carved a hand and wrist standing 
np with a discus on each side of the hand." 

!Proin this description it appears that the temples belong 
to tlie Wyragarii class of temples, consisting ot' a sanotimi 
^vith a niandapa supported along the faces and on duarC 
])illars resting on low walls, and open all round from the 
architrave to within a short way of the floor. The scnlpture.s 
spoken of are clearly on Sati pillars, hut there may he ohject.st 
of worship also among them. The inscription alluded to is 
clearly tliat mentioned in the Asiatic Researches, Volume 
15, as on gate of temple of Kaneswar, Kahadoo, dated 
Sake one thousand one lumdi’ctl and fourteen ; it is a great 
pity that a copy of this inscription could not be obtained, and 
that it has not been clearly ascertained whether the inscrip- 
tion belongs to the temple as it stands, or whether, as too 
often is the case, an older inscription belonging to an older 
temple previously ou the spot and in xuins was appropriated 
to the restored temple. Rrom the description given, I infer 
the teni 2 )le as it stands to he a restoration, and the in,scription 
therefore to have originally belonged to another temple on 
the site, pcrhajis the very one restored. 

I now continue the extract from the Journal : — - 

DEOKHUT. 

SeoMid — eigH miles west of Sohwsv., fo\w sTnall b-tvi okl 
ou the bn Ilka of the rivet' ; they are small with coiijcopyi'timidal tops. 
I noticed that the corners of one shewed a slight up-turning at the 
cofnei' of e.ieh stone, ns is seen in Cliiiiese buildings; three faced east and 
one faced west; in the latter was Mabndeo, and a quantity of the ak 
(madar) flowers weie ou the stone. In two other temples were very 
c]al)orate carved slabs, on which in relief were carved Vishnu and 
Lakshmi on one, and Mnhadeo and Parvafci on the other; the work is 
minutely and well executed in what appears to bo a saponaceous-looking 
limestone ; other gods also were carved in miniature round the sides ; 
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tlie main images are slightly injm-etl, and would not therefore be wor- 
shipped by siny devout orthodox Hindu. 

" The Malgiizar, wdio is a near lesideiit, said that eveiy lainy seasoji 
the footsteps ot some prct or jin are to be seen Dear the place; some ban 
fcuhi was growing near the place.^' 

MUUPAR 

Prom Dcoklmt Mr. Pislier went t.o Dalddi, 9 mih's to 
west, and tlionce to Murpar, 5 miles south-west. Of this 
place he writes — 

“ Here are some curious old tenijde.s quite I’liiiicil ; there file images 
about two and si lialf feet high of llubshhOj Gsinp^’ii, Rsiiiiciiaiidisi, .ind, 
I tliiulc Yibhini, cut out of gr.'iuitic Idsick gneiss; the buildings are 
I think, made of the same matcM-ml, but I cannot doteiimno whether 
the stone is black granite or gneiss.'’ 


KAKEB, 


Of Kaker he tvrites — 

“Saw some very curious old temples to the west of the village ; one 
has a Bijak, giving, I was told, some pavticulaiB of its history. I must 
try and get a rubbing of it; they are very old and utterly neglected 
now. 

" Before leaving Kakdr I went up hill to the south of it to the ^ kila.' 
It rises almost perpeiidieularly, a mass of huge boulders and fragnienls 
of gneiss, &e. The west end of tho hill and the east end aud the south- 
west sule are covered with huge boulders piled over one ainhher as bluet 
as ink; a few green trees (Ficus) have lioie and there managed to take 
root aiiCl grow, but except these theie is no vegetation on those portions 
of the bill. The ascent is very steep, through stones and ‘•mall jangal , 
large maiden-hair ferns just drying up arc to be found under the sliude 
of almost every stoiio; the hill is about 500 feet Lig-h above the 
village, or perhaps a little more; the ascent is from the north-west, 
Bound the top of the hill a wall has hccn. formed hy filling up the open 
spaces between the iiatnval blocks of utone, so as to form a continuous 
rampart, Init it is now quite out of repair : the gate is an oidinaiy door- 
way without a door. Inside this theio are several plots of level giouud, 
in all perhaps about one and a half acres; it is hard to ebtimate tiie aien, 
because a view of it as a whole cannot well he had. Near tlie door are 
some upright posts, the only remains of wliat I was told was in old 
times the Baja's kiiteberiy; near these arc traces of other lioiises. 
Going along to the south, a lower plateau {by ^0 or 30 feet) is 
renched ; in this is a curious natural stone reservoir about forty paces 
by twenty; it is said to be very deep, and water vcinaius in it all the 
year round; it is now very diity and yellow looking; (hero is a atone 
projecting into it about half-way along the south side (its length is eiist 
aud west), and beyond this stone to the east no ono is .allowed to batlie, 
because the water-spirit pulls any offender against tlie lex hei under the 
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water. If tlie tank were emptied and cleaned tlijs hot season, it would 
he a great rdvantago : the water would tlien be very pure j ae it is, the 
accumulatious of ages are u\ it. On the west side is a email temple, 
Mild some very small, and apparently very old images and carvings j there 
is one of the two foot-prints, with a honied-goat^s head in front of the 
toes. There is a mela here (I forget in what month) generally once a 
jear, and it did not fdl this year. 1 was shewn a Lreach near the gate, 
and told tliat nn iron ‘^gola^ from a Maharatta cannon, posted under 
some mango trees to the west of the nadi below, had torn through it and 
bioken the bianch off a pipal tree some thirty yards off on the plateau ; 
tills was quite enough for the gaiiison, who evacuated the place, escaping 
down the south-east slope. 

The Asiatic Researches speak of two inscriptions at 
Kfikdv, one tlated Samvat one thousand two hundred and forty- 
two, the other illegible. Mr. Rislier has seen one, probably 
the dated one. 


RAJAM. 

Riijam must once have been a place of great consequence, 
although it is now small and not very important. 

A great anniial fan, however, is still held here, which used, 
it is said, to last three months, i, e., a fortnight for the 
people to collect, a fortnight during which the traders packed 
up and departed gradually, and two entire months during 
which the merchants kept their shojis open and drove a 
thriving trade. At present the peop>le say the gatliering is 
restricted to a month, after which all liavo to depart ; this is 
said to he an order from the local authorities, who iind it 
quite impossible to stay here three months to preserve order, 
neglecting every other part of their district, and tills, too, in 
the cold weather, the season for travelling in India ; tliis is 
the popular version, how far true I do not know. 

The ruins of R-djam consist of numerous temples, the 
most remarkable of which is that dedicated to Mahadeo 
Kuleswar, and situated at the extreme end of the spur of 
land hct^veeii the Payari and the Mahanadi Rivers at their 
junction. The temple stands on the extreme brink, and is 
oulj’’ sa^'ed from being bodily washed away by massive and 
most careCiilly and solicUy-huilt revetments on either flank 
of the tongue of land and at the reai', where it has in course 
of time got severed from the main tongue of land by the 
river working to the rear of the temple. At present, accord- 
higly, the temple is really on an island close to the tongue of 
land spoken of. The revetments are not now entirely as they 
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ivei*e liuilt originally, if, indeedj tlicre were any onginally. 
The present revetments Tconsist of massive blocks of rubble 
stone set in lime cement, but this baa long ago undergone 
extensive repair, and portions are constantly being repaired 
and renewed as rendered necessary by encroachments of the 
river. It ajipears to me that originally the tongue of land 
stretched much further out into the junction of the two 
rivers than it now does, and revetments were neither neces- 
sary nor in existence. Gradually, however, the rivers cut away 
the tougue of land till the temple began to bo threatened ; 
then the revetments were built ; since then the river has been 
constantly trying to encroach, has already cut the revetted 
island off the main land, and, if not constantly watched, will 
infallibly cany off the temple. 

The antiquity of the inseiiptions at Bdjam has no doubt 
greatly aided the belief that its temples arc equally > ancient. 
I regret I must greatly reduce the romantic antiquity of 
the temples, The temple of HaliAdeo Kuleswav consists 
of a sanctum facing east and entered through a hall or man- 
dapa. There is another room or cell next to the ceU of Mahd- 
deo which is said to be empty { I was not so much as allowed 
to approach the sacred shrine). The two are in fact apparent- 
ly separated only by the dividing wall, in which there is no 
connecting passage. The empty cell is to the north of Mahfl- 
deo’s ceU ; the two open into the hall or mandapa, ^vhich is a 
pillared hall running the entire length of both ceUs. This 
pillared haU is very narrow, l)eing supported only by two 
lines of pillars, one of which, of course, abuts against the wall 
of the cells behind. The fi’ont of the ball is open, the sides 
are closed, but with naiTOw door-ways: it is at tlie side of the 
northern narrow entrance that the illegible inscription is let 
in. Both the ceUs have tower roofs surmounted by the usual 
amalaka fruit ; hub ’what i.s particularly noticeable is the 
form of the amalaka, quite difleerent to the usual antique 
form ; it is in fact a composite thing, consisting of several 
discs piled on each other of gradually diminishing diameters 
and with narrow spaces between. The aggregate molces up an 
outline like the solid generated by the revolution of a i-ight 
angled triangle with a concavo hypotlienuse round its vertical 
side. The towers of the two ceUs are not equal, that over the 
cell of ilaliddeo being higher. The external forms of the 
towers, too, have not the graceful curve of the ancient towers, 
but is inorerigid in outUne, though not quite straight. Lastly, 
the ceUs inside are vaulted and fiiiokly coated with plaster 
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inside ; the stones composing the temple arc set in mortaF 
and are covered ivitli plaster ; the pillars of the luall are plain 
and evidently not in then original positions. The only rational 
conciliision I can arrive at is, that the temple is very much 
more modem than is generally iniagmecl, and I re^ly do not 
see any grounds for admitting the prohahility of its having 
lieing l)uilt at any period prior to the rise of the Udyapura 
dyziusty and the founding of Bayapura itself. Tliis event 
took place probaldy some time at the end of the fourteenth, 
or beginning of the fifteenth century. The inscription finni 
Rayapma, ivhich mentions Edya Deva Raja in the hTagpnr 
bears date one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
eight Samvat, and one thousand three hundred and t^venty- 
Iwo Sake. 

Ro doubt older temples once stood here, as testified by 
the materials used up in the construction of the present 
temi)lc, and these older temples must necessarily date to the 
period of the earhest of the inscriptions ; hut there is, I repeat, 
not the slightest ground for imagining the present temples 
to have attained the hoary age those dates would imply ; on the 
contrary, every argument, from their style and constructive 
features, points to a recent origin. But wo are under a great 
diflieulty in regard even to the dates of the inscriptions. It 
is perfectly clear that the era used is not the Yikramfiditya 
era, for the simple and sufficient reason, that in one case in 
the inscription itself the date is expressly styled the Kalachuri 
Sanivat. The form of the characters docs indeed show tliat the 
KaJaehuri Sanivat could not have been very widely different 
from the Yikrama Sanivat, or the Saka era ; hut nevertheless 
it ivas different, and what that difference is, has, I fear, yet to 
be ascertained l:efore we can make use of the inscriptions, 
not of llajani alone, hut of the entire eastern portion of the 
Central Provinces ; for almost every one of the three figure 
dates fmmd, whether at Sirpur, or Malhar, or Seorinarayiiu 
or Ratanpur or elsewhere, have a very distinct tpialifying 
title attacliecl to the Samvat, some being named fealaeliuri 
Samvat, otliers the Ohedi Samvat, a few by mistake or omis- 
sion alone, I fear, being styled simply Samvat. Hero, then, we 
have a sea of difficulties, and liitlierto I have been unable 
to find any ivay of getting out of it. To revert to a de- 
scription of the temples in Raj am, — there are numerous 
temples in the city, several forming a group, of 'svliich the 
principal is known as the shrine of Rajib Loclian or Rtoa 
Chandra. In this temple I was told is enshrined a black 
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stone statue representing a cross-legged seated liiiman figure, 
■with one hand resting on the thigh, the other lield hoiiz on- 
tally bclon^ the chest ; it is knoiv‘n as a representation of Eama 
in his form of Kaja Loehana, hut from its close resemblance 
to Buddhist statues in general, and to the great inscribed 
Buddhist statue at ItajjlianA near Lakhisarai in Bengal in 
particular, I liaise no hesitation in pronouncing it Buddhisl, 
There arc, I believe, some six or eight temples within a 
space enclosed by high walls. I entered the enclosure, hut 
immediately on entiunce was pounced upon by the Brahmans 
of the place, u ho gave me to understand in a bullying manner 
that my presence within the enclosure was not wanted, As, 
however, the inlgrims in the courtyard not only dkl not think 
my pre.sence objectionable, hut some even came forward to 
take my part and expostulated v ith the Brahmans, I took 
advautagfl of the diversion to take a hasty peep at sonio of 
the temples ; all of those that I saw are certainly modern, 
built of older materials clumsily put together. Tlie principal 
shrine appears to consist of a cell surmounted by a tower 
roof and adorned in front by a mandapa or pillared hall. The 
pillars supporting the hail of this temple, and of most of the 
other temples, are very remarkable ; some consist of entire 
pillars sculptured on aU four faces with figures iii bold relief ; 
others appear to he pdasters ; but I have a strong suspicion 
that some, if not all, of these, are merely the pillars split 
down the middle : one pilaster appeared to me to be the half 
of a Buddhist rail jfillar. The sulDjects sculptured are various ; 
mostly, hoivovm', thoy consist of human figures, male and 
female, in very hold relief, many under a canopy or royal 
umbrella ; the canopy in some cases consists of the expanded 
hood of a many-beaded X dga. Some of the pillars arc decided- 
ly Buddhist ; one in particular represents May^ Devi holding 
a branch of the sal tree, while the infant Buddha is actually 
leaping out of her side. The sculptures are all well and care- 
fully executed, and carefully smoothed ; they were probably 
originally polished ; for, notwithstanding their age and coats 
of whitewash laid on, (I was told, by the order, or at tlie Bug*, 
gestion of a late Deputy Commissioner of llayapmu), traces 
of polish can still he seen where the plaster has peeled off. 
I was not allowed so much as to toucli even the foremost row 
of pillar’s, wliich I could readily have done without going inside 
tlie temple. One other of the shrines is sacred to Jagannfith, 
Tdiis slu'ine has a very deep mandapa or portico. I do not 
know what name to give to the heterogenous pillared block in 
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h’ont ot the sanctum ; here the pillars are mostly qidte 
plain. Since tliis was wnitten I Iiarc seen the Barahut sculp- 
tiu’es, and the resemhknee in style of sculpture between the 
pillars there and those here is great. 

In addition to the sculptured pillars, there are mimeroiis 
sculptured stone door-frames, some fitted clumsily, others 
still loose, uniting to he i)ut into future temples. These door- 
frames arc carved with a profusion of ornament, absolutely 
unrivalled even in the temples of Xliaiiirhhd,. Several arc 
decidedly Brahmanical, representing Yisluiu lying, witli tlie 
lotus springing from his navel. The door-frames thus scAilp- 
tured arc of all sizes, Borne narrow, others wide ; one especially 
is about six feet in clear width, or more. The nmterial appears 
to he a very fine close-grainod sandstone of dark greenisli 
grey color ; "the color, however, may he duo to dirt ; the sculp- 
tured pillars arc of a reddish stone ; the plain pillars and cut 
stone used in the temples arc of granite. I had staid within the 
enclosure hardly ten minutes, when the Brahmans, having 
succeeded in satisfying tiie pilgrims of the great impropriety 
of my being allowed to .see their teinjdes and gods, again 
came forward to demand my departure, with which demand 
I complied, as it would not have served jny pmpose to irritato 
them, my servant having yet to copy the inscriptions, which 
could only ho done with their consent. Some oi the pillars 
are covered with inscriptions in the curious .shell characters, 
and there are, besides, two long inscriptions in the teniplo of 
fidmachaTidra, one of which is dated, I believe, in two distinct 
eras, one of which is eight-hundred and seventy or oiglit- 
hwndred and Beveuty-niue of an era, which I can only read 
as Hala ; tiie other date is seven hundred and odd, the units 
and tens being mutilated. Certain it is that the date eiglit- 
Imndred and seventy cannot be the Xalachuri ora, for the 
other iusoription, which bears date eight-hundred and ninety- 
six of the Kalachuri era is totally different to this in the 
form of its characters, and resembles the inscriptions 
of Karnna Beya and others of liis period, while the charac- 
ters of this is a variety of the characters of the Edjam 
co[)per-platcs montionccl in Asiatic Eesearches, Voluino 
lo, and is apparently much more ancient. Tlie stone dated 
in the Ksdachuvi cm opens with an invocation to Xarayana, 
the temple therefore to which it belonged, must have 
been \aisli 25 aidc* ; hut as the sculptures shew incontcstibly 
that the place was once (leveled to the Buddhist religion, 
and this is ooniirmed by a tradition suhsec^uently to 
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be given, it is clear that the Vaishnavic temple to which 
this inscription belonged must be of a date posterior, and 
probably long posterior, to the first Buddhist temples which 
existed here, to oiic of ^vMch I suspect the other inscription, 
in. more ancient characters, belongs. If my surmise be cor- 
rect, it gives an additional proof that the ILalacdiuri era and 
the era used in the other iiiscriijtion arc cjuite and widely 
distinct. I am thus piarticular in pointing out, in the most 
forcible mauncr, the necessity of ascertaining the ongin or 
initial starting point of the Kalachiiri era, as numerous iu- 
scriptiuus in this part of India, and I believe some of those 
foimd about Jabalpm*, arc dated intliis ICalaclmri era, which, 
if not carefully home in mind, may be reduced to onr era 
by the usual equation for Samvat or Saka eras, aud create end- 
less confusion in history and chronology. 

I must, however, note that other inscriptions in simi- 
lar characters found elsewhere, as at Sirpur, appear to be 
Saivic. 

The minor inscriptions — some in the shell characters, 
some in the characters of the earlier inscription, and some in 
late characters — appear to ho nil merely pilgriras’ records ; 
some of the names are repeated two or three times ] there are 
altogether thirteen of these distinct records. 

The story in the Asiatic Besearches about the seizure of 
H^ma*s sacrificial borscl)y Rajallaju Lochaiia, and the destruc- 
tion of Satrnglma by ICardama Bishi, the subsequent arrival 
of E^ma and amicable adjustment of disputes by Ehinals con- 
senting to reside at llajam in the worship of Siva, and the 
consequent foimiation of the statue of lldma in his form of 
Eajih Lochana, appears to be merely an allegorical record of 
the struggles of tlio Saivie and Vaishnavic religions in these 
parts. The main incidents, divested of their miraculous and 
preposterous dress, appear to be that Sairic’s woi*sliip was an 
established religion in these parts when Yaislmavism came 
and songlit establishment. Saivism would naturally not con- 
sent to its establishment, and after various smuggles with vary- 
ing fortune.^, a compromise was effected (with, probably, the 
aid of external pressure, such as a foreign invasion or con- 
quest) , and the two religions existed peacefully together. The 
Saivic inscriptions of Sirpur and elsewhere, undoubtedly more 
ancient than tlie Vaislmavic inscription in the temple of 
Eajam, shews that Samsm really cMprevaE here tiefore 
A^aislmavism, and it was only snhseqiientlj^, and doubtless 
after maiiy struggle.^, that Yaishnavism obtained a footing. 
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Blit a difficulty arises : if Saivism was the preTailing 
religion at the time the older inscriptions were writtenj as 
appears evident from their opening inyocation, and subse- 
quently Yaislinavisni shared with Saivism the patronage of 
the princes and people of the land, when did Buddhism 
prevail ? That Buddhism did exist here, is shewn hy the 
sculptures. It does not appear to liave ei'^er made head against 
Saivism or Yaislniavisni after their estahlishment ; at least 
we have no records or even traditions to that effect, and the 
only solution of the difficulty that occurs to me is to sup- 
pose that it existed prior to the establishment of Saivism, 
and once overthrown, never again made head; hut this 
involves anotlier difficulty, for, as the only extensive Bud- 
dhist remains in the district are to he found here (Arang has 
indeed a Jaina temple, hut not Buddhist, and there are a few 
remains at Sirpur), it follows that, if Buddhism was the 
religion winch preceded Saivism, Rdjam, which contains the 
most extensive Buddhist remains, is the most anoieiit and 
gi’eat city in the district, and in the present state of our 
knowledge of the antiquities of the district, there appears jio 
escape from this conclusion. I therefore adopt it, although 
the name Bdjam does not occur in any old history, tradi- 
tion or insciiptiou. 

This being admitted, the reason which caused the great 
old road coming from the west through Leotek to go towards 
ICatak vid Bdjam becomes intelligible. 

The existence originally of Buddliism in Bajam is shown 
])y the traditions which follow. 

Bajain is named after a Telin named Eajba ; she used to 
worship hldrayan regularly, and she did so for 12 years, 
jShlrayaii coming to her daily all the time. At the end of 13 
yeans, JS^ardyan, ^deased, desired her to ask a boon ; she replied, 
“ My lord, stay here always, and let my name precede yours 
hence Rajhd Telin’s name is first uttered in proaouiiciag the 
name Ba]ih Bochan. ^ Tradition says that originally there 
used to he a commimity of castes hero, all eating together 
without distinction, as now at Jagamffith. Bajib f ochan one 
day appeared to the head panda in a dream, and ordered 
him to discoutiniiG the practice, as it took away pilgrims 
from his .shrine at daganndth, few oaring to go there whei^ 
tliey could obtain all tlieir desnes liere. Since then the 
practice has Ijeeu discontinued. 

♦ Since this wis written, other imdouhteiUy Bnddluat vcuisvIhb, datiwg to ahoiit the 
second ceiituij A, J}„ hiivebccn discovered by mg nenr Sirynr— Fide report for 187B-7G. 
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The old naiue of the place la sai cl to have been Kamal 
Cljliatr 2 )revioiis to Eajbd Telin’s time j her temple exists in the 
courtyard. The Asiatic Eesearches, on the authority of a copy 
of lialika Samvitta, containing the Chitrotpdla Mali^ttmya, 
in possession of a Brahman, idontifiea Chitrotpala river witli 
the Alahanadi Ijelow its junction with Pyri, the PretodcUiaiini 
Avith the Pyrii and the IJtpaleswar with the Mahanadi before 
its junction Avith the Pyri. The rivers are said to he in 
Awandhdes, which must therefore be identihed with tlie 
country about Pa jam. Ha jam ia further said to ha^'e been 
named Kamal Kiietra, and to be so known to tliis day among 
TJiyd Brahmans, and as Padinapur at Benare.s. I need not 
add that these identifications are totally unsupported hy any 
reliable evidence, altlioiigb, as Btkala is tlie old name for 
Orissa, its great river, tlie Mahdnadi, may approjniately be 
named UtkalcsAvar. 

Jaganndth is also wonsliipped here as already noticed. 

Besides the temples noticed, there are vaiioiis others, 
some ruined, some about to he built, others all but finished. 
Of the last, one stands exactly facing the temple of jVIahadeo 
KulesAvar, on the cast bank of the Mabanadi, not far from 
the great group of temples; its river face is secured by 
strong rubble revetments set in good mortar. This temple 
from its position Avill, no doubt, soon become exceedingly 
holy. Close to it are numbers of nondescript .shrines of all 
sizes and forms of ugKness. Tlicy are j^assed over as of 
no interest. 

To tlie east of the great gi’oup of temples stand a f eAv iso- 
lated shrines of no gi'eat antifiuitj", near the great plain where 
tlie annual mela ia held. Among them stands also an old 
and decayed dargah sacred to some local saint, hut guarded 
Avith as great jealousy as the Hindu temples, its neiglibours. 

Several iiillars and other sculptures are said hy the people 
of Sirpur to have lieeii brought here thence ; the extreme 
convenience of AAuter-carriage in the rains renders the state- 
ment probable, but the numlier aud magnitude of the 
remains here arc too great to sujipose that the AAdiole, or even 
the greater portion, could have been brought from Sh*pur, 
especially against the course of the river, Avluch is a torrent 
in tlie rains. 

The curious and boldly-sculptimed pillars, of which one is 
mentioned as having the statue of M^yH. Devi sculptured, on 
it, are 1 feet high and 1 foot 7 inches Avide ; the figures are 4 
feet 7 inches high, I counted 24( .of these pillais, but there 
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may be others which I could uot see during mj short stay 
within tUo inclosiue, 

SONlBIKA. 

At Sondbird, situated — ^Lat. 20o 31/ Long. 82o 31/— 
in the State of Nawdgarh, the Deputy Gommissionor of 
Kdyapura informs me, the villagers have set up about eight 
blodvs of stone, each on end, by way of objects of worship ; 
they are from d to G feet high, and form a miniature Stoue- 
lienge; they are daul)ccl with vcrmillion.^ The village is 
far away from all civilisafion ; and Hr. Eisher says that he 
Avas the second European who had ever been in the place, 
the fh’st having been tliere nine years ago. 

HAEANPAP. 

About 80 miles due east of Ptajam, and 30 east of the 
Jonh river, stand a range of liills cnhuinating in peaks at 
the north-east ciidj they are named the Gandhaniardan, or 
Gandharmadan range ; the place is a place of pilgrimage ; 
there is a spring there reputed very efficacious m wasliing 
away sins ; it is knowni as the llaranpnp ; the name of the 
hill will readily ho rememhered as mentioned in the Eama- 
yana. I did ]iot visit the 2 )lace, but as a fair road is said to 
exist to it all the w^ay from Kajani, — a road not made by 
British Civil Officers, — ^tlio place may he ancient, and the 
road may he one of the old great roads j the road goes on to 
Sonpur, whence one branch goes to Katak and another to 
Ganjani.^ 

KnALiUI. 

Thirty miles north-east of Bajain is the small village of 
Khalari, known usually as Khartti Khaldri. The Gazetteer 
has made a jmzzling mistake iu placing Ehaldri 13 miles from 
Raypur, p. 243, it being nearer 45 miles from Pay pur. Here 
are several temples, the principal one of w liich stands on the 
edge of a small dirty pool in the quarter of the city known as the 
Idla; but there is no kild at present, though the ground is 
high, and may once have been surroimdecl by earthen ram- 
paids, traces of which stiU exist. The temple consists of a 
cell facing east, an antarala, the xaahamandajm and the 
uiandapa or arddlia maudapa, the last two being consoli- 
dated togeUicrsoas to form only one division, to wffiicli either 


* Siiicp tlth i\ns written T Imve befii ta the plflce. A good old loml doei exist from tlia 
piece to Sonpiir njid on to Kut-ilv, nnrl another to Ganjnm ttii'crl. hchides n thud oid Sonpur, 
Seo report, ib7S-7G. 
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name may be applied. The temple is Same, anti a figni'e of 
Ganeya keeps ivatcli over the entrance, which faces east. The 
temple is particularly plain, l)y nliicli I mean devoid of 
sculptured ornament ; but the exterior is cnriolied by j)laia 
bold mouldings and surmounted by rows of massive plain 
tablets in place of the rows of statues of the Ivhajurahii 
temples. The general outhiie is veiy graceful i the rows of 
blocks which here occupy the place of roivs of statues are 
surmounted by a bold, deep-tliroatetl cornice, over which 
rises the tower proper, The pillars i]i the interior are plain 
and massive, hut elegant. Tlie mahamiuidapa is open on all 
sides, the outermost scries of supporting pillars being dwarf 
ones resting on a bench, ivliicb rises a short way above the 
floor and forms a capital seat ; this was donhtless its original 
intention. Although the mouldings are very bold and the 
profile, as a whole graceful, the plan is flat and tame, differ- 
ing in this respect from the temple at Dhaintari. This 
induces me to ascribe it to a period considerably posterior to 
the age of the Dliamtari temple, whatever that may be. Tliere 
are no inscriptions in this temple nor masons’ marks, but 
there is an inscriptionin another s?iialler temple in the Tallage 
which will presently be noticed. This small temple consists 
simply of a small cell fronted by a small mandapa, of much 
the same style as this temple; it is very plain and devoid of 
either sculpture or of profusion of mouldings. The material 
both of this and of the great temple, and indeed of the 
other temples here, are all cut granite set without cement. 
The inscription is very clearly irriiten on & iiolishcd slah, let 
into the wall of the mandapa to the left of the entrance of 
the sanctum ; it is secured in its socket by lime mortar, The 
inscription appears to be of some importance, and may help 
in determining the starting point of the Kalachuri era ; fon 
though it is dated only Sanivat T1j70 and Saka 1334, it men- 
tions distinctly the Hailiaibansi line (here spelt Ilihaya 
instead of Jlayhaya) and also the Kalachuris, The inscrip- 
tion is probably a record of a descendant of the ancient 
Kings of Chaitisgarh, who probably had notliing to do with 
the family of My a Beva mentioned in the llayapui’a inscrip- 
tion. As this last is dated a few years prior to the inscription 
here, I infer that the family reigning at Edyapura had not 
then conquered the portion of the country east of the Mahh- 
nadi, which continued under the descendants of the old 
Bajas. The temple was Saivic, the inseription opening with 
an invocation to Ganapati. 
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Its position in ilie temple and tlie way it is fitted into tlie 
wall with lime mortar, while lime mortar occurs nowhere 
else in the temple or in any other old temple in the Tillage, 
leads me to suspect tliat it was put in alter the temples had 
been some time in existence, altlioiigli the stylo of the 
temples heiiig so similar to those at Wyragarh, is not out of 
l\armony witli the late date of the inscription. The polish given 
to the slab was so fine, that to this day it refiects images of 
objects before it like tlie polished walls of the caves in Jlihar, 

There arc the ruins of two other temples to the cast of the 
villnge; they are small and much like this one j one is so 
completely overgrown by a pipal, that blocks of stone which 
composed it are actually held np suspended by hranohes of the 
tree wdiich has enveloped them ; it was Saivic. 

An annual fair is held here on the full moon of Cliait on 
a level piece of land some way below the peak of the have 
rocky hill at whose foot the village stands. Some natural 
hollows ill the rock which hold water are dignified by the 
name of bowli, and a fragment, looldng remarkably lilte a 
portion of a Sati pillar, is smeared with Vermillion and 
receives the worship of pilgrims nudor the name of Khalari 
j\Idta. The fair lasts one dav. Legend says that Khalari JMdla 
often assumes a female hiunan form and goes to the adjacent 
fairs, carrying vegetables for sale ; whoever asks any gift 
from her receives it. 

A villager relates that, when he was a young man, he was 
one day returning homo at dusk from an adjacent fair, when 
a strange ■woman overtook him on the road, and would have 
pa.ssed on leaving him behind if ho had not quickened his 
pace to keep uj) with her. Asking her where she was going, 
she said sho was going to Kliopra toiler sister. When it 
became quite dark, the woman desired him to go forward and 
she would come on behind i the man went on, thinking she 
would soon follow him, he meanwhile going sloivJy to allow 
her to come up, not wisliing to leave a lieaiitiful young woman 
to travel alone at night. As slie did not come, he hid liiinself 
among the bushes to see what she wasaljoiit; presently he 
heard a great jingling noise, and saw a four-armed female go 
straight up the steep l)are hill and disappear; the young 
woman was no other than Kliahm Matd herself 1 

KHOPEA. 

Khopva is a small dome-shaped hare rock aliont a mile and 
half or two miles east of Khalari, The sister of Khalari Maid 
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is said to live there ; her name iij Khoprd. A small village 
exists at its loot. 

Tliere are some noble tamarind and other trees about 
Ivhalari. Two tanks close to each other at the north end ahont 
half a mile from the village, and one to the south-east, fumish 
U'ater for the use of the inhabitants. A feu’ fragnienfs of 
pillars, some elaborately sciilpliired, lie in tlic village, and a 
few Sati pillars are to he met with in the scruh jangal about 
the village and to its iioi*tli-we.st, whore there is a large em- 
banked tank, the embankment being protected by large 
stones set dry on each other, and forming steps down to tiie 
water ; it is now out of repair, ancl the stone steps are in 
parts quite above the irater-level j hut it must origiiiiLlly have 
been a fine sheet of water. Close to the tank are several Sati 
pillars and a lingam> shewing that one or more temples once 
stood here. 

The pla?is, di'audngs and photographs of the Khalari 
temple fiu'uish complete information regarding its archi- 
tecture. 

mahAsaiia^td. 

At Mahdsaniand, ten miles north-west of Khalari, are 
two temples ; they are built of coarse gra7ute and Jalerite, 
face east, and are Saivic ; they are of the usual pattern, one 
being provided with amandapa in tolerable order, llie otbor 
being smaller with a ruined portico ; the cells have toAver roofs 
of the usual style. A foAV fragments, chiefly of Gane^a, 
lie scattered in and about the village. The temples are built 
without mortal’ in a j)lain massh^e style, the architraves being 
particularly heavy. A large tank, noAV greatly flllcd up, is 
situated close to the idllage, which derives its name from 
it in all probability, There arc no traditions and no inscrip- 
tions to show the ago of the temples, hut from their style 
I do not think they can date to beyond the latter end of 
the fourteenth century. The road, lying over gravelly 
country, is very fail’. 

AUAJ^Q. 

Araiig is a large important town in the Bayapura dis- 
trict, 24 miles from Hdyapura ; it must once have been a 
place of greater importance and greater extent than now. 
Here are several old temples and tanks, and the remains of 
what may have been a fort. The old city was probably not 
less than three miles long ; the present one is about one mile 
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and a half from the Mahauadi ; the old city probably extended 
to the I'iTcr. 

To the north and nortlncast of the present city are 
nimievous foundations of brich buildings whence bricks and 
stones are to this day extracted, and so extensiye are these 
old q^iiarries of bricks^ that I do not remember seeing a single 
house in Arang that had been built of any but these old 
materials, both brick and stone ; the quarries, lioweycr,^ are 
far from having been exhausted. I saw several diggings 
going on during my 'vdsit, but nothing interesting appears 
to hare turned up, nor did I hear of any coins found in the 
ruins ; coins of ancient period arc very scarce indeed in these 
parts ; I did not come upon a single one that dated beyond 
the hXaharatta period. To this day cowries principally are 
used as cuiTcncy, and although in towns copper pice is 
accepted in the district, copper currency is absolutely re- 
fused. This state of things begins from Wyragarh, and 
continues throughout eastwards as far as I travelled. Silver 
currency, both rupees and small change, are curront, however, 
in towns as well as in riUages. 

There are three iiriucipal temples, one at the extreme 
west end of and beyond tiie 2)resent city, situated close to a 
large embanked tanlc j tins tem])le is evidently a modern 
restoration with extensive alterations of an older temple i 
the temjjle is surroimded by a court-yard in which are 
numerous fragments. J’roin these I conclude that the present 
plain clumsy temple was once an elegant structure, adorned 
■with scul^iture; its great central tower then rose sm- 
roimded and supported by a group of smaller towers 
attached to and almtling against it as in the great towers of 
the Khajuraha temples. In this temple is a loose inscribed 
slab, much Tvom, set flat to serve as a scat in the bench 
round the mandapa^ which is of the style of the mandapas 
at Wjvagarli and tluirer, The temple is dedicated to Devi 
(Pdiwati). The inscri2)tion is much worn, and will not there- 
fore probably yield very valuable infomation, but it is old, 
and its characters are similar to those of the old inscripitions 
of Eajain, and descryes examination. 

The next temple is known as Bhand dewal, from the 
naked and indecent flgUTes adorning it outside and enshrined 
inside. This is a lofty and very gTaceful temido, although 
much dilapidated ; it faces west ; it has lost its mandapa and 
portico, and the front face of the tower has been exten- 
sively repaired, and now presents a vertical and perfectly 
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])lain surface of white- washed plastoi*. A great part of the 
north-east and south-east x>ortion& of tlie tower have also 
hcen destrojiicl and re-huUt rudely of brick and mortar ; hut 
iiotwilhstaiuling these drawbacks, its tower, seeu on the 
side on wliich it is yet entire, is singularly graceful in outline. 
The temple, I was told, was ust^d as a survey station, and to 
tins it owes its preservation. The sides of the tower which 
shewed a tendency to split open are held together hy a broad 
iron strap going completely round the lou'er about the 
middle of its upper portion. 

Externally, the temple is richly caivcd and adorned with 
a profusion of seulptiued statues, many of them highly 
indecent. The larger figures are in two rows, surmounted 
hy another smaller row of figures, while the whole of the 
nioiddings below is richly sculptured into scrolls, flowers, 
and processions of horses, elephants and men. Above the lino 
of large statues the principal faces of the tower rise up 
in tier on tier of sculptured figures, while the intervening 
(quadrants of angular projections rise np in a series of senii- 
attached towors tier on tier, richly carved, resembling, but 
richer than, the similar arrangement in the temple at ilalioha, 
the ivhole crowned hy a massive hold cormgated (np, 
cojiventionally Imown, I believe, as the amalaka. In front a 
platform has " been built at the level of the .sill of tlic door- 
way, which is at a level considerably liigher than the gi'ound 
outside j the cell, hoivever, is much lower than the entrance 
sill, and one has to descend into it hy three steep steps. The cell 
is properly a double cell, consisting of the cell proper, .situated 
centrically in regard to the tower, and the antarfila, which is 
marked off from the cell hy pilastcjrs pinjccting from cither 
wall on the sides ; tiiey are both at the same level. The figures 
inside consist of three colossal naked figures in polished black 
stone in an elaborately ornamented frame ; the central statue 
has the wheel symbol with tu'o antelopes, the left-hand figure 
has an antelope, and the right a hall and a winged figure, as 
symbols, on the pedestal. Thereof of tlie cell consists of con- 
centric overlapping fretted circles richly carved, with four 
graceful female figures rising up from projecting corbels at 
the springing line, and sujiporiing tlie apex of tho dome, fi'om 
which hangs a graceful pendant. The antardla is roofed by 
flat intersecting squares. The pillars and pilasters inside are 
plain rectangular ones with indented corners, ornamented at 
the lower part hy boldly sculptured projecting female figures. 
The height of the pillars is broken hy interposed blocks 
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dividing it into two equal portions ; tlie capital isj like ike 
pillars, 'plain, but enriched with numerous mouldings ; tlie 
ai’chitrai^es and friezes, however, are richly sculptured, and 
harmonises with the riclily-carved and fretted dome above. 

It is impossihlo by description to convey so complete an 
idea of the temj)le as is desirable; this, however, will ho effect- 
ed by the plans, profiles and photographs of the temple. 

It is evident that the temple was a complete one once, 
consisting of the five parl.s or divisions, though only two now 
remain ; it is situated on a gently rising mound, wliich still, 
on digging, is said to yield bricks, hut not in abundance. 

No inscriptions exist nor any traditions beyond this, of 
the temple having been built by the Haybayas ; a few ma- 
sons^ marks exist, however, and’ are in the Kutild characters ; 
the temple therefore dales to the same period as the temjdes 
at lihaiurdhd, a conclusion which may have hcen arrived at 
from the style of the temple belonging evidently to a nour- 
ishing period of art in Central India, and from the obscenity 
of the sculptures. 

Close to the back of the temple are several fragments and 
remains, shewing that a smalUemple existed there. This, from 
the fragments, appears to have hcen also cither Jainor Buddhist. 

It is said that tins te2nple of Araug, and a similar one 
at I)eohaliida to the west of Rayapura, were built at tlie 
same time by the same ina.son under orders from one Hing 
who held both places. When the two were finished, as they 
were simultaneously, and the ICalas had to be put on, the 
mason and liis sister agreed to put them on simultaneously, 
one on each temple, at an auspicious moment. The day and 
hour being fixed by Brahmans, the tun, stripjpiug themselves 
naked, according to the custom on such occasions, climbed 
up to the top ; as they got to the top each could sec the 
other, and each through shame jumped down into the tank 
close to the respective temples, the brother here, the sister 
at Deoljlauda, where they still stand turned into stone, and 
are visible when the tank water falls low in seasons of 
drought. I was told I could not see them at the time I was 
there, as the water had not gone down low enough. 

About half a mile to the east of this temple is another 
known as the Biigh Dewal ; this temple is very remarkable. 
The temple itself as it stands at present is a modern restoration, 
clumsily carried out, of a fine old largo but plain temple ; it 
is a complete temple with all its parts, and in plan ap- 
proaches to the Khajurahd temple, though not so rich in 
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projections nnd play of light and shade. I was not allowed 
to g'o inside, hut it appears (|uite plain ; the outside is like- 
wise (luito plain. The material is cut granite. The temple, 
though I have called it large, is so only in comparison with 
the usual nm of temples in this jjart of India ; it is really 
very small ; it faces cast ; it is Saivic. 

The temple is situated within a square court-yard sur- 
rounded on aU sides by a colonnade, the clear space within 
the colonnade heing feet square. The colonnade consists 
of a row of pillars running round the square, hacked hy a 
row of pilasters aljutting against a hack wull, the amiige- 
nient heing precisely like the arrangement of the remarkable 
colonnade round the temple at Bheragliat, with only this 
difference, that the inclosure, and consequently the colonnade 
there is circular, wliile it is square here. It docs not appear 
that a row of statues ran along the hack of the colonnade as at 
Bhcraghat ; at any rate no traces of such a luio of statues are 
now to he found, although fragments of statues are not want- 
ing in the courtyard. The width of the colonnade is 8 feet ; the 
pillars are plain square pillars, with the comers chamfered oil 
in the louver, and fluted in the upper, portionfor more than half 
the height of the pillars ; the capitnls arc plain, with plain 
mouldings, and are surmounted hy the usual corbelled 
capitals ; the roof is flat, with a hold projecting cave as at 
Bherfighat, hut here quite plain. The whole of the pillars 
noAv standing arc in their original positions. The hack wall, 
which, from the rough hacks of the row of pilasters, I infer 
to have been continuous, was once broken tlirough in parts, 
and has been subsequently replaced hy mud walls. The exterior 
of the inclosure had, as ornamental mouldings, one plain 
band at about the middle of its height, one at bottom at the 
levolof the bases of the pillars inside, and one at the top near 
the roof. The ground outside was considerably lower than 
the level of the courtyard within, and the wall below the 
bottom of the lowest moulding was canfed down in plain 
stepped coui’ses to the ground level. There is only one 
entrance to the courtyard ; it is in the centre of the east side, 
The entrance is provided with a portico wliich projects about 
20 feet on the outside beyond the line of walls of inclosure, 
and appears to occupy the position of the original old en- 
trance. I could see no traces of any other enti'ances, and 
conclude therefore that the present aiTangement of the iii- 
closure and its colonnade and entrance is not materially dif- 
ferent to the original arrangement, 
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n'lio +P}nplo inside is at present clearly Saivic, bnt it is 
a wlicthor tlie original temple was Sairic, On the 

niK' hand is the evidence of what it actually is now; on the 
oilier, the numerous Jain remams found in the city, and the 
aei’.iiilly existing Jain temple, mate it hy no means impro- 
])nhh‘ that it was a Jain or Bnddliist Vihara. 'Phe arrange- 
inent of a courtyard with a surrounding colonnade round a 
iH'ntval shrine is a very unusual arrangement iu N orthern and 
Central India for a Hindu temple, and General Cunningham 
Gtjnsidcvs on strong grounds the Bherdghat temple, wliich 
has such an arrangement, to have been originally a Buddhist 
t(nn])le; true that is circular and this is square, hut the prin- 
ciple is the same. On this ground, then, and further remem- 
heriug tliat many Jffin temples in Rajputana hare similar 
cf)iirtyai‘ds with colonnades and cells, the prohahiUties aro 
strongly in favor of a Jain or Buddhist origin for this tem- 
ple; 1 nit it must not he forgotten that, allhougli a rare 
aiTangemcnt, there aro not wanting instances of undoubtedly 
Bvahniaiiie temples uitli sncli or similar arrangement of a co- 
lonnade round a central shrine. On the whole, the preponder- 
ance of J ain over Bralnnanical remains iu the city, added to 
the probability of a Jain origin to the tem^dc from its plan, 
makes me incline to the supi^osition that the teinjje "was a 
Jain or, perhaps, Buddhist one, subsequently converted into a 
Hindu shrine. 

It has been seen that Buddhism flourished at Bajam, hut 
that a Vaislmavic temple was erected there hy a reigning 
family in the 9t]i century of the Kalaclmri Samvat. Here the 
evidence of the Bhand dewal shcAvs that as late as the lltli 
century of tlie Yilcrama Samvat, Jainism flourished; rvhat 
can he the explanation of this circumstance? Arc wo to 
co]isider the 9th century of the Kalachiiri ora to correspond 
to a period later than the 11th century of the Yilcrama Sam- 
vat V Or are we to suppose the Bralnnanical religion patron- 
ised iu the earlier periods of its introduction by only 
some of the Kings, and not hy ail, so that Buddhism or 
Jainism continued for a long time to share the royal patron- 
age alternately n itJi Brahmanism? The old inscriptions at 
Bajam and liere may thrmv light on the subject. 

Ih'sides tlie tenqdes already noticed in Araiig, there aro 
scA'cval modern onc.s of no sjieeial interest. Humeroiis ruins 
yiddliig bricks and stone liaAT already been noliecd ; it only 
renmms to imticc the tanks Avhich, though not large, arc 
tolerably iinmeroiis but couflned to the extreme south end of 
the oily and a few at the north-west and north-east ends. 
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Tlie cut stone dug up at Arang are of tliree kinds : one a 
granite, coarse-grained, and two varieties of saiiAstone, grey 
and pink. 

I have already observed, while noticing the statues in tlie 
Nagpur Museum, that the colossal Jain ones, highly polished, 
were proliahly carried from lierc. Their inscriptions certainly 
offer no difficulty chronologically to this supposition, for tliey 
are all siihsequeiifc to the 9 th centiuy, and the existing Jaiii 
temple here, the Bhaiid dcwal, does not claim a higlmr an- 
tiquity. 

JlAyABUllA. 

Riiyapura is the present liead-quartcrs of the eastern 
circle of the Central Provinces, and appears to have licen a 
place of some impovtauce for some four hundred years Its 
antiquity caimot, however, I hclievc, date back to much 
beyond the l±th century, the earliest inscription which can 
he authenticated, as having been hmiid in BayajjUKi itself, 
dating only to 1468 Sam vat. I cannot find on what aut liority 
tiiG Gazetteer says that a Imiiich of the llatanpur ICing’s 
family established itself at Raipur in tlie beginning of tlie 
9th century; this statement is certainly not borne out by 
any archmologieal remains in or about the city, nor indeed is 
there anything in Ratanpur itself (as udll suhsequeiitly be 
seen) to shew eviMi that city to he a place of great antiquity. 

The fort is ackno\vledged to he the most ancient stniotuvc 
in lliiyapura. ‘Within the fort arc numerous temples ; .some of 
these, though of little interest, may ho worth noticing if 
merely for their negative value : 

FM, a large temple witli two tower roofs, one taller than 
the other, close to the eastern ramparts of the fort ; it is ljuilt 
of brick and stone set in mortar and plastered ; it appears as 
if built of older materials. The temple has two distinct cells 
ojiening into a common mandapa ; the largo one is proliahly 
.sacred to Siva; a nandi stands opposite its entrance; the 
smaller one is Vaislmavic, Laksbmi and Yinlmu on Garud, 
and a statue of Aditya occupying tlie sanctum, the doorway 
having a figure of Vishnu on Garud on its top lintel. Tlie 
arrangement, neither of cells nor of the mandapa, nor of its 
pillar.s, is either graceful or symmetrical ; the whole lias a 
patch-work appearance which strongly savours of the Maha- 
ratta period. It is iirobable the Maharattas repaired a temple 
already existing, which itself could not date beyond the 
jicriod wlien tlie fort was hiiilt, i. c., A. D. 11(10, acc(a’diug 
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to the Gazetteer, tlio older materials themselves hemg coarse 
ill execution, and clearly not of the period of the bright days 
of Indian art* 

Second, a temple known as Bliawani-ki-mandir to north- 
west of the last* This temple consists of a sanctum, antarala, a 
mandapa and portico. The sanctum was closed, so I could not 
see the figure inside. The antarala has a doorway which was 
closed. There are some fragments of sculpture representing a 
chain of twisted nagas or naginis let into the sides of the 
doorway. The pillars of the mandapa arc finely sculptured. 
The temple is huilt of brick and stone set iu mortar and 
tliiclfly plastered. The pillars of the mandapa are certainly 
older than the present temple, as are also the fragments of 
scul})ture, 

ihis temple is generally considered the oldest in the fort ; 
probably it stands on the site of tlie oldest temple, and is 
built of its materials. The execution of the older sculpture 
used ill the temjile is good, and I have no hesitation in con- 
ceding to the original of tlus temple the palm of greatest 
antiquity among the temples in the fort ; it cannot, however, 
date back beyond ld(iO. The present temple, I need hardly 
add, is a patch-work biiildbig of very little pretensions to 
beauty, however holy it may be. 

These two specimens of temples, cousidered the oldest in 
Hdyapura, will, I tlunlc, bo enough. The temples of llayapura 
arc to bo counted by the score, they are so numerous, but all 
of much the same type, and all equally undeserving of 
detailed description. "While, however, I have thus summarily 
disposed of the Eayapiu'a temples, its tanlcs, which are an- 
other of its great features, arc so well noticed in the Gazetteer 
as to leave me little to add. I must not, however, omit to 
notice the last and yet unfinished temple at the extreme west 
end of Havapura, situated about a nnle beyond the farthest 
limit of the city ; this temple is known as the Dudliddhari 
klatli, and as an instance of elaborate carvmg is probably 
unrivalled in the Central Provinces among structures of the 
present day. The temple,! believe, po.sscsses the portico, the 
mahamandapa, the antai’ala and the sanctum ; it has, however, 
only three sjiircs, — one over the portico, one over the malia- 
inaudapa, ami one over the sanctum, — so that it is possible 
the antarala may lie wanting. It is a great pity that this lieau- 
tit'ul temple is disfigured by sculpture of tlio most indecent 
type, cxceuted in stucco on the extoviov, and aloue, of all 
oilier sculptures, as it especially to al tract attention, gaudily 
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colored. Altogether this temple is one tliat is well worth 
a yi.sifc and study by such as being orthodox Hiiidug are 
aUowecl to approach it I was only allowed to see it a 
di.stance, so that even my shadow or the wind blowing past 
1110 should not pollute the temple; at the same tune I must 
record the otherwise courteous behaviour of the mendicant 
brahinans in charge ot‘ the place. 

Ill the courtyard of the temple are gathered a number 
of fragments, said to have been brought from Sirpur ; these 
fragments are of special interest; "they are well execut- 
ed, and prove that Buddhism and Jainism flourished in 
Sirpur. At present, Sirpur has been so denuded of every 
sculptured stone that ivas irerfch carrym^ away, that it is 
uoeessary to examine carefully, not so much what is still 
there, as what has hccu brought away from there, if we would 
form a correct opinion of the religions that flourished there, 
and of the state of art that prevailed there. Unfortunately, 
while at Bayapura, I was unaivare of the importance of 
these figures as illustrations of the sculpture of Siipur, 
thi}ikiug naturally that I should find quite enough and 
bi=?ttei' at the sjwi ; }?ut when on going there I found the 
place almost dciuided of sculpture, I regretted extremely not 
taking pliotograplis of tlie staluc.s liere. I mention this in 
liope that in future, photograpbei’s, amateur or professional, 
going to llityaimra may he induced to photograph the sculp- 
tures which I left imcopicd. Some of the figiu’es are Vaish- 
navic ; I do not rcniemhor any Saivic ones among the giuiip. 

As the temple ivhich is being built is Yaishnavic, the 
Brahmans would naturally not bring Saivic statues ; their 
bringing away BiiddMst statues i§ merely due to ignorance. 

The Museum at Bayapura contains a few inscriptions; two 
of these are from Sirpur j one on a slab 3 feet long is in toler- 
able preservation ; it appears to me to open with a Saivic 
invocation ; the characters arc similar to those of the oldest 


inscriptions of Bajam and of Arang. The other inscription 
is miicli worn, and is besides broken oif at tlm Helper riglit- 
hand corner ; its eliaraeters are similar to those of the larger 
inscription. The blank apace below the inscription ia the 
larger slab is covered with a Cew large characters, which shew 
a tendency to run into tlie sheU pattern. 


The third inscri])tion is on a Sati pillar from Simgd ; it is now 
worn quite smooth ; tbeinllar, bon ever, is curious and not in- 
elegant ; it is profusely carved. 1 give a chawing of it to 


scale. 


0 
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A pillar from Sirpiir with a curious bcll-aliiXpccl cajoital, 
or rather neclc, helow tlie capital, is well (lesci’vmg of atteu- 
tion. It is elegant in shape, taller in proportion to its diameter 
than is usual with Hiiicln pillars of the period to vvMch most 
of the ^nat existing temples belong, and is highly orna- 
mented with fluting and profuse carving. This pillar came, as 
I snbsecpiontly ascertained, from the largest mound, the re- 
mains of the largest temple of Siijnir; from its style I 
should ascribe it to a very early penod, but I wiU revert to 
the subject when noticing the remains at Sirpnr. 

Subjoined is a list of places near Rdyapnra said to con- 
tain antiiinities, which I obtained through tlie Idndncss of 
Mr. Fisher, the Deputy Commissioner, and Messrs. Ilexter 
and Law of llayapura. I could not visit them, hut a record 
of them may not ho useless 

Kuia, miles from liayapurn and 13 from SimgA, coiilainR five or six 
temples j one of tliem, tlie Deputy Coranii-ssiouer tolls uip, lia-s i/s 
iuof coietdl with Nttgun chuacteis, 

Taveiiga, on the Seontitli llivei near Siuigfi, I miles from NaiulgliiU oii 
tlie hilaspur road. 

Simgd, 

Deokhut. 

Chaiidori. 

The Jittaui Devini temple ou the Bihispuv road, 

Kliamtaiai on Hie Bilaspur road, 

Kimihtii’i on tlie Drug Hoad, on the Kumhriii River j hero me said to he 
some hiouikIs and a tornplo similar to the Arang one, ljut nmeh 
sinallor- 
Dnig- itself. 

Deorliija. 

Deulnir. 

Deuhalfala, 

Belai. 

About half-way between llayapura and Drug arc a few 
temples on the hanhs of a tank by the roadside; these 
temples are modern, not rlating beyond the Maharatta period, 
and of no mtcTcst, 

SIUPDR. 

Sirpnr is now a .small village on the idglit hank of the 
Alaliaiifidi, oast-iiortli-east of Kaypur. Extensive ruins cover 
the ground for about tvto square miles] but the principal 
ones are all within a milo. The ancient name of the place is 
said to be Savariptma, from the female mendicant Savari, men- 
tioned in the Ramayana, hut there are no legends regarding her. 

01 the exisluig remains, the most noticeable, as being 
still in fair order and not deserted, is a stone toniple imine- 
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cliaftily oil tlio banks of tlie I'iver. This temple consists of a 
cell, antai'cila, a long- niaJiamaiKlapa and a portico. TIio 
IV hole appears to he a restoration of a former structure^ and 
it is not eren jn’cteiided hy tli(‘ Piijaris to he aneiciitj hut 
merely to stand on an aiieieiit site. The ]iillars are elegant, 
hut not all alike, they are loftier ihan usual, and the temples 
as a whole, does not look amiss from a distance. The rirer 
front is defended Ijy strong stone riwetniofuts, now falling to 
pieces, Ivunierous .sculptures, all, lioweA’er, in fraginents, are 
eolleeted here, and either placed in a heap in the court yard, 
or stuck into the walls witliout any order or r(‘giilarity ; 
among them I recognised one of Aditya, and one which, from 
the Buddhist synihol emj>loyetl, must have heeii Buddhist. 
There are also a great many lingams collected; one, the 
largest, is set up on a higli mound in the courtyard, the others 
are ranged round it on the floor, their relative ranks being 
determined hy their sizes. The tomiile is Sahde and the pre- 
siding deity is known as Gandheswar, hut why lie is so called, 
or what the origin of the name maybe, I could not elicit; 
probably the ministeiTiig Brahmans do not tlieuiKelvcs know. 
Pilgrims are fed here free of cost, the chief )nahaiit making it 
a point to lot none pass unfed. lie ivas absent on a begging 
expedition, and I greatly regretted his absence, as frcmi the 
intelligence and franlaiess of Ids pupils, and Ids own fame, I 
conclude lie must he really a remaiiahlc man. He is said io 
expend all his earnings in feeding the pilgrims and keeping the 
temple in repair. Ills pupils, on my pressing them with ques- 
tions, frankly confessed that they were ATry ignorant, and did 
not understand themselves the meaning and origin of names 
and ceremonies, hut, said they, with exquisite naiv^ete (I 
ivas alone then) “ we must pretend to know every thing if 
wc would preserve our position in the eyes of the people.” 

Ai’cldtecturally the temple is of no interest. There are, 
hoivever, three inscriptions let into the floor and walls of the 
temple, in tlie eharaotoi’s of the inost ancient inscriptions of 
Rajam, which, though incomplete (every one of them heing 
broken), may yet yield results of iiiterc.st. 

Of the three mscriptions, one is buried under the pillar of 
the portico, a portion only projecting out beyond and allow- 
ing of heing copied; two others are let into the side wall, or 
rather into the seat of the side benches, and placed so as to 
look like fragments of one inscription, hut they arc really 
distinct. One of these slabs, although broken, has the writing 
complete, ns it begins with an im'oealion to Siva; the other is 
iacomplL'ic, 
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Besides these there is a loose slab vyritten in the same 
characters, but broken off in a slanting clhection. 

Ill none of them conld I detect any date, bni they con- 
tain plenty of names, apparently a genealogy of a line of 
kings. The names appear strange to me, Init I liayc not 
sufficient conffdcnce in my reading to insert a list. 

There is an old fort, or kjla as it is called, close to the 
temple, and to its east. It is a slight inclosiu'c of stone, about 
600 feet square. Close to it are tbe remains of a Jain temple, 
as attested by a votire Cliaitya with four naked Jain figures on 
the f om' faces. There are besides the remains of several smaller 
temples. 

Near the west entrance of the inclosure arc a fe^r frag- 
ments, the principal one of which is a figure of Durga 
slaying tlic buffalo demon. There are also a number of 
fragments, ap])arcntly Brabmanical, under a large pi})al tree 
near the Gandheswar temple. It is not improbable ibat the 
inclosure noticed above was a Jaiuvibar; tbe only difficulty 
is its dose proximity to the Gandheswar temple, which I was 
assured was built on a site which, on digging, yielded a great 
many lingams. This stalonient, from the circumstance of 
numerous lingams atiU being there, which it is improbable 
were brouglit from a distance, I take to be correct in the 
main. 

Outside the Idla, and almost touching it, is a smaller inclo- 
sure of out stone, which also appears to me to mark a Jaina 
slu’iiie \ only traces of walls now remain. 

There is a larger inclosure aboiTt a mile to south-east of 
inclosure; it is a rectangle of about 1,200 Jeet long by 
800 feet wide, not strong, the walls being weak and slight in 
build; they arc of rubble, set dry; the stone here used uni- 
versally for rubble work appears to be a compact clay slate 
of dark hue, but sometinics also yellowish ; they are all in 
slabs of about tlie thickness of biiclcs, and with remarkably 
even heels; it is used in oblong pieces of about 18 inches 
long, or somewhat more, and iiTegular width, or in widths of 
about 10 inches and irregular length ; they are used precisely 
like bricks, laid in oven hori'/ontal courses, breaking joint 
and preserving bond, but entirely without cement of any 
kind ; larger pieces are also often used, tlicir tliiclaicss is the 
same, so that each course is perfectly even: the stone 
slaljs are set with great care, and so close as to surpass good 
brickrvork of the present day, the edges are carefully trimmed 
with the hammer, so that the face of the wall is perfectly 
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cveiij and tlie wliole presents tlie appearance of very good 
brickwork walla. This description applies tliiougliout to all 
stinictni’es wliicli I shall calk or have called, rubldc ^vork, in 
Sirpur, except where specially mentioned otherwise. Tlic 
walls of the I'ort, liowevez’, have iiTegular masses of ruhble 
in addition, prnhahly due to siibsecpient repair, and are not 
so regularly Imilt as described above. 

The inclosure — ^it cannot iwoircrly he called a fori — stands 
on the southern edge of a large tank, the length of the foil 
itself l)eing north and south. The tank is an oblong of 
the wa’dth of the fort, hut less in length than the fort. 
It was once a tine sheet of water ; an cmhankmnit runs along 
the west and north sides ; it is however much filled up now\ 
There are remains of stone ghcits hero and there, and fi’ag- 
nieiits of scLiiptiire on the embankment. A female devotee 
has taken up her quarters on the embaiiknient of this tank 
and built huts for herself. Bound those huts and within the 
courtyard are collected the fiugments of sculpture; they 
were, I believe, brought from the temples in tlui vicinity, as 
no temples appear to have stood on the embankment itself, 
which is not wide enough for the purpose; a sijigle cell may 
have stood at the principal ghht. The fragments are all 
Brahmanical, l)oth Vaislmavie and Saivic. The tank is named 
Buyakhera tab There is a legend wiiich says that in ancient 
times there were placed in the tank six dgars and six koris of 
earthen pots full of gold ; on tho occasion of a great drought 
the tank dried down so low as to expose a portion of the 
treasure, ^rherenpon tho wiiole amy of earthen pots mslied 
awaty from the tank into tho llahanadi, tearing through the 
gToimd ill their impetuous rush the little nala which now, 
risina: in the tank, falls with many windings into the Jfaha- 
nadi just below Sirpur. The treasure jars, how'ever, finding 
tho water in the river itself low, and unable to conceal them, 
rushed down its bed to the Paisar Pliara, whicli is a deep 
reach of the river formed at the junction of the three rivers, 
the IMahanadi, the Sconath and the Nilagar rivers, the deep 
water being beloiv the junction of the Seonath. There they 
arc to this day. An dgar, I wms told, meant 600, the kori, as well 
known, means 20 : there were consequently 3,120 jars of 
treasure wdiich that unlucky drought caused to run awRy 
ini 0 the abyss of the Seonath. Oh ! the look of intense 
hopeless regret with whioli tho inhabitants, too poor to have 
ever even seen a gold coin (many have not seen anytliing 
more valuable than slid Is, which is their currcnc'y) relate 
this legend ! 
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A1)0Ut (^unvter o£ a mile h'om tlie tank along this riyulet 
and on its banks, ai‘e a gi’ouj) of several temples, all ruined. 
The temples were all built on hollow cell foundations ] as the 
tenij)les in tliis i)laee are universally so built, I will once for 
all describe in detail tlio cell foimdatious before proceeding 
fiirtlier. 

A iiunibor of longitudinal walls connected transversely 
by cross walls well Ijondcd in are built up from some depth 
helow the general ground level to a certain height above, 
depending principally on the size of tlic temple to be erected ; 
those walls are in ordinary oases narrow, hut in the larger 
temples arc proportionately thicker, while in the graiicl 
temple to he hereafter described, which stood on a basement 
35 feet high, they are over 4 feet thick. The transverse 
nulls eoniicctiug the longitudinal ones arc so spaced as to 
leave ohlong eliamhers whose length is twice or slightly more 
than twice their breadth; the length and lireadth of the 
chambers vary according to circimistances ; when nearly up 
to the req^uired height at which the basement or floor of the 
temple is intonded to 1 ) 0 , the spaces botween the longitudinal 
walls arc made to diminish by corbeUiug out, till the space 
left liecomes so small as to be conveniently spanned by 
thick strong slabs, of ■which, in ordinary cases, one kj^er is 
considered enough ; the whole is entirely without cement of 
any kind, the ■walls being built exclusively of rubble in even 
layers as before described ; at the requisite level the ■whole 
being covered with slabs so as to make a level terrace, the 
wuUs of the temple are commenced, the building then pro- 
ceeds in ordinary course. 

I have already noticed the extraordinary cave wdth which 
the layers of stone composing the rubble walls are laid and 
then* faces made even ; the consequence of tliis is that when, 
as in many of the temples, not only the temple hut its floor 
lias also disa 2 ippeavcd, there stand these walls of heautiful 
■workmanship in exquisitely regular order, and wdth faces as 
perhjctly c\un as the best orrUnary brickwork, forming halls 
and chambers of confined dimensions but entirely without 
any means of coiumimication bet^veeii each other or -with 
the external world except through the roof, and visitors 
arc of course intcn.sely puzzled. At Uayapura, the siihterra- 
neaii chambers of Su'pnr ivero universally looked upon aa 
very extraordinary and puzzling, and so they must be till we 
understand that they really are only the foundations ; it is 
a gi'oat ])ity that they are so' puzzling at lirst sight, for the 
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finest temple in the place owes its total ilrstriietion to it ; 
Mr. Cliifiholm, then a civil oiTicer of Iiayapiira, having, it is 
said, accidentally seen one of these cells in the large mouiul 
(iiearlydO feet high) of the geeatesi temple here, deteruiiiied 
with very laudable, Imt in this instance very imfortnnate, 
zeal to got to the bottom of the mystery, and for two months, 
say the villagers, they worked at the mound, laying open the 
subterranean chambers, which naturally enough began to 
become more and more jmzzling as their immense extent 
began to be realized, till the whole of the superstriictme of 
the temple, which would have been of immense value to 
aroluGology had got effeehially cleared away, leaving the 
mystery of the subterranean chambers as far from solu- 
tion as ever, finally, funds ran short and the u^ork was 
stopped. 

^ To revert to the description of the temple on the nala : 
it is, or Avas (for noAv scarcely anything of the temple exists 
hut the foundations) biult on cell foundations ; the temple 
Avas of a large size, andAvas evidently complete ; it faced Avost ; 
the mahamandapa Avas adorned in a unique Avay, by having 
hold alto-relieA"o figures nearly bfe-size ranged along the Avails, 
forming a coiui of deities ; the figures ivere of the Bhcragliat 
type, and remains of three females, seated on singliosans of 
the size and style of the Bheraghat statues, still exist ; these 
were, of course, much less in number hero than in the great 
external colonnade at Bheragliat, as the niandapa of a temple 
could ncA^er he large enough to hold 8Ji figures of the size of 
those at Bheraghat, but there certainly may hare been 10 
of them ; one of the fragments, besides the three mentioned, 
represents a tAvoiity-armcd female ; nine of the arms on one side 
still exist, and the stump of the tenth; on the other side, eight 
exist, most of them more or less mutilated ; the princijial hands 
hold and expose a yoni as symbol ; on the pedestal of another 
the yoni is again sculptured, as on the pedestal of the “ Ku- 
mudi" fenaalo figure at Eheraghat. Tlic temple, therefore, 
to Avhich these sculptures belong, I take to haA^’e been Saivic, 
for, although in the matter of decency Saira and Yaishnava 
temples are on a par, the use of the yoni in its indecent 
undisguised state as a symbol I have never yet met in a 
^^aishnavic temple ; disguised in various ways, it forms as 
important a symbol of Vaislmavie deities as of SaiAUO ; in 
proof whereof some of the representations of the first two 
incarnations of Vishnu may he studied. There ai*e remains 
of minor temples close by also, but of no particular interest. 
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On tlic othei' side o£ tlic nala is a temple, tlie lloors ot 
Avlik'li were, it is said, wantonly dug up by a wine distiller in 
ftoarcli of treasure ; al)Oufc 100 feet to the east of it are rci- 
mains of some others similarly dug up. 

The great mass of temples, however, arc situated to the 
west aud" south-west of the large tank, Pvayaldiera tal, (liese 
I now descriljo beginning at the cast end and going west- 
wards : — 

(1) . Knins of a temple facing cast. The temple was a 
simple square of about 15 feet, u'ith a small projecting 
portico biiUt on cell foundations ; the tenqde is now com- 
pletely destroyed to the foundation cells ; a fragment of sculp- 
ture representing Vislniu on Garud shews it to have been 
Vaishnavic ; several other nondescript fragments lie about ; 
a remarkable one is a female standing on a prostrate grotes- 
que figure, precisely like the sculptures on the Buddhist 
pillars obtained at ^tatlmra by General Cunningham ; in this 
instance, however, tlie pillar or pilaster on whose front face 
the figure is sculptured in bold relief appears to have formed 
one of the pilasters supporting the roof of the mandapa', 
thoro arc no traces of any elliptical or any other land of rail 
holes at the sides ; tlie pilaster resembles closely similar ones 
noticed at Bdjani, with this difference only, that whereas ono 
at least of tlie sculptures there was clearly Buddhist, this 
sliews no traces of Buddhism, and from its position in a 
Braliinanical temple it could not possibly have been Buddliist. 

(2) . Bifty feet to the south is another temple below the 
present ground level, the temple, however, having originally 
been on a mound ; the sanctum is almost entire, but choked 
with rubbish ; the temple was of brick picked with stone, 
the stone used being of tliree kinds, vh., (1) a purple stone, 
similar to the material of the Bajam sculptured pillars, (2) 
saudatone of grey color, (3) hard clay stone -with conchoidal 
fractiue, — a tliuty clay stone. I coidd not ascertain whe- 
ther the temple iva.s Vaislmava or Saiva. 

(3), Two hundred feet to south-west of this was another 
temple larger than the last ; this temple was also built on 
cell foimclations slabbed over with large slabs ; the temple 
faced east ; the temple was situated on a mound about 10 
feet high; tlie temple was of brick and faced ea.sfc; the 
foundations botli of this and of the last appear to have been 
of Ijrick ; this temple like the last was picked with stone. 

('ll). Thirty feet to the south-east of this are the ruins of 
a small temple. 
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(5.) One Imndred feet to the west of No. 3 is a large mound, 
evidently the ruin of a large temple; it was of liiiek piclvod 
with stone, the pillars, door-posts, lintels, &e., being of stone; 
the architrave, or top lintels, of the entrance into the sanctum 
still exists ill sitiif broken in the middle ; scix'ral pillars of 
the mahaniandapa arc also still in si hi; the architrave above 
noticed is very curiously sculptured ; at the outer extremities 
are two lions’ heads, the bodies being attenuated and prolonged 
into wavy lines, ending in a ma gar’s head ; the design accord- 
ingly shew^s a lion and a magar with a common wnvy 
body; the lion is surmounted l}y a smaller lion, the magar by 
a man holding a festoon, the ends of the festoon enter the 
mouth of the Eon ; the whole design is very bold and free 
and the execution remarkably good; the whole represents a 
long flowered wavy scroll ; imder the centml wave is a human 
figure apparently sujoportiug on his hands the centre arch of 
the convolution ; untortunately this portion of the scnliitnre 
is mutilated, but I am incliued to consider it intended to re- 
present Gai’ucl bearing Vishnu; other figures on either side of 
the central one and seated on the depending waves of the 
scroll hold festoons ; on the under part of the architrave is 
sculptured a single small lotus. 

I'he janihs or pilasters supporting the architrave arc also 
profusely sculptured ; the front represents a female leaning 
against a pillar which, thinner than herself, rises up behind 
her and is crowmed by a capital, and bracket capital; the idea 
convoyed by this pillar is clearly that of a w'oodcn pillar 
or post ; the inner jambs of the pilasters or side jjillars of 
the entrance are Rculj)turcd into a half medallion on top, a full 
medallion in the middle, and by inference (for it is buried) 
a half medalliou below, connected together by scroll work 
of excinisito freedom of design ; the sculptured faces are all 
much weather-worn, the stone being a soft grey sandstone. 

A pilaster which clearly formed one of the pilasters sup- 
porting the roof of the mahaniandapa lies prostrate; on its 
face is sonlptured a female standing on a grotesque human 
figure like the pillars found at Mathura ; the female is stand- 
ing with her head turned somewhat away in a charming 
attitude ; over hor head is a ohhata or royal umbrella ; the 
hair of the female is formed iuto a huge chignon behind; over 
the chhata is Nandi hearing Siva and Pdrvati, thus clearly 
establislnng the Brahmanical and Saivic character of the pil- 
aster ; the occiuTence of Siva in a subordinate pilaster goes to 
establish the Yaishnava character of the temple; the temple 
faced west. 
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(fj.) To the north of tliis, and touching it, is anoilior 
large moiiurl, tlio ruins of a temjjte ec|uaUy large and 
similarly hiiilfc ; tins temple appeal’s to have lieen dedicated to 
Iiidra, a very rare oiroumstauce, this being the only instance 
I have seen of a large temple expressly dedicated to 
liidra. I infer this from the figure in the centre of the arclii- 
travc over the oiitrauce of the sanctum, which represents 
a seated figure holding Ihc Tajra; the close proximity 
of this tem]fie to an uudouhtedly Brahmanical one renders 
it improhahle that it was Buddhist, and the seated figure 
Vajra Paul, even if, at the early age when these temples 
were built, Yajra Paiii were an object of worship; and the 
iinprohalnlity is confirmed into an impossibility Avhen, among 
the suhordinatti figui’es, is found what appears to be Buddha 
himself- On th(? other side of the central figure are fabu- 
lous animals with festoons depending from their mouths; 
the jambs of the supporting pillars are sculptured similarly 
to those in temple ISfo. 6, hut are in somewhat better preser- 
vation. 

Tlie fronts of the supporting pillars of the arcliitrave 
arc sculptured into females witli the royal clihata over- 
iiead. 

A broken aixjhitrave of this temple represents a figure 
.se.uted cross-legged in the centre, with the hands at the 
breast in the position Buddha is generally represented when 
seated ; lie has a lance or Vajra at liis side and resting against 
his left shoulder. There arc three attendants on each side, 
followed by cross-legged seated figures one on each side; one 
hipul of these figures rests on the knee, the other rests on 
^^ethiiig wliicli I cannot make out ; each lias a male at- 
tfflnant ; an armed female with drawn sword forms tlio last 
figure ill the composition at either end. 

On another prostrate architrave is sculptured Vishnu 
with the lotus issuing from his navel, and supporting figures, 
a composition similar to those noticed in the exquisite sexilp- 
tures at Eajam, hut here ueitlicr so carefully and elaborately 
done, iior so large in size. 

This temple, accordingly I consider as dedicated to In- 
dra, and the occurrence of Vishnu and Buddha (for I take 
the second architrave to represent Buddha, or at lea.st a 
Buddhist legend) on the avchitraTCs other than that of the 
aanetiim, and therefore siihordinatc, as confl.nnationa of the 
eoiTeci.nc.ss of my assignment of the temple to Indra, 
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The moniicl on which tliis temple was plac3Cfl is longer 
than that of No. 6 ; there are numerous otlier fragments, 
but far too mutilated to he of interest. 

(7.) A small temple facing the temple No. 5, and close to 
it, to its west, and probably subordinate to it. 

All tlicse temples were on cell foundations, and of brick 
picked Muth stone. 

The worship of Indra as a distinct and principal deity 
has long been extinct, but we know from Hindu religious 
books that Indra was in ancient times a very important deity, 
and Yislmu and Indra are associated udth him in the hymns 
of the Big Veda. Here accordingly our finding their temples 
side by side is not only not an anomaly, but a strong con- 
firmation of tlie great antiquity of the temples, and sup- 
ported as this inference is by the inscriptions, one of wliich in 
characters of the second centiiiy at latest (the larger one in the 
Ea 3 q>ur Museum taken from liere) opens with an invocation 
to Nardyana, we cannot ascribe to some of these temples a 
lesser antiquity than about l.djOO years, i, e., to about the 
5th century A. B. ; but while thus ascribing to the Yaish- 
navic temples this great antiquity, the claims of the 
Saivic ones to an equal antiquity must not he ignored, as the 
charactci’S used in the Saiva inscriptions appear quite as 
ancient as the Yaisnava ones. 

But an inscription in similar characters at Bdjam is, as 
noticed before, dated in 879 of some ora. If this era be 
taken as the YilcramMitya era, the forms of the letters ap- 
pear too ancient to agree with the written date ; besides tliia, 
I think it is pretty well admitted that the worsiiip of Indra 
had then long been extinct. I have shewn the strong pro- 
bability that the Yaishiiava inscription of Sirpur dates to a 
period’ when the worship of Indra was not extinofc, and as 
tills time was long anterior to the 9 th century of the Samvat 
era, and as the dated inscription of Bdjam agrees with the 
Yaishnava inscription in the forms of the letters, and dis- 
agrees with the written date of 879, if refcired to the Yikra- 
ma era, the inference appears probable that tlie era in ■which 
the date is expressed in the Bajam plate is more ancient 
than the Yikrama era. 

My object being to get at tlie truth rather than to sup- 
port any preconceived tlieoiy, I think a summary of my 
argument may he useful. I will armnge them under the 
headings of facts and assumptions. 

Facts . — That two inscriptions from Bdjam dated 879 and 
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SOO arc engraved iu widely difEcreiit cliaractera. 

I'liat tlie former inscription is in mucli older ehavacters. 

'I'hat the latter is dated in the Kalachiiri Samvat. 

I'iial the cliaracters of the latter insciiption are similar 
to those of tlic Seoriuardyan dated inscriptioji. 

I’liat the Seorinarayan inscriptions are dated in Ohedi 
Hainvut 979, and Xalaclmri Samvat 898. 

That these and the later Edjani inscription are written 
in eliaracters shnilar to those generally found in inscriptions 
of the 9th century Vikrama and downwards, 

Tliat th(i Sirpur inscriptions are similar in character to 
tlie ancient Ediain one. 

That in Sirpur is a temple to Indra. 

I'liat the constructive details and the sculptures of the 
greater portion of the Sirpm* temples are siniilar in every 
respect to those of the temple of Indi’a there. 

As&ntnj}lions . — ^Tliat the more ancient characters of the 
Riljam and Siipur inscriptions had ceased to bo used in the 
9th century Vikrama. 

Tliat the more recent characters were not in use in the 
5th century A. D. 

Tliat the worship of Indra aatd the erection of temples to 
liiin had ceased previous to the 6th century of Vikrama 
Samvat. 

That the inscriptions of Sirpur are as old as the temples 
there. 

Prom a combination of various terms of the facts and 
assumptions tha inferences drauu are — 

That the date iu the older Eajam inscription is in an era 
anttuior to the Vilcrama Samyat. 

Tliat tlie Kalacliuri and the Chedi Sanivats are widely 
si'paratcd from the other in time, and are also distinct from 
(^aeh other and from the Vikrama Samvat and Saka eras, 
though not hy so great amount. 

That many of tho other temples of Sirpiir were built at 
about the same time as tlie temple to Indra there. 

Thiit the teiiqiles of Sirpur, as a whole, date to the Bt.li 
century A. B. at least. 

Tliat the Eajam temples wbicli originally enshrined its 
older inscriptions, also date to, or prior to, the 6 th century 
A . B, 

^ That the original (not present) Vaislmavu temples of 
Itfijani (late only to about tho 9tli century. 

There are, of course, various other inf orences to he clrauui, 
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am) iiOiiK' luivc been already noted el&ea'lieiv ; but licie I 
eoiiihie myself to the principal onesj especially to those 
u'liieii involve dates. 


rLCsiimiii^ now the dc.scHptioii of tlic ruins, Ao, 8 
a small temple toiioliing Xo. 7 on its north sidi^; this tioiiple 
was A^uislmavic as evidenoed by a broken architrave with 
Visliim and tlm lotus issuing from his navel sculptured 
tJiereon. There are several pilasters, two of which, toleraljly 
('iitire, shciv the fronts sculptured into ibiiiales staudiin^ on 
grot(?s(|ue tigurcs like the figures on the Mathura Ifuddbist 
])iliar.s; the figures are not naked, and the royal chhatn 
rises ovlu* their heads ; the head-dress of one is very similar 
to tlie female hcad-dre.ss of tlie groat Iiido-Gtreek hlaek 
female statue in the Dcllii !iruscum, consisting of a fillet 
going round, and formed into hows, &c. ; the sculptures art^ 


luil’ortunately so wcatlier-ivorii as to he useless as w^orks of 
art for photographic reproduction; the hoad-dre.ss of llu* 
other statue is equally plain, consisting of a simple jewelled 
fillet with a large jewel at the centre over the fondiead, th(? 
fillet passing over the forehead and hehiud the ears, i‘onfiii- 
iug the hair. 

One of the fragments of mouldings which may belong lo 


Ko. 7 or No. Sis reiuarkahle for its simple hold outline; it is. 


shewn in plale 

No. 9 was a large temple facing east, the pillar-s of tlie 
entrance to the sanctum are similar to those of No. G ; this 


temple was probably Saivic, as an architrave lying on the 
ground represents a head placed on a pedestal, with Nandi 
.seuljitnred below; on either side of the severed head are 
kneeling Nhgas, their tails running oiitivards in intricate con- 
volutions and enveloping otlier smaller nagins. 

On another pimtrate architrave ari^ a iiumher oi‘ figures, 
among whom are Sivh and Phrvati. 

The pilasters of the maliamandapa arc of dilferent typo 
and coarser execution to those of the temples boforo noticed ; 
one represents Duvga slaying the buffalo demon ; others re- 
present various human figures, male and female, of indiffer- 
ent and coarse execution ; these figures have not the royal 
clihata over their heads, nor the gi’otesquc figure undia’ 


their feet. 


On a fragment of a pilaster is Vishnu on Garud of good 
execution; this fragment probably belongs to the adjacimt 
gi-i'at Yaishnava tem]ih^ noticed before. 

Altou-iTher. botli fwnn tlio sivle and from ilie. excciuion 
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of the sculptures in this temple, it appears of a very cUfer- 
ent period to the great Vaishnava temjdcs here ; it might he 
supposed that the coarser execution denotes greater anti- 
quity, hut this is not the proper mfercnce to he drawn from 
Indian sculpture, for, as I have motioned in a previous 
paper, the art of sculpture hi India, and hideed of stone 
cutting, appears to have hceii obtained from the G-rceks and 
did not exist previous to, or at best much before, Alexander’s 
invasion ] and it is observed that, in all dated instances, the 
older sculptures, in any particular place, are invariably of 
superior execution to the more recent ones ; following this 
rule, which there is no reason to consider inapplicable in this 
instance, the converse inference, that the ivorse executed 
sculptures are the later, is perfectly justifiable. I therefore 
consider that this Saiva temple dates to a period posterior, 
though not long posterior, to the Vaishnava ones. 

Ko. 10. About 160 feet to north-west of tliis are the 
remains of a largo tcm 2 fio ] the side jiillars either of the 
antdrala or of the sanctum, jirobahly tlic latter, facing east, 
are sculjiturcd in front represeutmg females; behind the 
figuves are scul 2 )tur€d rejiresentations of pillars rising up 
above their heads from behind, the caiiitals are bnlhoLis or 
lell-shapedy surmounted by a corrugated circular abacus (?) 
or amalaka, the whole surmounted by the usual cruciform 
bracket capitals; here again, as noticed in temple No. 5, the 
jullars shew a decidedly wooden type ; a fragment of archi- 
trave lying close represents likewise the same scene as the 
architrave of No. B temple. I conclude, therefore, that the 
temple was Yaishnavic. 

The head-dress of the females sculptmed on the pillars 
consists of a simple broad jewelled band or fillet confining 
the hair, the hair being drawn hack from the forehead and 
2 )assing under the fillet escapes in ringlets on either side and 
falls over the forehead ; the haii* at the forehead is evidently 
not long, as the retiuTi ringlets do not descend below the 
forehead; on the other sides the hair is longer; the head- 
dress is altogether vciy remarloiblc, and there is something 
so Grecian, or so im-Indian about this simjfio mode of dressing 
the hair, that it goes a long way to jirove the great antiquity 
of the scul2)tm’es of the temples they adorned. 

This concludes the list of minor temples entirely ruined ; 
all appear to have hceii built of brick picked with stone, and 
all rest on cell foundations ; of the form of the temples or of 
their plan no traee.s remain ; this mnch alone can be said of 
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tlie plan with great probalhlity, that it consisted of a sanctimij 
an anlaraia, a malmniandapa, adorned with sculptured pilas- 
ters and haying four central ])illai’s in. the middle not one of 
which last, however, now remams (they have probably long 
ago gone to Ilayapui*, to Eajain and elsewdicre); a mandapa and 
an ardha mandapa. The existence of three distinct arcMtraves, 
evidently primary ones, in the gi’cat tcinplc No. 6, besides the 
arcliitravo of the sanctum, induces me to suppose that one 
belonged to the entrance of the antdrala, one to the front 
entrance of the mahamaudapa, and one to tlic front of the 
mandapa, the most external ai’chitravc of the ardha man- 
dapa would probably have been quite plain, as I have found 
very often to he the ease, I am, however, by no means 
conMeiit in this arrangement, for though from numerous 
examples, and notably the remains of tlireo temples still 
standing, and presently to be described, there is no doubt 
whatever that the maharaandapa, llie antarala and the 
sanctum formed essential parts of a complete temple of 
the period as built here, there is no conclusive evidence at 
all to shew that the portico ivas divided into niaiidapa and 
ardha mandapa. I adopt this arrangement only because 
the finest existing examples of Hindu temj)le-biiildmg, 
though of a much later period, arc so built, and not from any 
satisfactory evidence from tho remains themselves that arc 
here. 

"VVitli regard to the elevation, there is notliiiig to show 
■what they certainly w^ere, hut the examples from the existing, 
but partially destroyed, three temples to he noticed below shews 
what they probably were, as these, like those, were most 
probably on the same pattern in plan, and certainly material, 
namely, brick picked with stone, and lastly and most import- 
ant point of agreement, in style of sculpture, although it 
must be observed that, if any thing, the sculptuio of tlic 
three temples still partially standing are somewhat, though 
scarcely in a perceptible degree, inferior to the finest among 
the ruins, but fuUy equal to the average. Admitting, then, 
that the elevation may not liavo been materially different 
to that of the partially ruined one yet standing, it becomes 
the type of temples of this class and period ; and is abso- 
lutely invaluable, as in the whole of the year’s tour, tho 
partially ruined temple here, to be subsequently described, is 
the only example that I have found standing in sufficiently 
good order to give us an idea of temples of this period and 
of this class, the very earliest examples of built temples 
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\ la (Usoovevod ami const' tiuenlly lUo most miciostiug l)oUi 
'l‘or tlvoir ago and for the excellence of their sculpture. 

I now jn'oceed to the great ruin known as the "siirang” 
fn’ suhtcvraiiean ekamher; this is the ruin of a gigantic 
huipk', wliicli ill height must have approached tiic great 
IkUiUlitya temple of Nalauda. The ruins nosv consist of 
grt'iit lines of walls parallel to each other, Iniilt of CYcn 
lajTi’b of slate stone of about the size and thiclvuess of old 
bricks, close set and carefully trimmed, connected trans- 
^ cVvScly liy fitlicr similar cross walls carefully bonded in : the 
walls are from 3 feet 9 indies to -t feet thick, and arc built 
up perfectly plumb, and the ckambera formed by the inter- 
seetions of the lines of walls are of various sizes, oblong 
and square, but mostly narrow oblong ones. At a heigliL 
id about 25 feet, the* outer series of chamhera appears to 
have been roofed over by massive slate-stone slabs dressed 
and carefully laid in double layers, forming a broad terrace 
round a central nucleus which rose certainly 10 feet and 
possibly more, higher than the terrace around, and was then 
roofed over, forming the level of the floor of the temple. 
As no traces of this floor exist now, I am unable to state 
with any certainty how much higher the floor of the temple 
was than the terrace outside; it was certainly more than 
10 feet, as up to that height, in the foundation cells of tho 
(H'utral temple, no trace of a floor line occurs. 

The remains now existing shew apparently a remarkable 
isolation of the temple from its suiToimding terrace. The 
main v ails (assuming them to bare been Imilt vertically 
over the walls or the foundation colls) spring pcnfcotly clear 
<i[ tlic torraco, leaving a yawning chasm between what mu.st 
liavo )}Gcn its edge and the face of tho wall, but this is 
mori'ly apparent; for in reality the connection between tho 
door and tlio main wall ^vt\s through the mass of elaborate 
and bold mouldings which invariably add dignity and breadth 
to tho lower portions of Hindu temples. 

Tn snpjiort of my position, large numbers of „ stone slabs 
ai’o to be found in the chasm below, which evidently fell 
in J'rom above, and arc the stones wliieb gradually roofed 
1 lie si)aoo in. overlapping courses, 

I have already mentioned that the walls of the cell 
loundations are only about 4 feet thick, but the temple 
uliich stood on those cell foundations a]}poars to have bad 
a sMiii-liuii 00 foot square oxtcrnally as its groatest width. 
A lower 01 or a sanctiiin of tJiis size must have been of 
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great liciglitj and its supporting walls could on no account 
have been only 1 feet tliiclci but as the cell founda- 
tions have only 4i feet thicic avails, how were the thicker 
walls of supers tructm’c huilt on them ? TJie question was 
solved very ingeniously, the -walls of the cell foimdations 
I have already mentioned as hciiig at unequal distances 
apart, and are so arranged that a douhle line of walls close 
together run precisely along the very lines where the main 
heavy walla of the su 2 )erstructure would have come ; the 
thick walls of tho suiierstructurc could hy this arrangement 
bo made easily 10 feet thick, or more, aiid rest on botli bncs 
of dose parallel walls, which no doubt, before tlie walls of 
the superstructiu'c hegaii, were connected together and roofed 
across by strong slabs of stone, 

I have said that this teiutde approached in height the 
great Baldditya temple of Nalanda, But although this 
temple could not have had a sanctum over 60 feet wide, while 
that of tho Biildditya one, measiued 03 feet, yet, as that 
rose from near the ground level, and this rose from a sirpcrb 
basement, itself 26 feet high, it would appear at fust sight 
that its total height would have hcoji greater; for GOx 
3^=200, to which must ho added 25 feet, the height of 
basement, making a total of 225 feet, the Bdldditya temple 
being only 200 feet. 

But the assum 2 )tion made that its height was xn’opor- 
tional to its base in the same ratio as at Buddha Gaya and at 
Nalanda, is hy no means supported hy existing examples ; the 
existing brick temple at Sirpur at present is no higher than 
IJ times the base, and could not possibly have been more 
than twice the base, to the topmost pinnacle ; the example at 
Seorindrhyhn is only 2i times the diameter of its base, so 
that wc have not only no right to assume that this parti- 
ci7lar temple was in height times the -width of base, but, 
as this is one of the oldest and finest exam^iles here (the 
inscrijjtion opening with an iavocation to Narayana, now in 
the Baypur Museum, having it is said been found in this 
mound), we have no right to assume that it T^i^as more than 
twice the width of base in height ; this gives only 120 feet, 
which added to 26 feet of base, gives a total of 115 feet — 
quite enough, however, to make it rank among the liiglicst 
temples in India. 

The great temple stood on a platform, which, from its 
present shapeless state, I judge to have once been 150 foot 
broad by 200 feet long ; the cnfraucc of the fcuiplc must 
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have facet] east, as the greater length of the i)latform lies 
that way, wall of the sanctum is at the western 

end ; the Temains of foundations further sliow that more than 
one square chamher existed towards the cast, and lastly, h’om 
the *east tJntl have been dug up all remains of pillars that 
have been found. The temple certaiiily dhl not consist of 
a single cell only, but must have contivined a mahamandapa 
also, as the foundations shew the existence of a second square 
large ebamber to tbo east of tbo chamber of tbo sanotwm, and 
the entire pillars and pilasters exluuned could not have 
belonged to the sanctum. Admitting, then, a gi’eat mahaman- 
dapa and sanctum, analogy with other existing, though 
smaller and ruined temples in the place points to the con- 
clusion tluit this gi’cat temple was a complete temple. This 
conclusion is confirmed hy the circuiustance that the great 
temple on its great platform formed tlio principal or central 
great shiinc of a uumher of smaller temples on lower plat- 
forms spread round it. These subordinate temples are eight in 
number, three on each side, one in froiit and one at the hack, 
all disposed aymmekically as is usual ui si^ch amugements ; 
the three at the sides are situated, two at the two corners and 
one opposite the centre ; the ones opposite the centres of the 
two sides and opposite the centres of tliO front and back were 
larger than tbe corner ones, and among them the one oppo- 
site the front was clearly the largest ; this is exactly the usual 
arraugement where a central great shrine has its complement 
of suhordiiiLate ones round it. 

The whole of those subordinate temples are on oell 
foundations, and wliat is surp>rismg is that a great portion, if 
not the eiith'o present level of tlie ground between the small 
temples and the principal shrine, is, or was at one period, raised 
artificially higher on extensive cell foundations. It appears 
to me, in short, that the whole space between the great central 
platform and the exterior boundary of the group of temifies, 
running probably along the hacks of the subordinate temples, 
was once a great terrace, probably slabbed with stone and 
raised above the general ground level on cell foundations. 
The occun'cnce of numerous pits in the space indicated, 
which on examination prove to he cells whoso roofs have got 
accidentally broken through, is sufificicut evidence ; although. 
I must confess that I thought it unnecessary to examine in 
detail every portion of the ground, considering the Avidcly 
scattered instances that already existed sufficient evidence. 

The remains dug up during the excavations made under 
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the BUperintendence of a police darogali, by order of Mr, 
Chisholm, yielded, it is said, two insoriptions, both now at 
Ilayapura, one of which opens with an invocation to Nardyana; 
a few fine round pillars, a fine entire one of which is at Eaya- 
pura, and two others (one in two pieces) which lie neglected 
at the foot of the mound ; a square pillar or pilaster adorned 
with medallions and half-medallions like the lluddhist pillars 
with medallions found at Earalmt and Gaya, but filled with 
exquisite scrollwork and, of course, devoid of the elliptical rail 
holes at the sides ; and a number of other fragments of no 
special interest hut from what the Aullagoi’s say a miinhcr 
of fincly-sculptmed pillars have heen removed and carried 
off hy private individuals to various places by water-carriage. 
The mound, before it was dug into, is said to have been 2 
porsds (fathoms) higher than now at the west end, and 
very much higher at the east end than it is now ; hut the 
high end was even then the highest end, Tliis, remembering 
that the tower was at that end, must naturally have been 
the case. At present there is not tlie slightest advantage to 
he gained hy further digging, and the only probable way in 
wlucli bouent may bo derived would be in removing the heaps 
of rubbish that have heen carelessly thrown about, burying* 
I fear, several fragments that may have been of interest. 

It now remains to notice the three partially-ruined 
temples, known as the Ham and Laclxhman Maudirs ; the 
Laolihman Manclir is the largest one of tho three, and in best 
preservation. The Ram Maudir is a name given to a pair of 
distinct temples stancliug side by side, not far apart, and of 
both of which great part of the sanctum and the entire of 
the maliamandapas, &c., liave long disappeared : the sanctums 
and iadeed the temples were built of brick j)icked with 
stone ; tho bricks arc finely moulded, sharp-angled, well-hiimt 
bricks of large size, very evenly set, and the faces smootlied 
after setting, and the outside cut into tlie required forms for 
mouldings and sculptures after having heen built into the 
walls. The temples face east ; the roofs of the sanctums were 
fomied of successively projecting courses of bricks, till the 
hriclts nearly met. There is not in these smaller temples any 
second roof between the floor of the sanctum and the ixyra- 
midal tower roof (as is usixal in stone structmes), which there- 
fore is the real and only roof of the sanctum. The temples 
were covered ■with white-liinc plaster; hut to what period 
the plaster dates, I cannot venture to decide. 

The mahamandapas in both cases were profusely adorned 
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with those sculptured pilasters noticed as so frec[uently ocoiir- 
I'ing here. A feiv of these have been photographed as sj)eci- 
nioiis ; tiiey are Brahraanical and mostly Vaishnavic* Among 
the sculptures is a very remarkable one, wliieli deserves detailed 
noticD. This in its lower half is alto relievo and in its upper 
half a fxrll statue, sculptured carefully all round* The figure 
represented is a foiu*-arnied male figure, with a richly- jewelled 
iiecldaec and corresponding armlets ; ho has the sacred Brah- 
manical thread across his shoulders, and is dressed in a dhoti 
which leaves his legs below the knees bare ; a rich belt is 
clasped round his waist ; tlie body is naked. The execution and 
finish of this piece of sculpture surpasses all that is to ho 
found here, and being in hard black basalt, it has retained to 
some extent its original polish to this day, notwithstanding 
exposure to the weather ; the head, unfortunately, is broken 
and lost, and the statue is further cracked through at the 
\mst i above the waist the figure is a statue, below it is in 
hold relief against a plain back ground which abruptly ter- 
minates just below the waist ; on each side is a small female : 
the statue is clearly that of Yishnu the four-armed, and is 
most probably the image originally in the sanctum of one of 
the temj)les. 

A noticeable feature of the has roHefs sculptured on the 
pilasters here, is the halo of glory round the heads of the 
figures. 

These temples also are built on cell foundations, and 
stand on a platform a few feet higher than the groimd level 
around. 

In a line with these two partially standing temples are the 
rcniams of two otlici*s q^uite ruined, hut also of brick picked 
ivith stone, and also on coll foundations ; they were of nearly 
the same size as the Bhm temples. 

Behind them are two other mounds, also the ruins of 
similar temples, similarly built and of about the same .size ; 
scattered about are several small low mounds, the ruins of 
small temples not of the size of those noticed. 

In the Itdm temples stone appears to have been used 
more than usual. 

The Lachliniaii hlauclir stands a few hundred feet off, and 
is mneh larger and in much better presentation, and indeed 
being the only temple standiug in toleral)le preservation, 
though by no means in such good order as would have been 
df^sirablc, becomes the type which must he adopted for the 
temjjlcs of tills place; it, in common nitli the others, is 
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Iniill oil roll foumlalioiis of brick picked with htoiic, and 
rises From a terrace about 6 feet hifrh above the fp-ouml; it 
consists of a sanctum nearly 10 feet square iiisklc, an 
niitdrala, a maliamandapa (the two last roolless), and a mass 
of ruins which may have been the portico and the manda^ia. 
T]if‘ sanctum is roofed in the usual way Ijy projectiuj^ eoiii’ses 
ol bricks risiii" np till they nearly meet ; the autarala was 
rooCed hy a sort of dormer window arraugemenb a triangu- 
lar prnj(‘ction from the main to^ver on the front, as ia to be 
soon in examples both in biick and stone elsewbevo. Of 
tlie roofing of the maliamandapa f can give no certain idea, 
tlie thinness of the side walls precludes the idea of a vault, 
and stone overlapping circles wan’c certainly not used, nor 
is it possil)lci to have roofed it with overlapping com’ses of 
bricks without destroying the due subordination of the roof 
of the mahamaiidapa to that of the sanctum- I can only sug- 
gest that it w'as roofed by flat slabs of stone resting on 
architraves, themselves suiiporled by jiillars and pilasters, of 
which there was no lack. Tliis arrangement appears to me 
the only feasible oiio, but a roof like this w'ould not har- 
luonisG with the rest of the stmcturc. I suggest, therefore, 
that over the real roof of stone slabs rose a false roof of the 
usual lo^v pyramidal or conoidal shape ; the roofing of tho- 
mahainandapas of brick temples is a problem, the solution 
of which is satisfactorily afforded in no instance. The great 
temple at Buddha Gaya had, one would think, a vaulted roof, 
as the .sanctum has such a one to this day ; but it does ap- 
pear from tiio aul)sefj[ucnt construction of a second pavilion 
over it that it was a fiat roof. A discussion of this iioint IkS, 
howevTr, out of place here. I can only say, that if the 
mahamandajja was not roofed by flat slabs and covered with 
a false pyramidal roof, it must have cither been roofed in 
compart nieiits by distinct small towau’S congregating about 
the central taUest tower over the central four pUlars of tlie 
maliamandapa, or it must have had a largo vaulted roof, 
which, of coiimc, as was to be expected, lias undergone de- 
struction long ago. To the former aiTangement the only ob- 
jection i.s the great weight which the architraves would havo 
liad to sustain ; hut this is not an msupoiable objection, and 
indeed on maturer consideration I think this was the mode 
adopted. 

The roofing of the mandnpa and ardlia mandapa need 
liavc gir<3n no trouble. 

The pillars and ]>ilaster.s inside, from mutilated cxi^'ting 
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fragments, appear to imve been of the saiue style as those 
already described as belonging to the great mined Yaislinava 
temples. The cnii’anoG to tho sanctum is formed by learing 
an opening in front, which extending a long w«.y up is closed 
gradually hy oyerlappiug bricks ; within this opening is set 
a stone door-frame ])rofusely and carefully scnlptmed, but 
as the top lintel, or architrave, sup2iorts nothing and serves 
no constmetivo imrpose whatever, it ajipeara quito out of 
place. I have, however, strong reason for thinking that it 
supported tlie ends of stone sJabs which formed a flat roof 
over the antarala. Over this flat roof of the antarala was 
the regular triangular roof iwojecting from the face of the 
main tower: fragments of two of the stone slabs wMcli 
thus roofed the antarala are still in situ. 



The necessities of construction coinped an immense open- 
ing D E to he left in the front face of the tower to allow of 
admission into the sanctum. 

The necessity of a gradual subordination of jjarts render it 
imperative that the five spires Sj Sg S, Sj should gradually 
become lower and lower, so that the great tower should main- 
tain its pre-eminence and ajipear the chief of a gradually 
rising series of spires. Hence the spire S* must be higher 
than Sg, S3 than S4, S3 than Sg i the suhordination of S5 to Sj 
is a constructive necessity, the ardha mandapa being 
usually somewhat smaller than the mandapa, and oven 
where equal it is not difficult to subordinate the one to the 
otlier. 

The spire S3 must of necessity be higher than S4, tho 
central square of tho mahainandajja being larger than the 
mandaiia, besides, as a rule,' resting on higher pillars, so that 
there is not any difficulty but the reverse in jjreserving 
harmony so far. 

The case, however, is far different with sjjiro which 
covers a space no larger than or Sg. Here the construe tive 
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necessity, if the ordinary constmetion he followed, rcndersjit 
lower than Sj and quite invisible from the front ; therefore a 
construction of a different nature has of necessity to he 
adopted to preserve due suhordinatiou. 

Tills is usually,! may say imivorsally, in temples hotli of 
hrick and stone, effected hy making the roof of the antiirala 
project in a triangular form from the front of the great 
tower at a suitahle lieight. 

!Mien stone is the material used in construction, there 
is no necessity for a girat rent in the front of the temple, 
as even if the opening he wide, stone permits of deeper 
corhelled projections to close the opening within a shorter 
height when the architrave construction is not used : gener- 
ally, however, in such ceases, the architrave construction is 
used, and the weight over the architrave is lessened by 
leaving an opening in the front face vertically over the arcM- 
trave to serve as doorway to the second, and even in cases third, 
tier of chambers which are placed over the proper sanctum 
chamber, this itself hoing roofed hy intersecting squares; 
and the antdi’cala heiug also roofed by intersecting squares 
and tiic front wall of flic triangular iirojecffon G B 
pierced by a small opening, the result is satisfactoiy, as even 
if a few chops of rain succeed in penetrating the small opening, 
the roofs of inteivsecting squares over the antdrala and sanc- 
tum prevent its reaching the statues or worshippers. ‘Wlien, 
however, hrick is the material of construction, constructive 
necessities compel the opening to assume the form of a great 
rent in the front of the tower, and as it is not convenient, or 
if it he not considered desirable to have an inner roof over the 
sanctum along the line A B, rain would hecly beat in ; this 
is only partially obviated by the projecting roof D 0 over 
the antArala, which being itself under the necessity of 
having a great opening in front C B to relieve the support- 
ing arcliitrave, rain, even if it does not reach the sanctum, 
would freely beat into the antAi*ala. Here, then, the putting 
in of a roof A B is not an oj^tional matter as in stone 
temples, (which sometimes have no inner false roof over the 
antarala,) hut becomes a rigid necessity; hence the invaiiable 
custom of having a roof A B over the antarala within the 
external gable roof 3) C, and hence also the necessity of an 
architrave strong and deep at A across the opening in the 
sanctum wall to rest the roof on. 

This done, rain can no longer get to the sanctimi, for 
the portions beaten in through the opening C B are in- 
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k'rctiplccl by the roof A B, and only a little spray can suc- 
C0('(1 ill getting? in tlirougli the rent A B. 

Tills ill small temples is too small to he of note; in guoat 
tenijiles it is remedied of necessity hy a roof oyer the sanc- 
tum along the dotted line AH. 

When the temple is very large, even this is evidently 
not fpiitc sufficient, and a roof hecomes a necessity in an 
iiilin'iiicdiate position, as shewn hy P Q T. This is the ease 
in the Buddha Gaya gi'eat temple. But it is not hero ne- 
cessary to proceed further with the discussion ; this will he 
fouinf in another paper. The great rent in hriok temples 
is hidden in a front view' of tlic temple hy the hitermediati^ 
conical or pyramidal cluster of roofs over the mahainan- 
dapa and niaiidapa, &c., and docs not in the normal state of 
the building obtrude itself into unpleasant prominence. 

But when the building is in ruins, the whole of the 
roof in front of the tower having tumbled in, the great, 
deep, thick architrave at A, which originally served a very 
necessary constructive purpose, looks quite out of place. 
Its immense strength appears as though intended ior no 
purpose, and far from looking appropriate, it has exaolly 
the look of a gateway stolen from some other building and 
put hi Avhero it is seen merely to cut \iip the great height 
of the great rent, which, without tliis obstruction, really 
looks far more suiffihle and harmonious. 

Whenever, therefoi’e, such a gateway is seen obtrud- 
ing itself across the great rent of a brick temple, the 
conclusion may he safely drawn that the temple possessed 
an anttola and maliamandapa, &c. It is not mvariahly, 
liowevcr, that brick temples have snob entrances ; but this 
is not the place to enter further into the subject. 

The interior faces of the walls of the maliamandapa are 
quite plain, depending no doubt entirely on the sculptured 
pilasters and pillans of stone for ornament; the roof, however, 
must in any case have been plain, and it does not appear that 
the beautiful domes of overlapping stones found in struc- 
tures of the eighth century, and downwards, were in use prior 
to, or in the fifth century at least, in this part of India. 

Externally, tlic temple depends for ornament entirely 
on cut-hriek. The designs appear to have been executed for 
the most part after the bricks were in position, hut the main 
lines and block outline appear to have been attended to in 
the course ol‘ construction. The curious urn-.shaped mould- 
ings of the base deserve attention, as being the most archaic 
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liitlierto found* The sunk fulse-pancllcd dooiTvays, Avilli 
(lo(5p delicate mouldings, and the sunshade over the doorway, 
are features deserving of attention, hetraying umnistakably 
a wooden, as well as an un-Indian origin; and the thin phial’s 
witli hell capitals ^loint also to a wooden Pcrsepolitan type : 
at the corners we have the usual tier on tier of amalakas, 
sei)arated hy niched spaces, wliich hear a close rescmhlanee 
to tlie trefoil arches in Kaslimir : iu the centres of the main 
faces are ornamented largo trefoil niches ; the trefoil is not, 
indeed, of the orthodox shape, hut tlicre can he no mistake 
as to what they were meant to ho. These trefoil niches in 
suhsequeut ages have become variously modified ; hut then’ 
position, correspondm^ preckoiy and inrnrmWy to thopivjject- 
mg gable roof from the front face of the huilding, shews 
that they are essentially a symmetrical reproduction on the 
three other faces of the constructively necessary projecting 
gable roof in front. Tlie retention m these of the trefoil is 
a curious record of the original shape of the opening in the 
front, wliioh, in course of time, and through the necessities of 
construction, has in all other parts of India, except ICashmir, 
lost the trefoil form. It is out of place to speculate here, 
hut I may invite a comparison with the temples of Ehslimir 
in' General Cunningham’s hook on its architcetiu’e, 

The position of this ornament, however, enables the origin- 
al height of the temple to ho estimated. I have ascertain- 
ed from numerous examples, details of which are given hi 
another jjaper, that this ornamental feature occupied the 
centre of the tower portion from above the line of cornice over 
the top of the body of the temple to the top of the pinnacle* 
Applying this law to this temple, it is seen that the pinnacle 
of the temple could not have licen more than about 40 feet 
above the basement, tlie external width of the temple heing 
about 21 feet ; the height is thus seen to he rather less than 
twice the base. 

The platform on which the temple stands is itself about 
6 feet high above the present ground level. 

Olie plates ‘will fm’nish details of measurements, which 
need no rcpetilion here. 

The bricks used in the construction measiue 17 inchc.s 
long hy 9 inches wide, ajid lathcr less than 3 indies deep ; 21i 
bricks being ccpial to 5 J feet, or, more exactly, a little over 5 
feet 6 inches. 

Ptound the temple wti’C disposed symiuetricaHy on small 
detached platforms eight smaiZer tempZes — one opposite each 
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of the tour aivl one opposite eaeli of the four comers ; 
tlie two in front and at the Ijack were the largest^ the 
side ones came next, the corner ones were the smallest; every 
one of these has long ago subsided into a mound of hriolcbats : 
tliey were, like the uiaiii tenij)le, on cell foundations. 

The remarkahlo fact that all the temples here are invari- 
ahly huilt o]i cell foundations puzzled me not a little, till at 
last it occurred to me, fi'om the sandy and low appearance of 
the ground, that the river overflowed the place. 

On ciifpiii'y the Aullagoi’s said that the river does not usually 
ri.se high enough to flood the place, hut in certain years it did; 
and on one occasion there was water breast-deep at the group 
of temples near the BayaMicra Tab Here, then, is the explan- 
ation of the cause why the temjiles are all raised above the 
ground level. 

The old city is said to have extended to beyond Clihirkd 
Tal on the south, and to Khdmtarai on the north, There are 
a few fragments on the hanks of ClihirkdTal, and there is the 
ruin of a temple at Khamtarai, to bear out tliis assertion; this 
would make the length of the city 5 miles along the Mahanadi, 
hut only a mile in depth ; but, whatever the real facts may be, 
there can be uo doubt tbat the great buildings were aU cons- 
tructed within a diameter of a i^e. 

Tlie traditions of the place ascribe the buildings of the 
temples to Ehdbru Vahan Baja, 

In olden days, aays traditioii, Sirpur was a ^^ry large place, 
with a cii’cimifereixce of 5 coss ; tlierc rcigued here a Bani, who 
embanked the great tank. She used to reside in the Burang 
(this being the name given to the great teinj)le on account of 
its deop cells) . SubtciTancan passages led to the river and to 
the taxilt ; she used to bathe in the river and then proceed to 
the tank, 'where she would seat herself on a lotus leaf. The 
people were happy and paid no taxes ; ilioy were rich, too, 
for the gods had poured on the place a golden rain for 2 J days. * 
The accumulated wealth lies buried to tlds day between bat 
and pipar trees, and whoever can find out the particular 
bat and pipar trees alluded to in the legend, wiU assuredly on 
digging find untold wealth. One day it occiUTed to the Bard 
that if slie took a single cowrie from each house within her 
dominions, the total would be a great deal. Accordingly orders 
were issued, and the amoimt collected aggregated 12 cart-loads 
of cowries; the nest day, however, when she went as usual to 
sit on the lotus leaf in the tank, it would no longer support 
her. Temfiod at this iirotligy, she returned the cowries she 
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had taken, one to eacli house, and the lotus once again boro 
her wight j but the fiat for the destruction of her race had 
gone forth, she herself reigned peaceably and died. But du- 
ring the reign of her sueeessors, some time aftemvauds, a great 
fortiigiiavniy inraded the kingdom; unahle to repel or resist, 
the ilaja and all his subjects fled into the Siirang for refuge 
and closed the doors : a dog’, hovyever, had accidently also got 
in with the multitude, and when the invaders in their search 
approached the Surang, the dog smelling strangers, began to 
bark, and thus disclosed their retreat; the doors of tlieSui’ang 
were then blown open by cannon, and the wliole of the jieoplc 
destroyed by gunpowder. S iiice then S irpnr h as licen desolate, 
its wealth has gone to Bayapura, while the scrub of liayapura 
has come here instead. Such is the legend. 

The golden rain in the legends is a very curious circum- 
stance; the story of the lady sitting on the lotus leaf is found 
also in the legends of Hasanpur in ilagadba, in a different 
form. 

NABATANPIJE:. 

About 20 miles lower down the Mahdnadi, on the same 
bank of the river as Sirpur, is the small village of Ndrdyan- 
piir ; here are a few temples which, from their style, I would 
place after the 9th century : these temples are of stone; the 
principal one consists of a sanctum and a mandapa : the 
mandapa is an oblong hall greater in breadth than in 
length ill the direction of the sanctum ; it is or was open 
on all sides, the roof being supported by four entire pillai’s in 
the centre, and dwarf ones resting on benches round the 
three exterior sides, the back resting on pilasters abutting 
against the outside or front of the sanctum; the arrange- 
ment it will be seen is similar to that of the temples at 
Wyragarh, but there is an essential difference between 
them, that here the plan is not tame, but rich in variety of 
light and shade, and the elevation is also xichly adorned 
with bold mouldings and a profusion of sculpture; the 
temple faces east; it has eiddently undergone repair; the 
inahamandapa having not only at some subsequent period 
been repaired with brick, but the openings at the sides and 
front between the bench and the roof having been closed with 
patch-ivork brick walls. The sanctum of tlic temple leans 
over considerably, and the mouldings of the basement have 
got broken and greatly distorted in consequence. 

The sanctum has a roof of intei'secting squares, supported 
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OB four comer piltistera ; tlieso are plain, bnt broken up along 
tboir length by a block or projecting moulding; they are 
surmounted by corbelled capitals ; the faces are ornamented 
liy plain geometrical patterns ; the pillars in front of the 
sanctum arc profusely sculptured, and the sculpture is both 
deep and carefully finished, and was originally, I think, 
polished, as traces of polish arc still occasionally to be 
seen. The pillars of the mandapa, however, are by no means 
ill keeping with the sculptured entrance to the sanctum, 
and there is tlKu-efore strong reason for supposing that the 
mandapa is a later edition, or at least a restoration; this 
last is my opinion, for its mouldings are q^uite in keepiug 
witli tin; mouldings of the sanctum in richness and variety ; 
the mahamaudapa liaviiig got ruined was, it appears to me, 
repaired sul)sequcntly, still, however, retaining the original 
walls, hut only up to a certain heiglit, probably up to the 
portion that was not destroyeeb and over it dwarf pihars 
were placed to support the roof. It is noticeable, too, as 
strongly confirmatoiy of this view, that the fa 9 ade of the 
mandapa shows that there ivas not a small doorway in it 
in the position and si7.6 of the present one, but that the 
opening ivas a large one, and was evidently the opening 
from the mahamaudapa into the mandapa which once 
isted ill front of it ; I conclude, therefore, that the existing 
temple consists only of the sanctum, and part of the maha- 
maiidapa of a larger temple, repaired subsequently, the 
portico and roofs of the mandapa and mahamaudapa being 
entirely due to the later restoration’, the original reef over 
the antarala projecting from the face of the tower is still in 
existence, though repaired. 

Within the mahamaudapa, and placed in the niches 
formed by running patch-work brick walls between the 
dwarf pillars, are numerous statues ; the statues are in excel- 
lent preservation and in style, material and execution are 
similar to the statues found in and about E^ajjhaua near 
Lakhisarai in freliar ; they are all small and aU in very hold 
relief ; as there are no temples in the vicinity wdience the 
statues can he supjiosed to have been brought, except Sirpur, 
and as these are, from their style, of a later date than the 
temple.s at Sirpur, it follows that most probably the statues 
belong to the temple ; they must, therefore, have been 
in.serted somehow in the mahamaudapa of the temple ; with 
an open mahamaudapa I do not see how this could have 
been eflected, but if we suppose the mahamaudapa to have 
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been similar to tlie mahamaudapas of the Xhajiinilid temples, 
it is at once seen wliere and how the statues were put in j 
these statues, therefore, confirm the supposition tlmt the 
temple was originally a complete one built in the style of 
tlie temples at Khajuralni, and at about the same period : 
the statues are 2J feet high altogether, and are both Sahic 
and Yaisliiiavic. 

Tlie sanctum enshrines a similar statue ; tlie temple was 
Saivic, a figure of Pdrvati occupying the inner and outer 
architraves of the sanctum and the nmndapa ; on either side 
are statues of Gane^a and Siva. 

The exterior of tlie temple is richly ornamented with 
mouldings profusely sculptured, and two rows of figures 
going round the sanctum ; the mandapa is not left nneared 
for, hut is similarly ornamented. The statues, however, are 
mostly ohscene, and among the subjects depicted is one 
which no doubt is intended to explain with more plainness 
than decency the origin of the l^agavansi race ; how any Eaja 
of the IN'agavaiisi race could permit such a dlsgracefid libel 
against his female ancestor it is difficult to understand. 

The existence of Yaislmava statues shows, however, that 
one or more Yaislmava temples once existed hcrej there are 
traces in the adjacent river bed of a temple or temples 
having been washed away ; the present temple, too, stands 
close to the river, which here lias high hanks on this side, 
showing that the tendency of the river is to cut its banks 
here, and it is not by any means improbable that some 
years hence this temple may also disappear in the river. 

A few small shrines exist in the vicinity ; one to Aditya, 
faces west and touches the north-east corner of the gi'eat 
temple; it is quite devoid of ornament; the rams of two 
others are to he .seen at the hack, and a thud on the other 
side ; it is therefore not itnprohahle that this temple was the 
central shrine of a gi’oup of V or 8 minor temples disposed 
round it in the usual way ; hut the position of tlie smaller 
one touching the great one, and the rums of those at the 
back, being more distant from the great temple, is not sugges- 
tive of a symmetrical arrangement. Aditya, too, or the Sun, 
to whom the small temple is dedicated, has not much con- 
nection with Siva. And the tilting over of the small temple 
tends to show that the great temple was buht subsequent to 
it, and has by its weight caused this tilting of the pre-exist- 
ing small temple. 

Tlie river I must remark is here very wide with a very 
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gentle ciuTeut, tlie current flowing close to, but not touch- 
ing, the right liigli banks. 

The village of Navdyanpiir is about 300 feet furthur in- 
land. 

To the south of the village are traces of buildings, prob- 
ably temples. 

KUllWAI. 

About 0 or 6 miles from here lower down the Mah^lnadi 
is the village of Kurwai ; here are several temples, mostly of 
brick and stone mixed; they are not ancient; a peouliarity 
worth notice is that one of the temples has a double transept 
separated by an interval, the plan being therefore a double 
cross like the letter H, with the central stroke prolonged 
outwards on both sides, 

BALUDA. 

About 3 miles south-west of Seorindrdyan, on the right 
bank of the Jong or Jonk River, is the small village of Baluda.; 
here on the banks of a tank known as BandliuA Talao, is a 
lateritc lingam which is fabled to have nearly sprung up from 
the gi’ound ; it is, of course, to he understood from this that 
rain or excavations having removed the earth, an old 
established lingam has been brought to light. There are 
ti’aces of a temple having once existed hero, wliich I jnesume 
was Saivic, 

Seoritidi’dyan, properly Savari NaiAyaua, is an important 
city on the left bank of the IVIalianacli just heloir the junc- 
tion of the Jonk River on the oiiposite hank ; it is a well- 
known ]flace of inlgrimage, and being on the route to Puri 
from Central India, always contams a number of pilgrims 
en route. 

The number of ancient remains here are, however, not 
numerous ; the only ancient remains that exist axe all to be 
found within a great enclosed courtyard; this courtyard 
contains many temples, large and small ; there are only two 
large ones, the others are small, and the whole of the small 
ones may be dismissed in a very few words : they axe mostly 
all ancient, extensively repaired and modified, and are neither 
elegant in appearance, nor interesting for any peculiarities of 
architecture ; the larger of them are quite modern, probably 
on ancient sites and with a sort of ancient core ; the smaller 
ones retain more of their ancient structure. The objects of 
worship in them are of various kinds, but the preponder at'- 
ing figure is that of a seated figure with the hands at breast, 
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and fingers so disposed as to form an almond-shaped slit 
flanked on eaeh side hy tlie lines formed by tlie lines of the 
other Angers ; there can he no mistaking tlio obscene inten- 
tion ol the sYinhoh One of the statues which is inscribed 
shows that it is Saivic, and not, as J at first supposed, A^aish- 
navic. TJic inseiiption is dated in ICalachnri Samvat 898, and 
opens with an invocation to Siva. The Brahmans, however, 
imanhnously pronounce it a statue of Nurayaua, as they can- 
not, or ndll not, read tlui clearly cut and easily legible Saiva 
invocation with wliicli the inscrixhion opens ; the figure, there- 
fore, is clearly of Siva, with tlic fingers so disjiosed that his 
devout worshippers in paying their devotions to the lord of 
the lingain this form may not miss irorsliipping the yoni 
at the same time. 

The seiilptures are fairly executed, hut are by no means 
equal to the sculptures of Sirpur. 

Tile tw’o great tcnijiles stand facing each other, one of brick 
and one, of stone ; the stone one has lately been extensively 
repaired and liberally plastered and irhito-was ed, and this, 
added to the chcumstancc that admission even to the outer 
hall is denied to the unorthodox, prevents me fL'om giving any 
furtlxer aceoimt or information regarding it beyond this, 
that the temple appears to have been a large and complete 
one, facing east, built of stone, cut and set without 
cement, and adorned with sculpture; the sculptures are either 
jilastered over, or built in within the outer massive inodcni 
wmUs W’liich are built against the exterior of the original 
ivaBs by way oi support against bulging out. 

Tlxe figure inside is said to he of black stone, about 3 
feet high ; it rejnesents a tw^o-nrmed and two-legged seated 
human figure. The legs crossed, one liand resting on the thigh, 
the olhiu’ hL'loxv the chest held horizontally. The statue is 
said to be precisedy like that at Ivajain knoxni as Bajih 
Locliana's, and, like it, is clearly Buddhist, rescixihling the 
gi'cat statue of Buddha atBajjhaua, aud about tlie same also 
in height ; they are, however, full statues and not alfo relievos. 

At the extremity of llic colonnade built in front of the 
temple, is a statue said to he of Garud. I could not see this 
or examine it; there is also a statue of Haiiuxnlln. 

To the right of the entrance of the temple, is a loose 
pilaster with a sculptured figure similar to the pilasters de- 
scribed at Sh'pnr ; this female figure is 7iow knowxr as the 
statue of Savari. The legend ls, that here Savari xvorshipped 
Bama, and as a boon asked that her name should precede his. 
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hence the name of the place Savari N^irayana shortened to 
Seorinarayan ; a similar legend, it will he remembered, 
accounts for the name Hajib Loohana, and both are equally 
unworthy of credit. 

The existence of the Buddliist statii&shows that Buddhism 
flourished here anciently, hut no inscriptions or other Bud- 
dhist records are now to he found. It is, however, worthy of 
note, that the Saivic statue described a]}OYe is merely a modi- 
liecl copy of the usual seated statues of Buddha with hands 
at breast. 

Wliether the Buddliist statue was originally enshrined in 
this temple, or in some other now not in existence, it is 
impossible to say ; the temple in which it now is, I guess 
to date to no earlier period than the 9th century, hut my 
want of opportunity for examining it must render my 
opinion on this point liable to great error; the general style 
of the shrine is however precisely like those of the Kha]m'^ha 
temi>les, and totally unlike those of Sirpur. 

The ocourrcnce of Buddhist remains at Rdjam, Sii’pur 
and here, clearly show that Buddliism prevailed in these 
parts in ancient times, and I have assumed that it preceded 
both Saivism and Vaislinavism. At Bajam we know from its 
inscriptions that Saivism prevailed as early as the 6th cen- 
tury ; at Sirpur we know from inscriptions that both Saivism 
and Vaishiiavism flourished in the oth centxuy; here its 
inscriptions tell us that Saivism flourished in about the 10 th 
or 9t\\ century ; but nut one of the inscriptions toils us when 
Buddhism flourished. M.j assumption, therefore, is totally 
unsupported by the evidence of inscriptions, and it is quite 
possible, seeing that Vaishnavism and Saivism flourished side 
by side at the same period, that Buddhism may equally well 
have existed at the same time, whatever the State religion 
may have been. The superb Jain tcmj)le at Arang is proof 
that religions persecution formed no part of the State policy, 
and this is borne out by numerous insiances elsewhere. 
The idea that Buddhism was systematically persecuted and 
stamped forcibly out of India is supported by not the shadow 
of any satisfactory evidence ; occasionally, individual kings 
like Ca9angka may have tried to stamp it out by force, 
but it mainly died the death it deserved. Brahmanism ivith 
all its faults is a natural product of humanity. Buddhism 
aijpears to me essentially a iJrotcst against, rather than itself a 
religion. But this is not the place for such a discussion. 
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Close to, but fixed into a tvall quite iudepencleiit of this 
temple, is a long inscription in which there is a great oblong 
gap at tlic riglit-hand upper-half ; it opens with an I'nTocatiou 
to Sn a, and is dated 979 of the Ohedi Samvatsarc. The 
characteiis arc similar to those of the statue inseriptioii dated 
898 of the Kalaclmri era, and both arc in characters of about 
the 9 th century, or later. 

The brick temple which stands close to and facing the 
great stone temjile noticed, is z’einazkaldc for its iieight, size, 
material and form. As at present existing, only the sanctum 
and antarala can be considered ancient ; themaliae ■ iidapa in 
front is clearly modern and very clumsily and patched 
Oil to tliQ older portion. I will, thez'cfure, take account only 
of tlic sanctani aud the autarala. 

The sanctum is built on a eu’cular plan, the circumfer- 
ence of the circle bavhig 4 .straight faces substituted at 
the optiosite sides to serve as jn'ineipal faces; tlio iutcinnediate 
arcs are cut up into a number of indentations ; tow ards the 
back there are 5 of these angular projections on each side 
of the central hack face 5 on the front, owing to the arrange- 
ments for joining on the mahamnudapa, there is room only 
for 2 of the projections on each side. In plan, therefore, the 
tempfie rescjubles izi pz'inciple tlio Araiig temple ; the prizi- 
ciple of construction is sho^vn m the plate ; in the temple 
at Arang the plan is based on a division of each quadrant 
into 4 parts, dvewing lines to tile divisions from the centre ; 
there are altogether 6 lines including the rectangular or- 
dinates hounding the quadrant. On each of* the 3 inter- 
mediate lines arc constructed right-angled triangles with their 
apices indcnledj the construction will ho better under- 
stood from the figme than from a lengthy description— to 
the plate then I refer. At Seoriniiinyaii, the quadrant is 
divided into 0 equal parts ; there are eonsequeiitly 7 lines in- 
cluding the houiidiiig ones of the (|uadrant, and on 5 of 
these right-angled triangles are erected ; the construction will 
be understood from the pdate : they both are based on circles 
instead of, as usual, on squares, and both resemble each 
other so far that the principal faces are carried right up to 
the top, but while in the stone temple at Arang the princi- 
pal faces are carried np unbroken (but not uusculptured) 
right to the top, in the brick tempde it is broken up into a 
series of pinnacles, rishig over and behind each oilier ; the 
angular projections in the stone temple are broken up into 
a chain of miniature towers right to the top ; hero they are 
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also brolcen U 2 >, but neitlier so effectiyely nor to the top. On 
the contrary, when near the top, the angular projections rise 
right to the top without a single break; the general ai>pear- 
anef 3 is soniowliat that of the temple of Vishveshex in 
Benares, shown at page 597, Vol. II.,Bergusson’s Architecture; 
go that, while the temple at Arang rises in unbroken majesty 
and with a continuous graceful outlme, this, on the contrary, 
rises with aiion-conUnuousoutline,its outlinebeing anindented 
cuxTCj and in so far resembling the exam^de quoted from l?er- 
gusson ; this difference is not due to tlifference of material at 
all, hut to choice— and the effect is by no means so j}leasmg 
as the other. The temple is unique of its kind, and, being 
of great size, is deserving of study. Its height is about 60 
feet, and it has only lost the topmost pinnacle above the 
amalaka ; tho proportion of its total height to base xvas pro- 
bably 2J. 

The temple is ao far hijm’cd, hothinthc upper portions and 
in the hasenieut, that few details regardmg it can now he 
obtained; the mouldings of its base arc all worn, and are 
besides thickly coated with plaster. 8o also is the most part 
of tho lower half, while the upper half has nearly lost all its 
details by the tumbling off of the outermost face bricks ; but 
from such remains as exist, it appears to he a conglomeration 
of various styles, and I am forced to give up as hopeless any 
attempt to ranic it under any well-defined type. At the same 
time it is diflleult, in the absence of other examples of its 
kind, to form it into a class of itself ; I leave it, therefore, 
with the remark that it is a very unique temple, and its 
study may be of use. 

llcgurdiiig its age, there is notliiug to judge by, except 
the sculptures on its ‘'’^ud on its oiitraiice, and the 

statue inside ; the last is a life-size statue beautifully execu- 
ted and highly polished in a peculiar grccni.sli stone ; the 
sculptures of the gateway also are very elaborate, and they 
do not appear much inferior to tho Sirpm ones, but in my 
opinion resemble rather more closely the sculptures of the 
entrance to the sanctum of the temples at Narayanapura 
and at Pali (the former has been aheady noticed; tho latter 
will he noticed further on). On this ground 1 would hesitate 
to assign to it a date much prior to the 9t]i century ; its re- 
eeiublauce in plan to the Arang' temple is another argument 
pouitiiig to tho same date ; but I must add that ibe sanctity 
of all the temples at Seorinarayan interposed an insuj)er- 
able obstacle to a careful and miiiuie examination of them, 
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and my impressions are, therefore, only those which I 
obtained from a superfieial I’icw. - 

Photoj'uaplis of the sculpture could not be obiained from 
there bein^p no position whtjrc the instrument could be set 
up to get a good view of even one side of the sciilptiircd 
gateivay, which, how’ever, is well worlli re 2 )roduction as an 
illustration of Indian scul2>tiire. 

The statue in the temjilc is said to be Vishnu. I, how- 
ever, feel sure it is Aditya ; on the doorway of the sanctum is 
sculptured a two-armed standing tigiire liolding lotus flow- 
ers, — a form in which Aditya is frectuently represented. 

The temple ai^jiears to have never boon linislicd, as the 
sculj)turos on the north jamb of the doorway are evidently 
incomidete. 

The sanctum is said to he roofed inside with stone slabs, 
in intersecting squares, over wliicli, the llraliinaiis assert, 
two tiers of chambers existed ; but the dangerous state of the 
temple, and the inaccessibility of the entrances of the cham- 
bers which are now said to be hidden behind heavy-tangled 
creciiers, rendered it imiiossible to verify their statements. 
No one would volunteer to climb up the crumbling face 
of the temple, and they were quite right, as the result would 
certainly have heoii serious bodily injury. 

An annual fail’ is held at Scorinarayau, hut it is not so well 
attended as the fair at Rajam. There are, how’cver, various 
other fairs of no great importance held at different times ; 
wlien I visited the place there was a fair ; ivcre bath- 

ing in the river on the occasion of the full moon of Alagh. 
The great gathering, however, takes 2 )lace on Sivaratri. 

KIIAROI). 

Three miles to the north-west of Seoiindrayan is a small 
village, Eharod; the Central Provinces Gazetteer makes a 
strange mistake in jilacing it 40 miles to the east of Rihispur. 
To all my inquiries after a idace of this name, containing 
ancient remains, and 40 miles east of Bilaspur, I got nega- 
tive replies. If, however, this be the place meant, then the 
Gazetteer has made a second mistake in assigning the date 
902 to its inserii)tion. The inserij)tion here is clearly dated in 
Ohedi Samvat 933, and opens with an invocation to Siva; 
the inscrijition is ■within a large dark temple, to which I 
was not jiermitted access. As this, though not the oldest, is 
certainly the largest and most important temple here, I 
begin with it. 
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The temple consists of a sanctum at the end of a long 
higli-i^alled enoJ!»sure; this enclosure is internally divided 
into a numher of chambersj all exceedingly dark ; what the 
real plan oC the temple is I can only conjecture; it appears to be 
a complete temple, which has Ijeen inolonged in front by later 
additions ; the temple also is by no means quite ancient, but 
owes its present appearance to extensive repairs and restora- 
tions exteriorly, and I am told interiorly also ; it is plain. 

The whole is situated within a courtyard, and the temple 
itself stands on a raised terrace, its door being liigher tlinn the 
ground level and approaclied by steps, 

The inscription is within the temple, and of course quite 
inaccessible to me. My Hindu servant, however, was permit- 
ted to take iiii|)ression& of it. The temple is Saivic, and is 
known as tlie temple of Lakhneswar, Lakhneswar being the 
name of the enshrined lingani. 

The lingam is said to he of a stone which has iniumier- 
ahle holes, I infer it to he laterite. 

There are said to be 6 snob lingams in the district, all 
exceedingly holy and ancient ; these are named 3?ingcswar 
at Mngeswar, Kuloswar at Hdjam (in the temple of Mahadeo 
Kuleswar), Gandlieau^ar in the temple at Sirpur, Lakhnes- 
war here, and Biirha at Eatanpnr. 

Kharod derives its name, according to local tradition, 
from Kbara and Lushaua, the brothers of Havana. They 
were 6 brothers, Khara and Busliana residing here, Trisiras 
at Lavan (Laon of the maps, north-east of Eaynpuraucar the 
left bank of the ILahdnadi), Jahal at Turturia,^ said to he iu 
the hills to the east of the lino from Sirpur to Hdrayanjmr. 

At Tui'turia, which is a jjlace of pilgrimage, there is said to 
be a stone temple, of cut-stone set ■without cement; tliere is also 
a cave and a holy l)at tree known as Akslmyhat or Aohaybar. 
Unfortunately I only heard of this cave when I was far 
beyond it. The battle between Khara Uushana, and Kama 
was fought on the banka of the Malianadi at a spot marked 
by a bat tree and known as Panohavati ; the nose of Surpa 
Nekha was out olf at the cave in the Turtnrid hill, which is 
thus made to have been the spot where Hama then dwelt. 
The temple there is ascribed to Jahal; there is also a kund 
there, On this hill Havana halted when he was carrying off 
Sita to light the great vultiue. Another account says that 
the temples at Turturia were built by Raja Tanira Uhwaj 
of Ratanpur, w'hilo the temples of Hharod are ascribed to his 

* Sinco ffiititig this, I liavo viaitod Turtui-ia, vide roport, 1876-76, 
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brother As^'a Dliwaj ; the Mahanadi is said to be the ancient 
Chitra Palayati. I give the legend as I heard it. Comment 
on it is needless. 

Besides the great temide at Khdrod, there are nnmeroua 
smaller temples ; two comparatively large ones are near the 
road from Seorindidyan to the village. OX these, one is 
neglected and in ruins ; the other is still cared for, and is adorned 
with sculpture collected from all sides ; in tliis temple are 
numerous pillars and pilasters with sculptured females simi- 
lar to the sculptures at Sirpni* ; there are besides numerous 
detached statues of various kinds ; the pillars appear to have 
belonged to the temple, which is of hrick picked v'ith stone, 
and which must once have been a very line temple j it is 
now greatly decayed, all the mouldings and sculjjtures are 
broken and crumbling i it stands on a low mound about 8 
'feet or a little more in heiglit^ the mound appears to have 
once been a raised terrace on which the temple stood ; there 
are traces of several small temples in the vicinity; the temple 
is dedicated to Devi (Kali ?) ; but the door was closed, and I 
could not ascertain. 

There are numerous fragments about the village. 

Beyond, and to the north of the village, are the remains of a 
group of small temples. These ai'e of interest only for the fine 
sculptoes which adoiii, or once adorned, tlieii* entrances; they 
all appear to have consisted of cells simply, with a little pro- 
jecting portico; the sculptures are very good, and equal to the 
fine sculpture in the groat hrick temple atSoorinardyan; and 

would ascribe this group of temples to the same period as 
the Scorindrdyan temple ; there are about 5 of these temples, 
some quite ruined; in one of the tem2)les lies a fragment of a 
Naga, but whether it was itself a statue, or is only part of a 
sculpture in which a Naga was introduced, I cannot tell. 
I myself incline to the latter belief ; there is, among others, a 
temple to Aditya with his seven horses shown on the 
pedestal. 

The temples noticed before as of brick picked Avith stone, 
and containing statues like those at Siipur, I ascribe to a very 
early period, the same as the >Sir2mr ones. Among the sculp- 
tures I could see none that were undeniably Buddhist; some, 
however, a2>peared to me clearly Brabmanical; hut, as Bud- 
dhism once existed liero, as shown by the statue now 
enshrined in the great temple at Seorindrayan, it is not im- 
possible that some of the pillars may he Buddhist, 

* I havi* pinco revisUed tlie place and now esBign these temples to the 7ih wiu«ty 
of Onr El a (it Intest, 
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PAMGAEH MAXHAR. 

Enquiry at Seorindrayan and here showed me that 
Famgarh and Jilalliar are merely earthen forts, and no re- 
mains of striiotiu’es now exist there, the inscri 2 :)tion from 
llalhdr having Ijeen carried off to Bilaspnr, and Paingarli 
possessing none, I llionglit it better therefore to march vid 
Janjgir, which was said to contain seyeral fine temples. 
I, however, subsequently and, unfortunately, too late, found, 
by sending one of my men to Malbdr, that there are the 
remains of two tem^iles besides numerous fragments scat- 
tered all over. 

On the road and when hardly clear of Eharod, several 
fragments of scnljjture of no interest or size are to he seen. 

I must note, liowever, that extensive additions, alterations 
and repairs are now in progress at JOiarod, and that stone ' 
masons are very busy utilizing all material they can get, so 
that I much fear the stock of antiquities there will soon suffer 
serious diminution. As it is, the already executed repairs 
and additions have much to answer for. 

Janjgir or Jangir (Jehangir in the Indian Atlas Sheet) is 
situated about 22 miles north of Seorinarayan and to the 
east of Bilaspnir. The Gazetteer strangely enough places it 
33 miles to north-east of Bilas 2 )ur, and says — “there is a 
remarkably handsome tem 2 )lG here in a remarkably complete 
condition.*' There are two temples, one of which is much 
dilapidated, and the other never was finished. 

These are the only two existing temples, hut there is no 
doubt that oiliers also existed in ancient times. 

Architecturally, tlie temples arc very interesting. Here I 
propose giving a brief description only, resorring a discussion 
of the archilecture for a future paper. 

The smaller of the two temjiles is a complete temple, 
now innch decayed i it was Vaishnano; it faces east, and 
consisted of . the full complement of 4 chambers and a 
hall. 

The temple is Iniilt of stone and is profusely soul 2 :)tured 
everywliere, both inside and out, except the exterior of the 
sanctum, which is 2)erfectly jfiain. 

The sanctum is now i)artially filled in by rubbish ; it is 
of the usual style, a square chamber Avith jjilasters and 
corbelled caps supporting a roof of intersecting squares; 
here, lion^ever, the roof of intersecting squares has fallen 
in and partially filled up the cell, which has noiv accord- 
ingly only tlie tower roof over it, and although the stones 
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used are tlirouglioui set without any cementing material, 
the tower roof does not leak— an umisual circumstance. 

The central liguro on the top sill of the entrance is Vishnu 
with Erahma und Siva at the sides ; the entrance is chihorately 
scnlptiired; the antarala is noways particitlarlr not irenhle; 
next comes the mahainandapa ; this Ins, at the two sides, two 
projecting windows as in the examples at Khajuraha. The 
whole of the walls are profusely sculptured u'ith scenes from 
the Eamayana, and elsewhere; the eye is hcwililered hy the 
profusion of sculpture; but, as may Ijo oxpeeted, the execu- 
tion is evidently hasty, and of the immense number of scenes 
represented, very few can be recognised. Among these 
are — 

A scene showing Eama, Likshmana, Sita, Eavana and a 
deer. 

A scene, Edma chasing the deer, Eavaua hiding, Laksh- 
mana preparing to follow Eama. 

A scene, Havana carrying off Sitd. 

A scene, trial of E-iiiiia’s strength before SugriTa, Kama 
pierces 7 tar or palm trees with an arrow. 

A scene, Eati and Siigriva Rghtiiig; llama from hehmd 
trees shooting an arrow at EaH. 

A scene, iiioiikeys fighting demons. 

A scene, monkeys carrying rocks to build the bridge to 
Lanka, 

A scene, Hama worshipping a lingam at the sea-shore at 
Eaniissorain. 

Several battle scenes. 

The pillars next to the entrance have obscene sculptures 
representing scenc.s from Krisima’s life. 

A scene, Itrisliiia Idlling the demon. 

There is no doubt that every scene is taken either from the 
Edmayana, or from some other Vaishnavic work; hut tlie story 
of the Edmayana is llie principal one represented no doubt. 
These sculptures are not confined to the mahamanclapa alone, 
but line the walls of the mandapa and of the ardha man- 
dapa as well; the pillars of the temifie are cut up into divisions, 
each devoted to a scene, and the whole interior is, up to tlie 
architraves, a mass of liistoric or rather legendary sculptoe. 

This profusely sculptured hall was roofed by a dome of 
overlapping stones; thereof lias tumbled in long ago, but the 
remains show that the roof stones had, sculptured on them, 
geometrical figures and scroll work and rows of female figures ; 
the square is formed into an octagon hy cutting off the corners 
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by massive arclutrav'cs aucl the circular overlapping dome 
sprung direct from this octagon; the corbelled capitals of 
the pillars, which themselves arc sculptured, project into 
the hall beyond the line of the octagon, and evidently sup- 
ported female figures which were represented as upholding 
the roof; when entire, the etfect must have been rich , be- 
yond even the examples of Khajnraha, wliich have no spirited 
historic or legendary sculj)tures on the walls to occupy 
the mind ; now, however, uuth the roof broken, and the sup- 
porting females gone, the effect is very greatly reduced. 

The three entrances from the manclapa into the two 
windows at the sides and outwards, were provided with doors 
as is shown by the existence of the stone rings in which the 
door-posts were to work, and hy the non-existence of sculpture 
on the portions which would be bidden on account of the 
door; the window seats, are, as in Khajui'aha, provided with 
sloping back-rests. 

The north window has been completely broken up by 
a largo pipar tree which grows close to the temple ; its roots 
have embraced the stones, while separating and splitting 
them, so closely that, although as a structme the window 
no longer exists, most of the stones which seiwed in its con- 
struction arc still in or near their original positions upheld 
in the close embrace of tlie roots and branches of the tree. 

The maiidapa and ardlia mandapa are also partially ruined. 
It is remarkable that, although the whole of tlie mandapa 
and the entrance arc i^rofusely sculptru’ed and richly adorned 
with scenes, the sanotiunand antdrala are comparatively plain; 
the interior of the sanctum is indeed remarkably plain; even 
the pilasters which supported the now defunct roof of inter- 
secting squares are perfectly plain, adorned only with a 
block or projecting moulding in the middle. 

Exteriorly, the portico and mandapa are as profusely sculp- 
tui'cd as inside, hut in a different stylo. Wo have no hivstorical 
or other scenes, hut the usual scenes of processions and de- 
tached statues as atKhajuraha; there are two rows of statues 
where the window openhigs do not compel their omission ; 
they are much the same as tlie Khajuraha ones, hut with 
very much fewer and greatly less conspicuous obscenities. 

But although the mahamandapa and portico are so pro- 
f Lisely sculptured, the sanctum and antarala have perfectly 
plain exteriors ; there are, indeed, lines of blocks in the posi- 
tions corresponding to the tiers of statues on the mahaman- 
dapa, hut they are not in any instance sculptured, nor are 
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the mouldings of the base of the tower so rich and ornate 
as those at the base of the mahainandapa walls; besides these 
points of difference, the place Avherc the mahainandapa and 
antdrala walls join is so well marked coiistruetivcly, that 
I cannot but consider the mandapa and the other richly 
sculptured portions to be additions subsequently made to a 
, previously existing plain small (emjde, consisting solely of 
the aritarala aucl sanctum. It is ]jossiblc, as tradition asserts, 
that the temples here were uever finished, and the incongruity 
may 1ie due to this. 

The towTL* over the sanctum is formed and shaped like 
the generality of stone towers, of a gently curved pyramida] 
outline externally, converging to a small circle crowned by 
an amalaka; the construction, however, is hke that of brick 
towers ; the opening over the entrance is really spanned by 
overlapping stones, tlie rent thus extending a long way np 
the face of the tower ; tliis was doubtless done to relieve the 
architrave ; usually, the tower walls over the avcliitrave are 
built solid right up, leaving only the openings for admission 
into the one or two tiers of chambers ; the face of the tow^er 
externally does not, however, show this gieat rent, hut only 
the usual small entrance j this is effected hy a thin veneer, as 
it were, of stone, covering the great rent externally ; it is, 
however, in this case quite visible internally from the sanctum, 
as the roof of intersecting squares over it has tumbled in, leav- 
ing a clear view right up to the apex of the internal hollow of 
the tower. Tlie tower is as usual built of stones without 
cement laid on each other, and each course slightly overlapping 
the edge of the previous one till the opening is quite closed. 

Tlie superior limit to the age of the temple is fixed by 
its inscriptions ; there are only 2 mutilated lines : each is cut 
in the space separating two of the many scenes. One opens 
with Swasti Sri, the rest of the line mutilated ; the other 
ends with iN'ripati, the previous name being mutilated ; so 
that in both wo lose the important part, viz., the name ; the 
characters are those of the 10th centuiy. 

Close to the corner of this temple, and to its north-west, 
is a small temple profusely sculptured externally, and dedi- 
cated to Vishnu j it faces north, and consists of only a cell 
and entrance. 

Close to this to its east lie the remains of a larger one. 

At the south-west corner of the great temple described 
above ia a small plain temple: also Vaishnavic, the sculp- 
tured figiue over the enii’anoe being Hama or Parasurdma ; 
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but the absence of the great axe of Parasurama incliuea 
me to co 7 iaidor the statue to represent Paina; the figure 
holds a h(jn\ ilralinia and Siva are sculptured on the two 
sides of tlie central hgure; the temple consists only of a 
cell and attached ant drain lilco the usual run of such small 
temples ; it faces west. 

There are lying about numerous fragments, some be- 
longing to the tempi cs now dilapidated and mined, some 
cut to he pxit on the great nnhuishcd temple not yet 
described ; to the east of, and in front of the great temple 
already described, are traces of a small temple, probably of 
either Vara ha or Hanuman. 

Close to tlie remains of this temple, and to its east, stands 
a colossal male statue ; it is mutilated, hut it had two feet 
resting on two elephants, and there are two other elephants 
at the two sides. Can it have been meant for a statue of 
Indra? from its size it is clear that it could not have 
belonged to the temple already described, nor to any small one. 
Could it hax^e been intended for the great imfinislicd temple ? 
or is it a relic of a temple c<iually great, now no longer 
iu existence ? Tliis statue lies on the hanlcs of a fine sheet 
of water about 1,000 feet sq^nare with stone ghdts on the 
west and. north hanhs. It is Icnowii as Bimha Tal, and 
though some of iho people call it Haui Tal, that name is 
said properly to belong to another large tank close to this. 

Although the tank is named Biiiibd Tal, tradition denies 
distinctly that Bimhaji Bhongla had ever anything to do 
either with the tank or the temples; the people, nevertheless, 
cannot give any reason why the name is Bimha Tal, or what 
it means. 

The hanks, hut more especially the nortli-west corner of 
the tank, is full of fragments ; here are the remains of a 
large Saiva temple ; not far from it are statues, an elephant, 
a varaha and others; the elephant is of the size of the 
Mahoba ones which belonged to the ruined temple on the 
islnnd, and is one of many that probably served the same 
purpose, vh., projected from the princii^al corners of the 
temple over the eaves and under the tower proper as they 
do still in the Khajuraba temples ; there are mounds also at 
the south-west corner of the tank, and a few statues. 

It is clear that there xvere here numerous temples which 
have now quite disappeared; there must have been some 
among them little inf erior to the great temples of Khajurahd* 
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As a temple wliich, from its inscription, we Imow to 
belong to the Otli or lOlli century still exists, and anotlier 
temple traditionally said to he of the same date and un- 
finished also stfiiids nearly luiinjiired, it is not unreasonable 
to consider that those that have pcrisliod were older; this, 
however, is merely a suggestion. 

The great unfinisliod tciiiplo stands on a large oblong 
terrace ; the external \valls of the tcmacc, up to the j)oint 
where the sloping backs of the seats should he, appear to 
ha\e been completed: but now the entire of the uppermost 
course and portions of the loAver have cntii'ely disappeared ; 
tlu' external face of the revetment of the terrace was orna- 
mented in a way similar to those of the Khajuraha tcmi)les, 
of which the only portion now existing entire there is tho 
portion round the Bamachandi'a temple. The upper sur- 
face of the terrace appears uever to have been brought up 
to its final level by smooth slabs laid on evenly, but the 
entire rough flUmg-in appears complete; over the rough 
filling, as it now exists, two layers of cut-stone, each 10 inches 
ihick, would he needed to bring it up to tho proper level ; 
several hollows due to sinkage and settlement are to be seen, 
not of serious importance to a floor, but of vital importance 
if any wails had been built on those spots. 

The filliiig-inis done, in short, in a manner that would he 
considered disgraceful were the work done by the existing 
Public ^ycji’ks department, but it has been tlie fashion to praise 
up, beyond tlieir deserts, ancient buildings, simply because 
they are ancient, and in the natiu'al course of things this must 
always be so, for distance lends enchantment, softens down 
disagreements, and finally allows none but the very best of 
the ^vorks executed to be seen by us, the inferior ones having 
in the course of ages entirely disappeared ; and yet the slate 
of preservation of the unfinished temple hero leads to the in- 
ference that the work here is by no means inferior to the 
usual rim of such works elsewhere, of which, by reason of 
the external veneer of cut-stone, wo cannot examine tho 
interior. 

The temple consists of a cell only ; it is profusely aculp- 
tured outside with statues as at Kliajnrdha, but without any 
obscenity ; the tower is only half, or rather less than half, 
finished, and is also profusely sculptured right up to the top 
as far as flnislied; it appears that the huiltog and the sculp- 
ture went on simultaneously ; the walls consist of rubble loose- 
ly thrown in between the cut-stoiic faces of a skeleton wall, 

UOL. yii. 0 
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SO that in the admirably dnislicd temples wliieli we praise so 
highly, the walls are really veiy shaky things with fair 
exteriors ; the great size and weight of ’the rubble filling alone 
gives them such stability as they possess, for no portion of it 
is due either to careful bonding or careful interior work. 

The sanctum internally has plain walls and pillars up to 
the architraves, which are surmounted by a dome of over- 
lapping stones ; the entire portion above the architraves is 
higiily and richly sculptured. 

The architrave over the entrance shows Vishnu as the 
central figui*e ivith Brahmd and Siva at the sides as subordi- 
nate figures ; the temple therefore was intended to be Vaisli- 
na^nc ; it faces east. 

Although only the sanctum is built, and tliere are no re- 
mains of a mahamandapa or other buildings in front, there 
can be no doubt that a mahamandapa was intended to be 
added, as there is space leCt in the sculptured walls to join on 
the walls of the mahamandapa, and in the immediate vicini- 
ty a few stones by way of guide stones for the position of its 
foimdations, in immediate contact with the sanctum, have 
been laid ; from the style of the scul]:)turG on the front pillars 
or pilasters of the sanctum, which would, on the addition of 
the mahamandapa, form a part of Us walls, it is evident that 
this temple was meant to have had a series of sculptures 
adorning the interior, similar to the series in the smaller 
temple noticed before. 

The sanctum contains no enshrined statue, but the throne 
or singhdsan for it exists ready ; it faces east. 

Tradition says that the temples hero and at Seorinfirayan 
ivore begun simultaneously, and were rivals for the favor of 
the deity, each being pushed on with the utmost Augor 
towards comidetion, as the god, it Avas declared, would take 
up his residence in the one fu’st finished ; the Seoriuarayaii 
temple won the race, Kdrayaua took up his abode there, 
and these temples were abandoned and left in their nnfinislied 
state. 

The soulptures in the large temple show that it belongs 
to the same period as the smaller one noticed before, i. e., to 
some time after the 9th centiuy. 

Sixteen miles due north of Janjgir and eight miles to the 
north-east of BAliida is said to he a cave in the hills ; the 
ctivc is said to contain fine sculptures, pillars, &c. Accounts, 
however, vary greatly regarding this cave : Avliile some say it 
is large, well execidcd, has light enough to see, and contains 
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fine sculptiu'Gd remains ; other accounts make it dark, lou’, 
uusculi)turGd and even untouolied by art, tlic entrance to be 
a long nan'ow passage wliicli lias to bo tbroaded in a citawling 
posture, where to tiun is impossible i the cai’^e, when reached, 
ia found to he large, and -is supjio^ed to contain endless 
statues, hut is pitch dark; one point is certain, that a cave 
exists, and it is not impossihle that the vaiying accounts 
refer to two caves; the cave is at present occupied hy a 
holy mendicant who resents all attempts to penetrate tlie 
secrets of his cavern, and I considered it prudent not to waste 
my time in going to the spot, for even if the cave ^rere worth 
a visit, the holy man would prov(i an insuperahlo obstacle to 
a close acquaintanceship with the interior of it.^ 

BACHnAUD. 

At Bachliaud, five miles to the west of Bdludd, and about 
fourteen north-west of Jnnjgir, is a fort, said to lie of 
stone and brick with an arched gateway still in existence; 
the arched gateway is sufficient to mark the superior limit of 
its age, and there being nothing interesting in it, it was not 
visited.! 

AK;iLLTlEA. 

Ten miles ora little more due west of Janjgir, on the route 
to Uildspur, is the largo village Akaltdra ; here are endless 
fragments of cut and sculptured stone wliich are being carted 
in from the vicinity and from Kotgarh, tlirce nidcs to the 
north, to build a Baniya’s house.! 

On the outskirts of the village towards the north arc 
mmieroiis temples ; those now standing, and permitted to stand, 
are uninteresting ones, dating to no distant past; they are 
built in the modern patch-work style of temples of bricks 
and older imtcrials-, and probably on ancient sltcft ; the fuio 
temples are, however, entirely demolished, and only their sites 
can now be pointed out ; of these, the people say they remem- 
ber three, — one in the city itself within a slight encloaure i>yo- 
fusely sculptured with rows of statues on the exterior as at 
Xhajuraha or rather at Nard,yanpur, and of about the .same 
size ; they arc said to have been smaller than the great un- 
finished temjdo at Janjgir. 


* Note.— S ince this wiis written, I IJftTc viBitoil ttio enve, Bide report, 1S75 76. ; 

t Since tlnfi wna svritton, lui iiiici'iptiw Ims been found licic, vide rcpoi't, 1675 -ia, 
j Note.— S inco tlna vvns nritteii, n fraRinent of inscription of grsjfc ititerrst liua bcvii 
diseoveicd by me ivbcn jinssiiig tbrough iJi 1875'7G, vide report, 187i>‘7G. 
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KOTGAim. 

The place mentioned above as Kotgarli consists of really 
t-wo distinct places close to each other, named respectively 
Kot and Garh, or tlie citadel and the fort : tlio Qarli 
is a square fort ivitli earthen ramparts 50 feet high; 
there are r<>maiiis ndthin it of sculp tmnd temples, but 
nothing now standing, and, as before said, the materials 
are now being used up at Akaltara. There are two 
gates to the fort on the east and west; the west gate is 
standing, and has fretted arches ; there is an inscription in the 
gateway in characters which resemble those of the lOtli cen- 
tury, and the remains there must, therefore, he assigned to a 
period subsequent to the lOtli century, but tlie existence of 
the fretted arched gateway would bring it down to modern 
times, and the conclusion can be avoided only by supposing 
the arched-way to be a later addition, — a by no means impro- 
bable supposition, for tbe fort is strong, and in the troubled 
times just preceding the Mahai’atta couquests, must have 
been a of importance; tradition ascribes the fort 

to Jaya Sinha, a petty chief tain, subject to the Eajaa of 
Eatanpiu', and as the inscription mentions a Jaya Sinha with- 
out the title oC Haja, I am willing to accept the tradition 
as ill the main correct ; tradition also mates the fort about 
500 years old, wlucb is jirobable, although I must say that 
richly sculptured temples like those that existed here are not 
lilccly to have been erected so late as the Idth century. 

The fort abuts on its north against a natiual low lull ; 
the sjiace within the fort is very confined from the great 
width of the walls at the base, Avliicb, being 50 feet high 
and of earth, necessarily take up a great deal of room ; the 
Kot is on tlio north of, and close to, the hill mentioned. 

Close to the jilace is the village of Maliamadpiir ; here is 
an inscription said by the fifalguzdr to have been brought 
from the ruins in the fort by stone-cutters to out up for 
manufacture into dishes, hut fortunately preserved by liim ; 
it is incomplctej the last portion with the date being worn or 
peeled olf ; in characters it resembles the inscription on the 
gateway of the fort and is subsequent to the lOtli century ; 
the 2Jeo2)Ie of the place, however, say that the insorijition 
belonged to the temple on JamaithlinHaliamadpiu’ ; the tem- 
ple has entirely disapj)cared, leaving only a shapeless mass 
of ruins, whence all useful stone has been carried olf, and I 
think tins version of the original site of the inscription more 
likely to Ijc correct than the IVIalguzar’s story. 
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If, liowoTer, vra apcej^t the local tradition, and I must 
■mention that tradition ascribes to the temples at Janjgir an 
age also of 600 yeai's, ivo must aserihe the temples both here 
and at Janjgir to the lltli century, and althougli cxterjially 
the latter arc like the IChaj^urdhd temples, the iimovatian 
in the interior, in tUo introduction of liistorieal or mytholo- 
gical continuous sciiljjtnred scenes, docs point to some differ- 
enee of age, and those temples must on tliat account he 
^jlaced siibseguput to thcKhajuralui temples, sonic of ivhich 
date only to tlie lltli century, imt in tlierefore ascribing 
these to tlic I'lth century T fear the distance in lime l)ceomcs 
too great, and I would willingly assign tlieni t<i a century 
earlier at least, or the 13th century, ?. pisfc after tlio time 
of the iluhammadan conquest of Upper India, which 
naturally would lead to many of the architects in Upper and 
Central India seeking slicltcr and patronage in the courts of 
Eajas not yet subdued by the Uluhammadans. 


KOT^tll. 

About six miles west of Akaltard is a small village possess- 
ing a large tank and a fort ; the village is known as Kotmi ; 
the fort is a small square with high eai'thcn ramparts ; tlie 
ramparts are more than 40 feet liigli j there wore two gates 
to the east and west in this fort, and a small one at the 
south-east corner, whore the nala draining part of the in- 
terior finds exit ; there is notliing of interest within or with- 
out, the mounds inside being the ruins of modern buildings. 


GOTAUUA. 

Eight miles •west-norLh-west of Kotmi is the large vil- 
lage Gotaiira ; here are numerous statues carefully executed 
and finished in black stone, and in excellent pioservation ; 
my enquiries for existing temples showed that none were 
standing, hut there are the sites of sovei^al and numerous 
fragments of stone, plain and sculptured, almost entirely, 
except the statues, used up iu Tnntleru huts houses. I 
found no inscriptions, nor could I hear of any. 

eilAspue. 

Bildspur, the present head-quarters of the district, is a 
town of modern giwtli, pleasantly situated on tlie south hank 
of the iti'ua Eiver; here I found three inscriptions winch 
had been brought in from various places in the district, be- 
sides some statues ; the two larger inserip lions were lieing 
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despatched to Eayapm’a, en route for Nagpur, hut through 
the coiirtesy of the Deputy Conmussionor, Major Bloomfield, 
I ^vas enabled to seciwe impressions of them before they 
started. Oue of these, dated Samvat 979, consisting of 28 
lines in good preserFation, is from Malliar ; it opens with an 
invocation to Siva. In the body of the inscription occurs 
the name of Batna Deva, and there is mentioned a Hosdmbi 
Nagara, probably the name of some village in the district ; 
the inscription appeal’s likely to he of interest. 

The other mscripiion, also dated in 979, is said to have 
come from Eatanpur, hut some say it originally came from 
Dhangaon ; the centre of the slab, which is a large one, is 
worn quite smooth ; it opens with an invocation to Siva. 

The third inscription is remarkable; it is on a reddish stone 
and is inscrihed on hoiti sides; the iuscrijition is broken, and 
is now in tw'o pieces ; it is said to have come from Dhangaon, 
hut there appears to bo notliing certainly known as to the 
original location of inscriptions once they get moved out from 
theu’ original sites.* 

The inscriptions on both faces open with an invocation to 
Gancca, and both appear complete ; I can, however, see no 
dates in either. 

Besides these inscriptions, one of the statues said to have 
been brought from Ealanpui* is inscrihed; it is a foiu’-armed 
statue in black stone, coarsely executed and covered with oil ; 
the inscription mentions a Sri Pratapa Sinha, either Eaja or 
Edwat. 

The other statues are of no especial interest. 

EATANPDE. 

Eatanjuir or Eatnapur is now a decayed city, full of duty 
pools, marshes and decaying vegetation of all sorts, and 
must he very unhealthy : the remains hero ai’e few, and date 
mostly to recent times; the earliest remains here consist 
of the ruins of one or more temples whose pillars and sciilji- 
ture have been utiHzeil in the adornment of the gates and 
posterns of the fort, and of the Iniihlings in the palace 
known as Badal Mahal; the sculptures arc of the ithajii- 
rfihd type, and in two kinds of stone, one a reddish sand- 
stone, and one a dark variety ; the door-frame of a temple, 
richly carved, does duty as a postern in the fort walls; 
within the fort, a colonnade abutting against the interior 

I liavc siiifo (iu my tour iii Hoagon 187S-76) nsccrtaiued beyond doidj-fc tint iL camo 
fioni tlie fiintoMs hill fort Koa^jam. 
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face of tlio fort wall ia composed entirely of ancient pillars, 
and tl\e "back wall is encrusted with ancient sculp hu*c ; all 
these are of the style of tlio Kliajiirdhd scrdpturcs, and 
there is no want of indecency among them. Within the 
fort, was discovered an inscri})tion, now partially hroken, at 
the right-liaud edges, hut still tolembly entire and in good 
preservation; the stone lies exposed to the weather in the 
compound of tlie police station ! It is dated vSamvat 1207j 
and opens witli an invocation to Sivd, I infer, therefore, that 
the temples which fiiraisliod materials for adorning the pre- 
sent fort walls, &c., dated to about the middle of the 12tli 
century, A. D., thus agreeing with the presumed date of the 
ruins at Kotgarh and Janjgir; but as Batna Beva who, is, 
supposed on good grounds, to have founded Batnnpura, cer- 
tainly lived prior to the end of the 10th centm-y, it is possi- 
ble that some of the remains belong to his period. What 
partioidai* fragments of the sculpture belong to Ids time is, 
however, now not possible to tell, nor is it of any importance ; 
this much is certain, that no structures of his period or even 
of the pciiod of the later temple-building Bajas in the middle 
of the 12 til century exist now at Batnapur; archmologically, 
apart from the inscription and the fragments of sculpture 
that still exist, Batnapur is of no miorest. 

The great inscription, dated 919, which was at Bildspur 
when I saw it, and is now probably at Nagpur, may have 
been found here, but I could get no information regarding 
its having been sent from .here to Bildapiu*. Bhangaon, 
however, is said to have yielded inscriptions which were 
brought here and subsequently sent off to Bildspui*. 

The existing temples are entirely modern^ I mention 
the principal ones : — 

Birst, the temple on the Mil : this is a white- washed struc- 
tui’c, avowedly modem, and of the style of the temples at 
Baydpura ; it may he occupying an ancient site, and is possibly 
built of ancient materials ; the materials, however, are quite 
plain, and there is nothing to show they are ancient ; in the 
temple are t^vo inscriptions, one scratched on the doorstep 
in two lines, and one on a pillar, of five lines in modem 
characters. In the temple is a statue of Bimhaji Bhonsld, to 
whom the temple is ascribed. 

There are some minor temples and mma of modern tem- 
ples on the Mil. 

In tile city, tlie oldest temple is that known as the Ma- 
liaindi temple ; tliia is also modern, and built in the style of 
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tho modern temples ; licuc are two msciiptioriSj from one of 
wliicli I infer the temple to belong to about the time of 
BiUiirsdlii Deva, ^vliose ])robable period of reign tlie Gazetteer 
gives as from 1506 to 1536, A. D. ; the other and larger one 
opens with a Saivic myocation, and is dated Samvat 1552. 

Close to the Mahdmai temple is tho Kantbi Bewal, with 
an inscription ivhicb is in modcrir olmraetcrs, and ot^ens with 
an invocation to Siva, There arc numberless other tem- 
ples in various .stages of decay ; all inodorn, all very dirty, 
and all devoid of interest and unworthy of visit ; dirty tanks, 
one or two lined with masonry and stone revetments, arc 
scattered everywhere, full of foul-smelling greenish water 
and weeds; near the Mahamdi temples are a few frag- 
ments wlizcli appear Jaiua; of these, a largo seated figure 
has the snake symbol. In the city I saw two fine small sta- 
tues, which may liave been Saivic or Vaislmavie : probably 
the latter. 

Itatnapur is said anciently to have been known as Mani- 
pur, and Manilqnir, and to have been the scene of some of the 
stories related in the Mahithlvaiata : it need not he added tliat 
this is an assertion utterly devoid of foundation. There is 
not tho least evidence that Eatnapur as a city was oven in 
existence before the end of the Dili century or before Eatna 
Deva ; the place is said to have contained 1,4.00 tanks, and 
this tradition may he correct, as the so-called tanks are some 
of them merely duck 2 )onds; the inhabitants are severely 
afflicted with goitre and swellings in various parts of the 
hody, and it is rave indeed to see a ;j>erraanent resident of the 
place with a healthy look; all are sickly, and the town wears 
a look of decay and .squalid wretchetlncss unrivalled in the 
district, and only parallelled by Wyingarli in the Ohdiidd 
district. 

JUNA SEAHAE. 

Close to Ratanpnr is Jnnd Shahar; hf?re arc the ruhis of 
several buildings evidently of no antiquity ; there is a large 
tanlt in the vicinity picturesquely situated at the foot of the 
hills. On the hills are a few temples, none of great anti- 
quity and none of interest. 

Two large tanks, — one at the south-west end at the gorge 
of hills near the approach to the oily from Eatanpnr, the 
other to the north, — are noticeable for theh masonry (stone) 
revetments and ghats ; on the hanks of both are temples, not 
ancient ; one of the temples on the northern tank named 
Eauhar Juni has three inscriptions let in; there are a few 
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otliors, all dating to within tlio last ft‘\v ycai’s, Tlio Kauhav 
Jiini is tho best tanlc in thr placo and ihp only one whose 
ivaier may he dmnk witliout the certainty ol* a swift attack 
of illness. 

PAT^I. 

Tweh^e miles to the north-east of .Llatanpiir is the 
small village Pali ; here, at the cxtrenie south-west end of 
the eity, is a fine large tank with the remains of several 
temples on its hanks. Of these, all luit one are meve 
hea])S of stones, and all exee])t oik? appear to liave hwn 
small — the one that is still standing is also partially ruined; 
the mahamaudapa has indeed its roof standing, hut not 
entire ; some of the stones have got broken, and o]i the 
exterior, the outer layers have entirely disappeared; the 
heaps of loose stones lie at the foot of the walls and 
render it impossible to secm*e a plan ; Ijut though an ae- 
enrate plan cannot he obtained, the temple clearly was a 
comijlete one in tho style of the Khajuvalui ones, or rather 
more exactly like the great tem]de at Sohagpur to he desorihed 
further on ; there are projecting windows in the .sid('s of tho 
mahamaudapa with sloping liaek-rests as there and at Khaju- 
raha ; the roof of tlie mahamaudapa is suppori(‘d by pilas- 
ters disposed as in the Sohagpur temple and u'ithout the four 
central pillars ivhich arc to he seen hi the Khajimahn tem- 
ples ; the roof consequently is of greatly more imposing di- 
mensions tlian those at Kliajuraha, the clear span being IS 
feet, which is tolerably largo for a dome of overlapping 
courses as at Sohagj)ur; the inahamandapa here also has 
liad extra pillars added in front, in line ^vith tiie side pilas- 
ters of tho sanctum entrance, to support an arcliitrave which 
had failed ; these pillars are not of a kind with the otliei's, 
and are quite out of place, liiding the exquisite carving be- 
liind, on tho sides of the entrance of the sanctum. 

Tho dome of the mahamaudapa consists of courses of eon- 
centric fi'ctted circles each smaller than tlie next lower 
course until at the top one smali circle with a pendant 
closes the opening ; tlio circle rises from an octagon formed 
by cutting off the corners of the square diagonally by 
massive architraves froin pilaster to pilaster ; each tier of 
the overlapping courses of the dome is richly fretted and coved, 
the whole arrangement forming a hemi.sphere of semi-cir- 
cnlarly hollowed niches, each enshrining a .small seated figure 
with folded hands ; the lo^vest course alone represents a series 
of figures in various attitudes, and "rnnniug into each otlicr 
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in liappy confusion below this is tlio octagon ornament- 
ed by the usual geometric patterns and lotus leayes, It does 
not appear that lieTCj as is often the case elsewhere, any 
figures rose up from pilasters or corbelled projectiona to sup- 
port and adorn the roof : the roof of the sanctum is circu- 
lai’j formed of oyerlapping courses ; so is the roof of the por- 
tico ; all others are fiat. The pilasters are •carved and orna- 
mented, but the ’iralls are (juite plain ; on the waUs, in three 
distinct places, is cngi’aved in Tery deeply cut characters the 
name of Sriman Jajalla Beva; the inscription consists of a 
single line, from which I ascribe the construction of the 
temple to Jajalla Beva. 

On the window seat at the south side is engraved three 
lines, cyidcutly a pilgrim^s record of worship paid hero ; the 
pilgrim was a jogi named Magara Bhwaj, the number 700 
follows tlie name, but as there is no Samvat mentioned, 
I doubt if it he a date at all ; even if it bo, it cannot be 700 
of the Vikrama era, for JajaUa Beva from the list of 
Mngs in the Central Provinces Gazetteer, page 89, which 
has fairly stood the test of inscriptions in the portion here 
applicable, gives a JdjaUa Beva as reigning between 950 and 
990 A.B., and the inscriptions discovered make liim the 
father of Eatna Beva. The temple, therefore, dates to the 
latter half of the lOtli century at most, and coidd not have 
been visited by the jogi in 700, hut the date, if date it 
be, may be intended for one thousand and odd, the odd riuits 
figure having since got worn away. 

Externally, the tower of the sanctum has 3 prmoi;^)al 
faces as usual ; the quachants between the hack and side 
faces are broken U 2 i into 6 rectangular projections, of which 
the centre one marking the corner is the ininoipal; the 
mouldings are deep, hold and richly sculj>tiu*ecl, and the two 
rows of statues running round are well executed and su- 
perior to the usual run of such sculj>tiires in subject, design 
and in execution, there being no indecent figures; unfor- 
tunately, a tMek coat of plaster and white- wash nearly fills 
up the hollows, and the delicately carved figures are only 
partially visible where time and weather, combined with 
the shock of falling blocks from the upper portions of the 
tower, have rubbed away the coating ; the figm-es are small, 
smaller than usual, in a reddish stone, woU and carefully 
executed and probably once polished ; the sculptxircs iuside 
apjjear also to have been polished. 
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Tlie upper portion of the tower has lost its courses of 
sculptured stoiie-faoing, and now rises bare and nigged 
crowned by the anialaka; the roof of the maliamandapa 
is equally bare, and generally the exterior of the temple ha.s 
suffered much. 

The temple is situated on a small raised platform, and is 
probably IniOt On cell foundations, as scyeral parts sound 
hollow ; the sanctum has been dug up, doubtless, in search of 
treasiu'o from the hollow sound its floor gare when struck, 
and is now a mass of confused stones. The temple faces 
cast, and was Saivic, Sivd himself being sculptured over 
the entrance, while llralima and Vishnu are at the sides ; 
an argha lies loose in the sanctum; stops led from tlio 
portico in front to the tank winch faces it ; there are no 
traces of mortar or plaster except the external coat already 
noticed, and which was even extended to the interior, but 
the inner layer appears to have been applied only to the 
plain walls, and being thin, has quite peeled 

CHAITMA AND MANIKPXJR. 

Pdli is usually known as Ohaitma Pdli. Oliaitma is a small 
village about 8 iniles to the east by a little noii;h of Pdli, hut 
though associated in name with PdH, it oontams absolutely 
no remains of antiquity. The small village of Maniipm’ also 
contains notliing of interest. 

LAPnAGARH. 

Twelve miles to the north of PaU is the great fort of Lh- 
pha —the strongest natural fort I have seen this season, and 
one of the strongest in India. The road lies tlu'Ough 
Tartuma or Tayetma, the present head-quarters of the 
Ldplid Chief; beyond this city, the road becomes, after 
a short distance, exceedingly difficult and utterly impass- 
able to any but foot passengers and cattle; it is in short 
a more track over the hills, densely covered with low 
jangal and moderate-sized timber; the road does not go 
straight to the fort, bnt winds round vid E^gdara village 
entering the fort at the north-west end; the last portion 
of the ascent is utterly impracticable even for all but vejy 
lightly laden small cattle, and the last ascent is very 

* Noin — Since this wa'j TViittcn, I licnrd in my tour iloriiig 1876-V6 of two inacrip- 
tioiia found In tlio tpinplo I'liitia liere, one of which is anid to linvo been clandcatmolj oarried 
off \yj the Chief of LalchMipui’, and oaoiiot ho found 5 the othor is Bald yofc to ho lying near 
the teinplo, hnt niy efforts, hnoked by piomisea of leword, failed to piocm-o a copy of it or 
even icliidilo inforinaiujii nhoillit, .liid 1 fear, thcicfme, it was mythical, I could not; visit 
tin* place in^saelE, 
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stoop, Irat not long ; tlie grcatoT part of the ascent is com- 
manded fi’om tlio'fort walls; passing an oiitcn’ gate, the 
real gate of tlie fort, known as tlie Jiiandi or Dinda 
gate, is reached ; this gate consists of a square block, having 
diambei’s at the sides opening into tlio central passage, at 
the two ends of which arc the gales ; the chambers are not 
merely guard-rooms, but servo as temples, also, iC not exclu- 
sively ; they consist of oblong Imlls siipported on three d’ows 
of pillars ; the inmost roir being next the hack wall consists 
of pilasters, the others arc pillars, ^i'he idllars are j^lain 
square ones, ornamented only with plain mouldings ; they 
arc elegant, and the mouldings, though plain, are well defined 
and sharply out; tlic material is a grey sandstone for the 
most part ; tliero are now a fe\s^ fragments of statues and 
sculptures lying ahoiit, which show that Sivd was worship- 
ped hero; the bracket capitals of the pillars are elegant, 
and support plain arcliitravcs, over irhioh are slabs laid fiat 
from the roof ; the roof is quite fiat, Init is now in disrepaii’. 

The outer gate above mentioned, after passing wliich 
tills gate is reached, is coimccted witli the main gate by 
outworks ; these consist simply of \yalls of no great thiok- 
iiess ; but as the skies of the projecting spm’ of tableland, 
at the extremity of which the gate is placed are vertical, 
there is no possibility of storming the connecting walls ; the 
outer gate is also double, its outer entrance being at right 
angles to its inner ; it wdl thus ho seen that the last portion 
of tho ascent runs parallel to the line of fort-waUs and 
below them, and is quite exposed to missiles of every kind ; 
it is also narrow and is, in fact, cut on the almost verlical side 
of the hill. 

The fort walls arc very irregular, following the direction 
of tlie edge of the plateau of the hill ; somctuncs the wall 
Is built of cut-stone, sometime.^ of rubble ; I could see no 
reason for this, but it is to be remarked that, close to the 
gates, the walls arc faced with cut-stone : following the edge 
of the plateau tlie walls go on undulating according to the 
level of tile ground they stand on, till they reach a pass 
between the Lapha hill and another adjacent isolated bil l, 
loiown as Hdni tonk ; the pass is a narrow ridge wdth very 
steep sides and only 100 feet wide at the narrowest for a 
length of about 200 feet; here, at the inner end of the 
pass, is built the 2nd gate known as the Mankd Dai gate ; 
beyond this gate to tlie right the walls are continued along 
the edge oC the pass to the other hill, round which it goes ; 
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to tlie left j the avails also continued along the edge of the 
pass, hut at a sliort cli||;ance there is a hvealc, and heyond it the 
walls go on to the otiSier hill as on the right with which it 
enchcles the hill ; th^ portion of the wall on this or Ldpll^L 
side of the break doubles sharp round at the break and runs 
a short way parallel to its fornier direction down the slope ; 
to a little hit of what is, iierhaps, an artificially led level 
ground, the portion of wall beyond tlic lireak is also contin- 
necl downwards at its nearer end parallel to the course of 
the otlier wall at only 25 or 30 feet distance till it also 
reaches the little bit of level ground ; here tlic two meet in 
a gate, which has now, however, q^nite disappeared, and whose 
existence was unlmown to the villagers, who, accordingly, 
were much amused by my apparently objectless examin- 
ation, till the sill of the defunct gateway was turned up ; 
as will he evident from the description, hero too, not only 
the last portion of the ascent to the outer double gate^vay, 
but even part of the passage between it and the upper double 
gateway, is commanded by the walls of the fort : the lower 
gateway forms an entrance into the E.dm touk plateau 
directly, and into the Ldphd. plateau through the inner gate- 
way ; this last serves thus the doiiblo purpose of a separat- 
ing gate between Hani touk and Ldphd, and of a gate to 
Laphd. 

Tlic ]\IaTikd Dai inner double gate faces north, and in 
plan is similar to the gate described before, but the statues 
hero are in lietter preservation; there is a fine statue of 
Manka or JlanyA Deri let into the wall in a niche, and the 
gate is altogether in better preseiTation ; the outer doulile 
gate below has no name, and no remains exist except a few 
fragments now buried in a shapeless tumulus. 

The next gate is known as the Kulcrd gate ; it is near the 
south end of the hill on the cast side ; here, as in the two 
previous entrances, there are hvo gates, each double ; the lower 
gate is larger than usual, and is ornamented with statues, 
one of which is of Lakahmi ; the 2 >inars are fine oiies, and 
form colonnades on either side, the j)assage between wliich, 
of course, was the passage into the fort ; this passage ai^pears 
from the mstaiicG in this gate to have been 5so roofed 
over as well as the colonnades ; the roof slabs are large and 
broad : (some of them could not Jiave been less than 16 feet 
square by about 10 inches deei:^) ; passing thi-oiigh this outer 
gate, the road goes up parallel to and below the hue of fort- 
walls, and is out out of the side of the hill, itself very steep, 
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and is commanded the whole of the way between the two gates 
and for a long distance beyond the outer gate ; the sides of 
the hill which the road in descending sldrts are almost 
vGi'ticab and utterly impossible to climb except where grow- 
ing trees lend a heljiing hand up ; the road beyond tbe outer 
gate, outwards, is cut in the side of the rock ; it never was 
wide, and is now reduced in places to a mere bridge of not 6 
inches in width, whilst iu places there is absolutely a yawn- 
ing chasm. 

The upper gate is very fine, and superior to the other 
two; it is noAF in ruins ; it Avas like the others a double gate- 
way, Avith colonnaded halls on either side of the central 
passage between the entrances ; the ontcr door is flanked by 
statues, and the walls on either side have been formed into 
niches for the reception of statues : there arc three of these 
on each side, but on tbe left-hand side on entering, two of the 
niches only are now occupied by statues ; one of these is a six- 
armed female seated on a lotus, lioldiug iu the only existing 
hand a dish ; the other is a three-headed and six-armed female ; 
a fragment of Ganega lies below ; there are other fragments 
with the tiger as vdlicm on the pedestal ; the doorway itself 
is 6 feet wide, and was once provided Avith doors Avorkhig on 
phmts, ojiening inwards and closed hy a beam AVorking into 
holes in the jambs behind the door ; inside on cither side Avere 
deep recesses or chamljers now destroyed : then conies the 
inner dooiway of the double gate; on the fort^face of the inner 
wall in Avluch this doorAA^ay is, are 3 niches on each side as 
on the outer face, and similarly occupied or intended to 
have been occupied with statues ; these last are now partly 
hrolcGU, and partly bmied honeath the ruins. One was an 
elephant or pig-faced fcmalcj holding a noose in the only 
existing hand, the other flA’^e having been broken short off ; 
another six-armed female holds a sword in the existing hand ; 
she has the elepJiant for a symbol on her pedestal ; there 
are numerous fragments besides, among which is a Ganega 
and a Hanumnn ; the last, hoAvever, from its coarse execution, 
is CAudeutly of a later age. 

The three gates lead, the ffrst two down to Bagdara 
village, the last doim to Siu'ka village; there is no gate 
due south facing Tartnma. 

The hill rises Avith stee}^ slopes all round from the l)ottom 
to^ Avitliiu a few feet of the tableland Avliich then rises up 
AFitli vertical rock faces, often above 60 feet in height, and 
everyAAdiere perfectly vortical ; there arc a few points ndicrc 
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a cleft or fissure in. tile yertical wall of rock is filled witli 
clay in which a few trees have taken root, hut these are few 
aud far between. I only remarked two such spots, and at one 
of them I descended, hut the descent was only jjossihlo with 
the aid of the growing ti’ees. Prom Tartumd or Bagdara, or 
indeed finm. anywhere, the fort presents an aiipearauce of 
being surrounded by gigantic walls of masonry, the w^all of 
rock, at a distance, looking precisely like artificial niasomy j 
ascent, except at the gates, which are jealously guarded, is 
simply impossible, except spikes be driven into the wall of 
rock to serve as ladders ; the lull is not commanded within 
ordinary efieetive range of guns by any adjacent hills. 
Within the plateau of the iapha hiJ] rises up a smaller lull, 
on which, however, are no remains, nor is it separated from 
the groat fort and formed into a citadel by any enclosing 
walls ; this hiU is tlie highest for a long distance round, and 
a survey station now crowns its summit ; the portion known 
as Bdni Tonk rises higher than the plateau of the Laplid 
lull, but is lower than the top of the hill within it. The 
hill Eani Tonk is even stronger than Lapha hill naturally, 
as its walls of rode are higher ; the strongest parts of the 
fort are the south and south-west sides, where there rise u]) 
two tiers of vertical rocky walla shaped fantastically into 
towers and from a distance conveying tlie impression of 
artificial works. 

The artificial walls themselves are very weak, and appeal* 
intended merely as cover for troops^ the real ramparts being 
the natural rock walls ; it is said that during the mutiny 
some of the rebels took possession of the unguarded fort and 
began putting it into a state of defence, and a few miserablo 
embrasures for oanuou are to be seen rudely foimed near 
the IVlanka Dai gate, hut tradition does not say what finally 
became of them. I have a strong suspicion they were 
starved out of the place. 

The sides and top of the hill are covered with jangal 
intersiiersed with moderate-sized timber] the plateau itself 
is pretty open, being mostly covered with taU grass. 

Close to the Singh Dwk’ is a temple; the temple ia 
built of cut-stono set without cement, remarkably plain, but 
not ugly ; it is sjnall, and is built in the style of tlie temples 
at Wyragarh, that is with a mahamandapa open all round 
to within a couple of feet of the floor ; it is, however, very 
large, being supported by five rows of pillars, the back row 
being pilasters, and one row, the front row, being dwarf 
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pillai'S : ticre arc live pillars in each row ; the temple has 
the ardlia mandapa, the mandapa, the maliamaudapa, and 
the sanctum^ the antarala, if it can he said to exist, being 
sfj[uashed ii]) into non-existence hotween the overgrown! 
inahamandaiia and the sanctum; the sanctum is an usual 
square, and eiishriii.es a statue of Durga slaying the hulfalo 
demon, Gaike9a occupies the centre of the entrance arehi- 
ti'are ; the temple faces east ; the pillars and indeed cvery- 
tliiug here is iierfectly jilaui; the external mouldings are 
hold, hut peculiar and quite jjlaiii ; the material is a coarse- 
grained soft sandstone, easily riihhcd into a white powder ; 
the aanctuBi lias a roof of intersecting squaresi surmounted 
externally hy the usual lower roof ; the teni2ile stands on a 
raised xdatform and the entrance is reached hy steps in 
front. 

Close to the teinjilc is a tank, rather shallow and much 
choked with grass and weeds ; it is named the Taldo, 

The temple is looked after in a negligent sort of way hy 
the Lilplid Chief, who once a year pays it a visit at or just 
after Sivd Ratri ; 1711011 1 left Ld^plid he was being expected, 
and a but had been jint uj) near the temple for hia accom- 
modation. 

Tiic plateau of the hill is not iiihahited; the only accessible 
villages are Bagdara and, by descending I0 the west as I did 
down the face of the cliff, Jduiira; Snrka village is far off to 
the cast and is separated from the fort hy minor hills. 

OnHATTISGHil. 11 , 

From Laiihii I went to Amarkantak ; hut before taking 
leave of Chliattisgarh, it may not he out of ^ilace to refer 
to the legend which domes the name Chliattisgarh from 
thirty-six forts. 

Tlio thirty-six forts are given in the Gazetteer in two 
columns, headed respectively hy Batanpura and Rdyajiura : 
we know now that lv.aya])iira dates from a very recent jicriod, 
and that from the founding of llayajiur the whole of the 
tliirty-six forts have iK'ver been under a single Ruler ; it there- 
fore appears that, even if it be admitted that all the forts 
ivcre under one lluler at any time after the rise of Rdyapura, 
tlic name CUhatlisgarli cannot he ancient ; in short, the legend 
bears on the 1 ‘ucc of it the impress of being an invention, 
for Sirpnr must long have ceased to exist as a jilaco of im- 
portance when ilayajnira rose to eminence, and Sirpnr and 
liharod and llajam and Rhalari have, to say the least, veiy 
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doubtful claims to tlie title of {^arli os fort; doubtless many 
others in the list would, on examination, turn out to have 
equally doubtful claims, but I si^eak now of wbat personal 
knowledge leaves me in no doubt about, I therefore reject 
the legend as a modem mvention to account fox the name. 

The real name is ]iot Cliliattisgarh Imt Chhattisgliar. 
When I was in Bihar, and long hofore I had any\iotion of 
visitiug this district, and I must confess did not even know 
of its existence, I heard a tradition saying that long ages 
ago, about tlie time of Jara^andha, 36 families of Oliaiuars 
(leather- workers) emigrated southwards from JarAsaudha’s 
Icingdom and ostahlished thomselros in a country which after 
them is called Ohhattisgluir. ISTeitlier my inCormants nor I 
at the time know of the existence of a real Chhattisgliar, 
and I looked upon the legend as an idle tale, or at best as 
one ivliich could not be made to apxdy to any known locality; 
in vain I made minute enquiries as to the uames of districts ; 
I got no clue ; here, bowxvcr, is a Ghhattisgarb, south, too, of 
jllagaclha, and, what is of the utmost importance as confirm- 
ing the tradition, inhabited mainly by the Chamdr caste, 
who further sjiealc a dialect which resembles, e^Tii in the 
colloquial terminations and abbreviations, the dialect now 
spoken in Bihar ; and more than this, the very costume of 
the people and their physique arc identical with, and nearly 
similar to, those of Bihar. 

Entering the district from the south-west, the difference 
of the people to the west and to the east of the great fort 
of TipAgarli struck mo irreststihly ; to the west w'cre peo- 
ple speaking tlie Ndgpuri dialect of Hindi, resemhling to 
•some extent the people of Bundelkhand, and to some extent 
the Maharatta-spealdng people in appearance ; and in cos- 
tume, both of men and women, resembling eitlier the Bun» 
delkhanilis or tlie llahoi'attas, the women for the most part 
■^vearing petticoats, or dhotis, rarely the sari as it is worn 
in Bihar, tliofew that do so being laiown as “Purbias” or 
“ eastern” ; to the east of Tipdgarh, my astonishment, and 
not mine alone, but of my servants also (natives of Bihar 
mostly) was extreme in hearuig the familiar language of 
Bihar, and seeing the familiar dress ; the physique, however, 
did uot differ much from those in the adjacent ■western dis- 
trict, but yet the women were perceptibly more delicate both 
in shape and structure of skin; the change was not gradual. 
Two days’ liard march through uninhabited, or at least very 
thinly peopled forest, had suddenly brought my camp from 

voi, VI t. 
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amongst people "witli wliom dealings, owing to unfamiKanty 
mth language, were difficult, to the midst of a people whose 
every word was ^vell understood, and who at once hy lan- 
guage j)rocIaimGd themselves of the same origin as my 
Bihar servants. Througliout the wliole of Chhattisghar, the 
language and costume, as far as I have seen, is the same as 
in Bihar, except near the extreme cast end, where Oriya 
traces begin to appear, and at the extreme noi'th-Avest where 
Bimdilldiandi malces its appearance; the physique of the 
people towards the middle of Ohhattisgarli resembles that of 
the Biliaris, hut especially in the case of women, and lastly 
the people are as hard-working as the jieojde of Bihar, 
proverbially the most laborious in India, and contrast strong- 
ly with the lazy semi-Maharatta people of !Nagpiu’, and 
with the timid and weakly people towards Orissa. It is 
worthy of note also that, although there is no scarcity of 
wheat in the district, the iuliahitants, like the people of Ma- 
gadha or Bihar south of Gauges, use principally rice for 
food. 

When I say that tlic people of Chhattisghar resemble the 
people of Bihar or rather Magadlia, for Bihar has now a 
very wide moaning, Ijlo not moan to imply that either they or 
their prototypes are Aryans ; the mass of the people in Maga- 
dlia are not Aryans, and this is borne out hy the legend which 
makes JaiAsaudha in an emergency invest some of the peo- 
ple, Ills non-Aiyan subjects, with the sacrificial thread ; this 
is not the place, nor am I competent to enter into a discus- 
sion of the question, but I believe it -will hardly he disputed 
that the mass of the people of India are not Aryans, though 
the ruling class, the liigh-caste Brahmans (not the Bhumia 
Bi-ahmans), are ; the Bajputs, there is reason to believe, are of 
Turanian origin, and the mass of the people, ahorigines and 
not the doRcendauts of Aryan immigi'ants, 

AdHIEGARH. 

Close to Amarkantak and about two miles to the north of 
it stands a semi-isolated hill fori known, as Ajmirgarh ; the 
fort stands on a hill at the east end of a spur I'unning out 
from the great Amarkantak range ; the ascent is from the 
west along the spur, and is not very cbfficult ; the hill is 
high, hut (listinotly inferior to the main range in height 
and can be commanded from the opposite liill tops; the 
ascent on other sides is steep, but not impracticable ; the 
walls are of nibble ; there are no distinct gateways, or at 
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least I heard of none ; tradition says the fort ivas never 
completed ; the rock is scarjied near the top hut not through- 
out ; the fort does not occupy the whole of the plateau on 
the hill, hut only the highest portion ; there are no towers 
or bastions and no outworks ; the place is ovorgiwvn vith 
jangal, and there are said to be no architectural remains 
inside, 

AMAHKAmAK, 

Amarkantak enjoys a wide rcj)utalionas the source of the 
Son and of the Narbada Rivers ; here are always to be seen 
liilgrims from various jiarts of Northern India cither going 
to Jagamiath or returning thence, it being usual for them 
to pay a visit to it either on the omrard or return journey ; 
there are very few Dakhinis among the pilgrims to tliis 
place ; it forms the ex1r*emo eastern peak of the Mahikal 
range of hills, and the place is mentioned as early a-s the time 
of Harsha Yikramdditya by his coiitemjDorary the famous 
Kalidasa in his Meghaduta or Cloud Jlessonger ; in his poem 
it is named Auiaralcuta, and from the context which describes 
tlui course of the cloud from Ramagiri east^vards to ‘"Mala’s 
smilmg ground ’* and ** thence sailing north and veering to 
the west on Ainarakuta’s lofty ridges rest,” it is clear tliat 
the liigli ridge of Amarkantak is meant ; it is not necessary 
now to trace the course of the cloud further, though I 
would remark that the famous Ohitrakuta does 

not from tliis 2 ')oein of Kalidasa appear to he anywhere in the 
vichiity of modern Oliitrkot but to be near Amarkantak. 
The objects of veneration at Amarkantak are the statues of 
Narmmada Mdi, the various- Saivic liugams and statues and 
some Vaislmava ones, ■while the holy kund at the head of 
the infant river is considered all-powerful in washing away 
sins. Architecturally, however, there is hut one temple 
deserving of interest, and that is the great deserted one 
known as the Karan Mandir and trathtionally ascribed to 
Karnna Raja. 

As it stands at present, it has the appearance of three dis- 
tinct temples on one large raised platform, but this is due either 
to the great connecting mahamandapa having been destroyed, 
or never completed ; it will be seen &ona the plan that there 
arc three temples disposed on three sides of a square, the fourth 
side being unoccupied, and the platform at that end broken. 
The platform is not a square, but cmciform. following the 
outHiie of the temples, but larger in every way so as to 
leave a bench all round : the projecting corners of the plat- 
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Toi'm at tlie angles o£ tlio three arms of tlie cross arc noiv qiiitc 
meauingle&s, hut if we prolong tlie lines oP tlio 3 temples in 
front of tlie entrances 10 feet, we ^nll find that the innor 
space left permits of a square 25 Peet in width being’ dc^ 
scribed, wliich will leave just the same hoiiclx hotweeii Uh 
Wcolls and the iilatform square, as is now loft by the temples 
between their toalls and the edges of the arms of the cruci- 
f om platform. If, now, we suppose the thickness of the walls 
of this square so described to be the same as that of the 
existing projecting portion of walls or pillars in front oP the 
entrances of the existing temples, or about 3^ Cect, we shall 
Imve a clear square of about 3 8 J feet in the centre as the 
clear space of what "woulcl then be the inahaTnaiidapa ; tlic 
convenient size thus obtained being just wluit would not 
be too large for an overlapping dome, nor yet too small com- 
pared to the size of tlio sanctum, as will bo scon on com- 
parison with other examples of the ordinary type. The toinjfio 
would then consist of three sanctiinisS, three antiiralas each 
10 feet long, a great mahamandapa 18^ or 19 feet square, 
a niandapa equal to the antd/i'ala or 10 feet square, and an 
aradhamandapa rather smaller, and this tcm^xlc would thus 
Le the second specimen of the unique typo of temple wliicli 
exists at MakMai near Mahohd. : although ai. first sight tliis 
type is “widely different from the ordinary typo oj' Eliudu 
temples, yet on examination it is found to ho merely a 
slightly modified form of it, tho window projections of the 
transepts being here replaced by antfiralas on eacli side, and 
the windowa themaelvea replaced by i\, cloov each, opening, 
however, not into the open air, but into a sanctum equal and 
similar to the principal sanctum. The supeib magnificence, 
however, of such a temple wilh its 3 tall and ^^rofusely 
sculptincd lofty towers of graceful outline can only 1)6 
realized by actual sight ; unfortunately, the only complete 
existing example I am aware of at Makfirhai is small, and 
so confined ndtliiii a mass of huts, as to render even a good 
view, embracing the whole, impossible, and a photograph 
impracticable, besides which, that temple is buried under 
accumulations of rubbish to a depth of about six feet. 

This temjfie, therefore, is singularly interesting for iis size 
and design, and it is a thousand pities it novor was completed ; 
the mouldings ai’e hold and elegant, hut perfectly plain, as is 
in fact the whole temple ; tho little carving that exists is con- 
fined to the upper portions of tho towers, and is merely of 
the plain horse- shoo type, of which a fine example is the 
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smaller Jain temple at Khajurillidj but here it is not so rich 
nor so deep, and portions are even merely marked Avitli tlie 
chisel ill outline and not cut, proving that the tom]ilG has 
been left unfinished; the trij)lo row of plain projecting 
blocks over the liasement mouldings were no doidit intended 
to he cut into statues as at Khajurdha; some of the blocks 
have even a little niimoaning shallow cai'ving on them, either 
the first outlines of statues for the guidance of tlie sculptors, 
or attempts of some after age at complotion of the temple. 

Tire towers rise up with a curved outline ; the curve is not 
of the type of the Sripiu’ brick temjile or the Barhkar type 
of Bengal; it is of the Khajurdha or Northern India type, 
A disensbion of the types will he found in a separate piaper i 
here it is enough to notice the type of the tower as one more 
of the evidences wliieli places this temple within tlio Northern 
or rather Ccmtral India class, and not among the eastern class 
of temples ; the projeoting entrance in fi’ont lias, as usual, 
the projecting gable roof which here is straight-sided ancl 
not curved, as is sometimes the case ; there is the usual 
small entrance in it, vertically over tlie great entrance into 
the sanctum hcloAv, and giiung access to the chamber over 
the flat roof of the sanctum, for here, as elsewhere, univer- 
sally, in stone temples, the simctimi has an inner roof of 
intersecting squares ivithiu tlie tower roof. Internally the 
temples are perfectly plain ; the material is a coarse, hard 
reddish conglomerate; the architraves of all the sanctuma 
have the lotus as a symbol carved on the centre; the 
principal sanctum once had a statue, as there are fragments 
of Avluat I suspect was the pedestal or shighasan still in situ ; 
now, hoAveyer, a large hngam and arglia are set up in the 
centre ; the arglia is clumsily set into the floor ; it is broken 
oil the left and fiorth side ; a gargoyle projects from the 
outer face of the tower to let out the Avator of hljations; the 
gargoyle does not deliver the water openly, but resting on a 
clAvarf holloAv pillar and pierced Avith an outlet at tlie bottom 
over the liollow of the pillar it delivers the water into the 
holloAv of the pillai*, and thence underground aivay to a 
distance ; tills is the only sanctum that has this gargoyle, the 
others are Avithout outlets for Avater ; they also now eushi'iue 
lingams set in arglias, but I doubt if suoh wasiheii' original 
purpose. 

Tills is the oldest existing temple in the place | it is 
deserted, or, to speak more correctly, neglected; a few pilgrims 
Ausit it and place offerings of flowers on the Saivic emblems, 
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hut tliGy are rare; the body of pilgrims do not visit it^ at 
least mth offerings. 

No. 2 . — ^Two hundred feet to the north of this is a half- 
ruined tcmplei consisting simply of a cell with a portico ; the 
portico is supported on sixteen pillars, or rather fourteen 
pillars and two pilasters at the jambs of the entrance to the 
sanctum; the portico is roofed in compartments; each com- 
partment of the roof in the outer row has over it a small 
chamher, and in the inner row two such, one over the other, 
thus the external f onn of the entire roof is a pyramid ; the 
chambers have not, or rather were not meant to have, entrances, 
and were only the constructive expedients used in order to 
give to the root, externally, the appearance of a large pyra- 
midal roof of the style over the Varalia or Nandi temples 
of Khajnraha; the tower roof over the sanctum lias fallen 
in ; the sanctum had the inner roof of overlapping, not in- 
tersecting, squares : the temple faces east. Graiie 9 a is carved 
over the entrance ; the temple is greatly more recent than 
the great Karniia temple, and both material and execution 
are coarse; mortar lias been used sparingly, hut whether 
originally or subsequently by way of rcijair, I cannot 
certainly tell. 

To the east of this temple is a great oblong rubldc and 
mortar building used probably for the acconiinodation of 
pilgrims, now roofless and deserted ; it was in two stories, and 
some of the wooden beams still exist. 

Nos. 3y di S, — To the north of this are three small temples 
ill a line ; these are very small and consist of only a coll each 
with small tower roof ; the central one is enveloped in a hat tree ; 
all of them face west ; inside the southmost one, is a statue 
of Ilara Gaiiri; in one is a seated cross-legged figure oC Sivd 
with his hands at breast, forming the symbol of the yoni as 
at Seorinarayau; the figiu’o has long pendulous ears with great 
earrings in them ; the entrance sill has sculptured ou the 
centre an indecent representation of the female emblem. 

No. 6. — To the west of these is a large temple facing north, 
ascribed to the Blioiislas ; it is well plastered over, hut not 
whiteivashed ; to the ivest of this is another similar facing 
east ; the two are joined together, forming a single temjile 
by being made to open into a common mandapa, wdioso en- 
trance faces east; Ganc 5 a is over the doorway at easl end; 
in the west sanctum is a four- armed stalue, as also in the 
bouth one ; the statues are fine ones. 
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No, 7, — To the north of tliis is another large temple ; the 
mandapa or hall roofed as described for No, 2 temple ; the 
hall is open all round to mthin a couple of feet of the floor 
and is supported on sixteen pillars, pilasters and dwarf pillars, 
of which only foiu aro entire pillars ; the bench running 
round has a Bloping hach-rest as at 'Wyingarh; the temple 
faces east, and has Gancga sculptmnd over doorway. 

No. 8. — To the east of tliis is a small half-ruined temple, 
consisting of only a cell and an antdrala ; the mandapa has, 
probably, disappeared long ago ; this temple is probably old, 
judging from the execution, style and weathering of the 
stone ; it faces north ; the sanctum contains a four-armed 
female statue, said to represent Narhada Mai ; the female 
has for head-dress a tall tiara shaped like the tower roofs of the 
temple. She has two bearded munis on two sides; she has now 
only three arms left, the fourth haring been broken, short off ; 
one holds a chaplet, one (the left lower) holds a water jar or 
milk can, and the loft (upper) holds a lotus ; on the pedestal, a 
bearded man is seated in the centre with two females fan- 
ning him with oliauris, one on each side ; the execution of 
the statue and the' design are very good ; it w^as pohslied and 
still retains the polish ; the material is a dark stone with 
somewhat of a green tinge, hut almost black; the upper 
portion of the slab above the liead has been broken and 
no longer exists, so tliat we lose the exquisite tracery that 
must have emTchecl it and encircled the statue as in a frame ; 
only two flying figures now remain as remnaiiis of the upper 
portion. 

No. 9, — A lmost touching this temple and to its east, is an- 
other temple quite ruined, leaving the hack wall and portions 
of side walls of the sanctum alone standing ; the temple is 
similar in material, appearance and execution to the one last 
described; it faces cast, and enshrines a four-armed male statue 
fuUy equal to the four-ai'med female statue in the last temple 
in excellence ; the statue is now known as the statue of the Son 
Eiivcr God, hut it i& undeniably one of Vishnu, holding in 
the foiu’ hands the sankh, the chakra, the gada and the lotus ; 
to render assurance doubly sure, the fish and tortoise axe 
sculptured on either side of the head ; the pedestal has a 
figure similar to the seated crossed-legged figures of Seorina- 
rayan, and which I have there • shewn to be Siva. This is 
curious, and I can give no explanation of it. Perhaps it is 
only meant to show the subordination of Siva to Vvishnu ; 
the material and execution of the statue and its polish are 
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similar to those of the last statue, and altogether this statue 
is a Tciy flue specimen of Indian sculpture. 

These two temples are the only ones that can be ascrihed 
to an age, rivalling, if not sui’i)assmg, that of the JIarnna 
temple ; both, however, are too ruined to he of any use as 
illustrations of architectural art. I would, from the style of 
sculpture, assign to these temples an age little inferior to 
those of tho leniplcs of Sirpur and equal to the great Yaish- 
jiavic, or jutlier, as I understazid it, the Aditya hriok temple 
of Seorinavayan. 

10 , — To the east of this is a large temple of Mahadeva 
similar to No. 7 temple. 

Ah, JJ.— To the north of No. 8 temple is a small jnodern 
slnine. 

Ah, 13 , — ^Th the north-west of this is a group of recently 
erected temples consisting of a central chliatri with two pairs 
of eharanas, or foot prints, seul])iurod ou stone in tho centre’, 
the suiTOunding temples arc four in unmher containing statues 
of Hmiuinhn, Gane^a, a coarsely exec-utecl figure of Sivd seated 
as at Scoriiidrayan, and one of the four-armed YiiJhnu, the last 
a fine statue and prohahLy borrowed I'roin some older temple. 

Ah. 13 — ^To the weal of this is a small modern shrine. 

No. 14 . — At the north-cast corner of No. 12 group is a 
small temple facing north of Mahadeo, with horse-shoe arched 
doorways. 

Near ihe north end of this group of temples are the 
remains o£ a reservoir with pakka sides, winch must once 
have been the holy kmid of Narbadfi, the gimmd slopes from 
a short \\'ay beyond Naja Karnna's temple; northwards, 
near the great tenrplo, and to its north, in the hhink 
apace oi 200 icet already noticed, may hare been the 
first and original holy rcservw; the ground is low and 
favorably situated for the formation of a reservoir, hut 
I saw no traces of palcka walls, which most proljahly are bu- 
ried beneath tho soil; then comes the mass of temples noticed, 
and then tho reservoir now mentioned. It is now nearly full 
of earth, hut there is a little ^vator in it still in the hollows, 
and the earth inside is soft and evidently the accumulated 
deposit of a long time ; it is now entirely disused, as indeed it 
must be, being almost dry, 

13ey(jn(l this reservoir are the recent groups of tomjfles, 
beginning witli a solitary stuccoed small modem tc]n])lG ; to 
the north-west of this, about 200 feet dLstant, a similar one, 
and another 200 feet to the north-cast of this one, is a largo 
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temple facing cast, and close to it another similar one ; to 
the north of these is tlio present lioly kund, or reservoir, with 
flights of steps and masonry revetments. Tliis kund, as may l^c 
ex^jected, is inll of particnlaiiy dirty water, loaded as it is 
with the moral and j)hysical filth from iiuinherlcss pilgrims ; 
a small triclvling stream issues from a hole in the west wall 
of the re.seryoir and runs westwards, this is the Narbada, 
which tivo miles further, falls over the descent of sevouty 
root in what is Icnown as the Kapila Dliaid. 

In the rcservoli’ are three temples, or chhatris, one on four 
pillars open all round] all small, and all recent; on tlio 
cast banka of the reservoir, are two small dirty temples, and 
behind them a third small hut old temple, neglected and 
rnined, but yet the finest of this group. 

To the ivest of the reservoir are two temples, with fretted 
arches in the veranda ; these are quite modern. 

On the northern banks of the reservoir are three small old- 
looking half-mined temples, like the mined one to the east ; 
close to these is a small chanhntra with a lingam on top ; to 
the east oC the. cliaubiitra is a modern small temple facing 
east ; hetween this temple and the chaubutra is the main 
flight of steps leading doirn into the kimd to the south, 
and leading up to tlie holy temples on the north ; tlie road 
is paved throughout, and is flanked to the ivest by eight 
small temjdcs containing a mixture of Yaislmavic and Saiidc 
hlatnes. Among the miscellaneous fragments on this side 
is a much worn uisoription in a half-ruined small tcmplcj ; 
a fine statue, three feet high, of an elephant] and a fragment 
of a horse tivo feet high ] to the east of the road are mins 
of temples and two half-mined ones, containing statues of 
file seated cross-legged type, and forming with the hands the 
fonmlo symbol ] one of these is inscrihedin modern charac- 
ters as Nardyaiia ! So that ivlien the inscription was cut, 
the statue was regarded as that of Narayaiia ; the characters 
however, are modern ; it is in one line, of which the first 
portion is mutilated ] as far as can he made out it reads Sam- 
tusi Narayaua. 

The other inscriptions, besides the one on the steps, on 
the chaubutra, and the broken slab, arc ; one on a statue 
known as the Hewa Nayak statue in the chatri in the tanle ; 
this is a statue of Sivd ndth the liands at breast forming the 
fc'inale symbol ; it is inscribed in modem characters Eanijfira 
Sri Itimkigata, which is translated usually into Banjfi,ra— Sii 
llewd Nayak; it is evidently the gift of a Eanjfira; one 
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on a siimiat statne in a small temple much worn, is merely 
a record of a worshipper; an inscrii^tion in three and a half 
lines on a similar statue, in one of tlie small temples, is 
dated Samvat 923 and reads Srimad Batna purccha, &o., &o. 
Tasya Nardyana Nondmasta Nrivanushi Bajjena Tasya- 
yam Barita Murtti Soarup Malatulyata. 

It would appear from Spilshury's account in the J. A. S., 
Vol. IXj that this statue used to be pointed out as of Bewd 
Baick some years ago— 1 quote the i‘>assag'C. On the Boor 
of an open temple is a sinfill imago uBieh the Pandits assured 
me was that of Beuu Kaick, a Banjara, to whom the goddess 
appeared in a dream and directed him to clear the site of 
the present kund, tlien a dense mass of hamhoo jangal. The 
date S. 923 is very plain.” , It need hardly he added that 
this inscription has notliiag to do with Bewd Ndick, nor is 
any other ; the one usually read as BewdNaick’s is an inscrip- 
tion hy a Baujdrd, hut it is not dated and is in modern 
characters, and the name is not Bewd Ndick. One inscription 
on a male statue armed until sword and sliield is much worn, 
hut is evidently a salutation to a deity ; it 02 )ens with “ Pra- 
iiamati” and ends with Matd it is only one short line. 

At the head of the roadway stands the great donhle temple 
of Narbada Mdi. This temple consists of two sanctums 
opposite each other, facing east and west and opening into a 
common jiillared hall ; of course I was not allowed to go in, 
hut I am told that the eastern temple enshrines a female four- 
armed statue, like the one described in No. 8 temple, 
while the oppowite one enshrines a female four-armed statue 
hearing a child ; both temples arc thickly covered with 
idaster, hut notwithstanding this I have a strong suspicion that 
the west one alone of the two is old, though not very old. 

Behind tiles e are two small temples, half -mined, complet- 
ing tliis group. 

Behind, and to the north of this group, flows tlio Savitri 
Nala ; this nala is the real source of the Narbada, as, where 
it joins the rivulet issuing from the kund, it is both larger 
and carries down a larger volume of water ; it also drains a 
greater hasin above tlic junction that the rivulet issuing from 
the kund docs; the latter, indeed, only receives the drainage 
of an extent of country about f mile long and about mile 
broad, while the latter drains a very much larger area, the 
whole in fact, of the plateau to the east of the sacred temples, 
which, is higher than the pBalean on which the temples are 
situated. On its notbern hanks are three small old-Iooldng 
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temples but of no particular interest; tliese arc in a line with 
the temples debcribed before. About J mile flue east of the 
group of boly temples, and in. tlie drainage basin of tlic Savitii 
Nala, is a solitaiy lialf-ruiued temple standing at tbe foot of 
the liiglier plateau. Close to it is a small mound of riiius of 
a small temple, and a few yards off a sballow pool, wbieli 
once, liowever, must IiaA'c been miicli larger ; this place is said 
to bare been tlic place Avberc ]\Iallcaudco Ttislii (Marlcandcya ?) 
Hislii j)erformcd his ta2)asya. 

Tbe SaAutri Nala, above its jnnetion with the Narbadd, 
and at a pomt just o^pAOsitc to the cast of tbe boly kund, is 
joined by another nala Avliicli drains the jdatcau to the S.- 
S.-IS. and S.AY. of flie mainbmnoli ; liowcwer it is tlie Savitri 
Nala which comes from tbe east, the so>called Narbada, above 
its jnnetion with the Savitri Nala, is merely a tributary of 
the Santri. 

Tbe legend of the marriage of the Son and the Narbadd, 
and the treachery of the Pboliila, are well knoAm and need not 
here he repeated ; the pujaris of the temples here point to a 
mnall rivnlet wliioh falls down a sheer precipice of some 
250 feet about 2 miles east of the kund as the Son ; but tliis 
is clearly wrong ; the rivulet Avhich they call the Son really 
falls into the rivulet Avhich is crossed in coming from Pendra 
to Amarkantak and which is a tributary of the great Mabd- 
nadi and runs soutli-cast. It is separated by a long stretch of 
undulating country and scA'^eral ridges from the drainage 
basin of the Son. A fQw miles (3 or 4) from tliks place are 
said to he extensive oaves in tlie rock at the sj^ot Avhere the 
nuptials of the Son aud the Narbada ivere to have been con- 
summated. In these caves the Narbadd is said to have enjoyed 
herself m dances aud revels with her attendant maidens. As, 
however, I could got nothing beyond a vague rumour of the 
existence of these oaves, and no one seemed to Imow their 
exact location, I could not visit them even if they exist, 
Avliich I doubt. 

The Brahmans of Amarkantak, however, are fuUy aware 
of the i)liysical difEcnlty in the AA"ay of identifying the riv- 
ulet they call the source of the Son with the ATidtable Sou, 
and get over it by imaginiiig a miraculous disappenrance 
of the rivulet under ground, and its still more miraculous re- 
appearance at the sjjot where the Son first sees the light. 
When they thus ascend into the region of miracles, it is 
hopeless to tiy and follow them. 
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SON MUNBA, 

Tlie real source of the Sou is, however, at Sou MimtU he- 
twreii Pciidra and Keiida ; here is a long narrow valley 
between two jjarallel undulating ridges wliich finally meet 
about two miles south of the spot where the present 
road crosses the valley; this valley is marshy, and con- 
tains a succession of stagnant water; at tlio 

point where the road crosses it, is a small banli of ma- 
sonry with soix'ral fragments of statues, some imbedded 
in its Avails, others lying loose and heaped up on a 
small cliaiibutra close by. The banli coiitains dirty, green, 
stagnant water, but is conventionally considered as the 
source of the Son, though really the line of marshy pools 
extends a long flistaiico np tlie valley above tlie bauli. 
There is no doubt a temple once stood here, but whether 
Vahlmavic or Saivic it is dillicult to tell, as the fragments 
will answer for both ; possibly two tomjdes united. 

The female staine spoken of as being in the great temple, 
and which bears a child, is said to he the real statue of Nar- 
bada Mai, notAvithstanding that the child is an evident in- 
consistency Avith the fail' fame of the holy river goddess as a 
virgin deity. The aborigines iGonds) haA'^o a curious le- 
gend, iudigjiantly denied by the Brahmans, to explain the 
presence ol‘ the child. The legend relates that when the river 
goddess Avas enjoying herself in the caves near the so-called 
rails of the Son, described above, the river god Avas himself 
also present, the maidens Avith their queen disported them- 
selves AAaked, and permitted impropxieVics AAdneh resulted in 
the goddess giAUng birth to a cliild. The legend is evidently 
based on the Jirahimnical legend and may be dismissed as a 
late invention. 

There is, boAveA’‘or, a different legend little known, which 
may l3e founded on an actual fact. The legend says tliat 
once upon a time, long ago, there Avas a gAvalin Ihing at 
jlmarkantak ; she had a beautiful daughter named Narbada, 
Avliose duty it Avas, daily, to carry her father's Ijreakfast to 
liim in tiic fields Avlierc he tended iiis cattle ; on the road aa^s 
the aathdn of a Jogi, and the gM on her way to, or back 
from, her father, used daily to si^eud some time in the Jogi’s 
company. This continued for a long time, but at last the 
giii killed herself^ for some unexplained reason ; the G ogi 
used to drink iiifusion of bliang; one day Avbile in the act of 
drinking he heard of tho death of the poor girl, the caip of 
bliaug stuck to his month, he could not swtdlow^ the iurivsion, 
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find ho (lied ; a stream of water issued from liis throat winch 
is tho Narbada, A more jirobablc yariatiou in the version 
is that the girl hnding hemelf likely to hccome a mother^ 
eoniniitted siiicido by throvdug herself over the falls of 
Kapila Dhardj lienee the river in which she died has been 
named after her. The legend is indignantly denied by the 
Brahmans, hut is cuiTcnt among the Gonds. 

DFANPUE, 

About 6 miles to the noiTh of Pendra, are tho ruins of 
Bhanpur, from where munerous atones, statues and ancient 
fragments are being, and have long been brought to Pendra, 
which is the head- quarters of the Pendra Chief ; the ruins 
are very extensive, covering nearly 4 square miles of ground ; 
tho great mass of the ruins are, however, compressed within 
an area of barely half a s(jiiare mile. 

On approaching the rmns, the first object of interest is 
tho great tank known as the Bhautara tank ; hero are several 
Cragments of sculpture ; the tank is large, and has very clear 
ivater. 

Half a mile to the north of the tank arc several low 
mounds scattered about in scrub jaugal ; the fii’st group con- 
sists of the ruins of 6 temples ; half a mile to the west of 
this is a group of ruins of 4 temples, besides several smaller 
detached or isolated slwines close hy ; to the north of these is 
fli long chain of tanks ; these look vastly like the remains, 
filled up at intervals across, of a long moat, which once sur- 
rounded the city ; immediately on the opposite hanks of the 
line of tanks, is a long range of low natural rugged hillocks, 
like a line of artificial earthen ramparts, several of wHch 
are covered with mounds of ruins j one consists of a group of 4 
temples, all large ones ] of these, most, if not the wdiolc, appear 
to have been Jain; not far from these is the tank knouui as 
Sobhndth, on the margin of wliich are collected numerous 
Jain fragments ; the banks of ilie tanlc are covered with an 
uninterrupted chain of ruins; there arc Brahmaiiical frag- 
ments also to he seen lying about, hut not among the ruins 
in the vicinity of tliis tank ; this portion of the city appears 
clearly to have been exclusively Jain. 

Among the ruins mentioned before, Bralimanical statues 
are to he seen ; the tank close to the ruins of the first group 
is called ICatha tala6. 

The temples were of brick and stone, and also exclusively 
of stone ; the hricka used measure more than 14 inches long, 
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more than 9 inches witlc and about 2^ or a little more in 
thiclmess; they aro like the bricks at Sirpm’. 

There are no traditions wliatovcr. The ruins now are so 
utterly denuded of all squared aird dressed stone that could 
he used up^ and of all statues, aud even of bricks, t1iat it is 
impossible to toll their a^’o ; the mounds hayc actually been 
dug into, to extract all the possible iisctul blocks that could 
he obtained; it is said, however, that the extent of ruins is 
very great, and no one knows or can j)(>mt out all the 
mounds that exist, as they arc all in dense seruh jangal ; 
those that have been discovered and utilized are, of course, 
accessible, but if others exist, they arc iuaceessible. As, how- 
ever, the only communicative villager I could find assured 
me that aometimea a fresh mound is stumbled upon by the 
village herdsmen or cow-boys, I think it probable, that tlierc 
may still bo imtouclied mounds in the deeper recesses of the 
scimb jangal ; the whole of the ruins arc scattered on a wide 
magnificent plain with gentle uudnlations ; tlie plain is, how- 
ever, covered udth thorny seruh. 

The only means of judging of the age of the temples here, 
now left on the sj^ot, (i. e.) by the .sculp toes, shew, that 
they are far more recent than the Sirpur ones. I should 
assign them to a i^eriod not earlier than the 9th century of 
our era. 

PIPAHIA ATO ANTJPPTJB. 

At Piparia, about a mile to the S.-E. of Auuppiir, are the 
remains of several small temples — consisting of single cells 
of a small size ; the sites alone are now marked by the stones, 
the temj>les, as structiu'es, having ceased to exist. There is 
a biggish tank close to, and to the S.-E. of Anuppur, on 
tlie margin of which are several ruins of temples, or rather 
the stones that once belonged to temples ; no traces of the 
temples now exist beyond the sites marked by the stones, 
several of which are imbedded in the trunks and roots of 
pipar and other trees. 

There arc some statues in the vdllago, hut of no interest. 

SAMANTPUE. 

A mile and half to tbo north of Anuppur is the small vil- 
lage of Samantpur ; hero is a small temple, hut I infer 
from the shallow style of carving on the entrance to the 
pnetum, and on the four central pillars, that the temple 
is not very old; the rest of the temple is quite plain, 
the entrance faces ea.st, and has Gane^a sculptured on 
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the top sill ; the pillars at the sides of the entrance of the 
sanctum have sculptured on them warriors on chariots, chawn 
each hy two horses ; the warriors arc armed ivith hows and ar^ 
rows ; the wheels of the chariot appear solid ; one of the com- 
partments contains the figure of an elephant and rider ; the 
rider sits on an elevated seat on the elephant and is evidently 
drmiig the elephant ; he appears a person of rank; an attend- 
ant sits hehmd shading him with anurnhYelia', pcrhixps the 
sculpture represents ludra on bis jViravat. 

The mandapa, or hall, is open all round to within a couple 
of feet of the floor ; the central pillars arc rather curious, 
and are shewn in plate 

JAMUI. ' 

At Jamui, 3 miles from Sohdgpur, ai^e the mins of tw'O 
small temples under a couple of fine mahna trees. One was 
Saivio, and the arglia and Hngam still exist entire. The 
other was Vaislmavio, shewn by a statue of Yislmu and Lak- 
shmi on Garud ; this is a fine piece of soulptiu’e, it is -3 feet 
high and 2 broad. There are no traditions. 

SIKGHPUR. 

Singhpur contains some ancient remains, and was visited 
by Captain Spilsbury, who says that there were some 
fine sculptiu’es there, brought, it is said, from "Urjollee, 
akoa or two distant.” The temple, he continues, from which 
they were procured, must have been a magnificent one; 
there are also the remains of a palace, the pillars of 
which were also brought from UrjoUee (J. A. S. Vol. IX). 
I regret that I was not aware of this when I passed close 
to Singhpur from Anuppur. I could easily have gone vid 
Singhpur to Sohdgpur if I had known that there was any 
thing of interest to he seen ; my own inquiries, however, shewed 
me that there was nothing ancient there. 

sohAgptjr. 

Sohdgpur is a large place and the head-quarters of a 
Suhah: the modern city consists of a collection of huts 
disposed in the form roughly of a great cross, of which the 
palace occupies nearly the centre ; the palace is a hetero- 
genous mass of buildings disposed round an open courtyard ; 
the whole is built partly of brick and partly of stone, 
the latter being almost entirely taken from older struc- 
tures ; all the pillars employed, and there are many both 
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in tlie lower and uj^per storeys, are exclusively taken 
from ancient temples, and, as may be expected, are oC very 
varying forms and dimensions. I coidd only see them from a 
distance, as the Chief’s zeiianah is located in the i^alace, and, of 
coiu'se, all close approach to it is out of the q^nestion. Inde- 
pendently of tliis, however, my presence in Soliagpur, now 
apartot the Raja of Rewah’s dominions, was looked upon sus- 
piciously, and pai'wanas, or passports, were demanded from 
such of my servants as had gone to the city to search for in- 
scriptions and remains of antiqiiity ; not liaving any passports 
or pai’Wanas I thought it expedient not to prosecute my in- 
quiries too zealously, or slieAv myself more than was absolutely 
iieccssaiy to the odicials of the local Snhah. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in "getting an impression of one line of insorqdioii under 
a statue huilt into the interior face of the wall of the palace 
courtyard ; the statue is a twelve-armed seated female ; on top 
is a seated naked figaire; at the foot there is a bird as aymhol ] the 
female holds in her right hands a battle axe, a sword, a chakra, 
a trisul ; the other two hands being broken, in her left she 
holds also a sword, a olnh, a how, tho rest being broken ; over 
her head the expanded hood of a naga forms a canopy. The 
inscription is illegible. The scnl])ture is evidently Jain. 

There is, close to it, a fine Jain lion pedestal, and another 
Jain figure ; there are some other uninteresting sonlptures ; the 
execution is fam, the stone being a smooth, close-grained 
black stone. 

Outside the entrance are two lage figures of Gaue5a, one of 
vei’y fair execution, and several Jain statues. 

The ancient city, however, was about a mile to tlic S.-E. of 
the present city. Here stands one temple tolerably entire, of 
wliioh the accompanying plates udll give tlie architectural 
details ; it is an unnsnally large temple, in the style of iho 
temples of Khajuralia, and among them, it rcseml)les most 
the small ruined temple kiio^vn as Jabar, close to the group 
of Jain temples there. 

The plan shews a square sanctum with pilastors at the 
corners, supporting the inner vQof of intorseoiing squares i 
these pillars are plain square ones, ornamented with mouldings 
and bracket capitals in the usual way, but arc higher than 
usual, and suited to the size of tho sanctum wherein they 
are placed ; in front of the sanctum is the antarala, and in 
front of it, the great mahainandapa j this is roofed by a dome 
of overlapping stones disposed in concentric circles, each 
fretted and coved, hut without the seated ataiuea in each 
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fretted rcce&s tlial confers on tlie roof at Pali its peculiar 
richness ; the roof has tumhlcct in partially. Tlio dome rests 
on eight double pilasters, the corners of the scpiaro niandapa 
being cut off by architraves diagonally between the proper 
pilasters j from the octagon ilius formed by the architraves 
rises the chcular dome ; the pilasters are square, but richly 
carved, and indented at the angles; they rest on high 
massive bases, which confer dignity on them, and are crowned 
by the usual corbelled cruciform capitals. Prom the pro- 
jecting arms of the corbelled caps rise female figures sup- 
porting, as it were, the lowest circle of the dome ; the effect is 
very pleasmg, as it is evident that the figures roaUy have no 
weight to hear, nor are the disposition of the Hmhs such as to 
denote that they are bearing a weight ; they look like girls 
in frolic ^u’etending to support the roof; in short, they look 
exactly what they are, mere ornaments, and as such are vei*y 
pleasing; three of these alone exist now. 

On the two sides of the mahamantlaj^a are openings 
loading into or on to the projecting windows with scats and 
back-rests, as in the temples at Khajur^h^i ; on both sidcvS, 
however, the windows have suif erecl much. The northern win- 
dow has the bottoms of its outer pillars, one at each end, crushed 
and worn to such an extent, that the pillar may now fairly 
be said to be resting on a point, and tlio wonder is that the 
point has not yet been omshed, nor the pillar thrown out of 
its perpendicular, but the destruction of this window cannot 
be far distant ; at present, the vibration produced even by a 
man walking in the niahaniandapa is distinctly felt in the 
tottering pillars with their superincumbent roof. 

In front of the mahamandapa is a chamber which answers 
to both mandapa and ardha maiidapa ; it is not open on the 
sides, and its roof rests ou whole pilasters, not dwarf pillai’s. 
The roof is of intersecting squares. 

The temple faces cast. On the architrave over the entrance 
into the sanctum is sculptured an eight-amied male figure; over 
this arcliitrave is another on which a Ganeja is sculptured. 
I am not aware of any eight-armed male god among the Hindus, 
but the figure of Gane$a with the argha inside is conclusive 
evidence of its Saivio origin ; it appears to me, however, that 
the original floor of the sanctum had at one period been 
overlaid by a fresh layer of stone, which has been cut to 
fit the cui’ve of the argha; if this layer, as I conjecture, 
has really been jmt on afterwards, I can see no reason 
for it, except the circumstance that corrosion has so act- 
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ed on the lower part of the walls, that some of the 
stones have hcen nearly eaten through, and the second layer 
may hare heon meant to Mtle the unsightly stones and to 
add to the strength of the hidlding. The corrosion or scaling 
off appears due to an inherent defect in the stone itself, as 
almost the whole of the coarse-grained reddish stone has thus 
suffered, ivhethor in the floor or on the tower ; at the same 
time the deeper-colored, close-grained, pnrxflish red atone of 
the statues does not appear to have suffered much, though it 
must he noticed that they are mostly protected by coats of 
plaster and whitewash. 

The great tower is of very elegant shape, and rises up with 
a gentle graceful curve, most nearly approacMng in form the 
curves of the towers of the Jain group of temples at 
Khajur^h4j and of the temple known as J abaT ; it is orna- 
mented by clusters of similar- shaped towers, smaller, rising 
up along its faces and angles to varying and progressively 
increasing heights, thus giving it the ap2)earance of rising tip 
tlu’ough a great forest of similar smaller towers; it is oro-wned 
with file amalaka in the usual way ; the tower is adorned 
exteriorly by deep rich moulding at the base, surmounted 
by two tiers of large and one tier of smaller statues, like the 
temples of the Jain group at Kliajurdrha ; above these, tlio 
faces and facets of the tower are ornamented by the horse- 
shoe typo of sculpture used in the Jain temiiles mentioned 
before, the comers, her© aa there, being broken up into a 
series of compartments by deep lines ; the resemblance is, in 
short:, complete, with only a difference of size and of the 
heights to nfiicli the surrounding attached tower pilasters are 
allowed to rise up on the sides of the main tower, 

The antdrala is roofed as usual by a gable-ended roof 
projecting from the main front face of the tower ; the gable 
form is, however, broken up into numerous steps; the 
entrance into the inner upper chamber over the sanctum 
exists, but there arc here, in addition to the front entrance, 
two side openings in the projecting sides of the gable roof 
projection. 

The form of the roof of the mahamandapa externally pro- 
bably resembled that of the Jabar temiile ; it is now broken ; 
the windows probably had roofs, rising up to points as usual, 
and so probably had the portico. 

The sculpture is much hi tlie style of tlio Khajuralid 
aciilptiires; there arc very gross obscenities, hut they arc placed 
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in rGtirecl corners ; figures of women purposely exposing them- 
selves are, lioT^ever, very mimoi-ous ; the sculptures and the 
whole temple have had i’ex)eafced coats of wliitewasli, and the 
hollows still retain the layers of whitewash. 

Internally, the walls are perfectly plain, sculpture being 
used solely on the pillars, roofs, and on the dooi'Avay to the 
sanctum ; this last is profusely sculptured ; the central figure 
over the doorway is au eight-armed male, holding in Ms right 
hands a trident, a mala, a figure like an hour-glass (JM) 
with a noose, and one hand empty; in his left he holds 
a sword, a skull fixed on a pole, one hand broken, and one 
empty ; on liis sides are on one side Brahma and his wife, 
on the left Yishnu and his wof e ; the coueluding figm’es on 
this richly seulptiu'ed ai'ohitrave being Parvati and Graneja. 

In minuteness and profusion of sculpture the doorway 
will rival any that I Imow of. 

Over the doorway, a plain, deep and broad architrave 
having cracked, two extra pillars have been put up with the 
intention of supporting it ; the pillars, however, do not reach 
so bigli, and now stand doing no good, but effectually 
hiding the rich sculpture on the sides of the doorway. 

Three different kinds of stone have been used in building 
this temple, a red, a yellomsh, and a purple sandstone ; the 
red is the worst, and everywhere peels off ; the yellow is 
soft, but does not scale off as if attacked by saltpetre like 
the red ; the purple appears the hardest, but it also suffers 
from the weather. 

This temple is, on the whole, a very fine example of its 
land, and well deserving study. 

There is a silly tradition of some European surveyors 
having dug \xp the sanctum of the temple for treasure, with 
which they decamped; the story is clearly an invention, and 
may be msmissed with the remark that, wherever it is 
possible to ascribe acts of vandalism to Europeans, the inhab- 
itants very generally do so, 

This temple is the only standing one ; its age cannot, 
from its style both of building and sculpture, date beyond 
the Khajurahdj temples ; and among them, from the resem- 
blance of the constructive and ornamental features _ of its 
mahamandapa to those of the Kunwar Math near Khajm^abd, 
I should ascribe them both to about the same period. Masons’ 
marks in late medisnval letters hi, Jee^ ri, setd, show that 
this temple is certainly not so old as the older of the great 
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Kliajui'dlid temples. I ascriLe this temple to the end of tlie 
eleventh century. 

To the east of this temple, over a large plain, arc nmner- 
oiis ruins, or rather mounds, whence eyery stone that could 
he used, or was needed for the modern city, has been, and is 
being, taken away. I counted eight groups of temples, of 
wliich two were certainly Jain; a statue lyiug near one of them 
has inscrihed the words Bvi OJiandra in deep characters ; the 
temples therefore do not date to a period hoyond the tenth 
century or thereabouts, and may be later ; this statue has 
the antelope symbol ; one other statue “was inscribed on the 
pedestal, but the sharpening of tools on it has worn away 
erery letter ; two groups of temples were A^aislmayic, tw^o 
others Saivic, the remammg two are doubtful. 

Tlie largest group to the west consists of a gi*eat tem- 
plo, with a courtyard and numerous small temples surround- 
ing it ; it was perhaps a monastery, or a temple with a 
eom’tyai’d smu’ounded hy cells, as at Arang and Bhoraghat, 
but square, not circularly disposed. To the oast of the 
temple and its courtyard was a bauli out through into the solid 
rook ; this hauli had a descent from the monastery side. On 
the opposite side of the courtyard was another bauli with a 
descent from the couityard also, so that this temple was well 
provided with water, 

To the north of this are two groups, one with a well, cut 
through the solid rock, the uppermost three or four feet iu 
depth being built square with out-stone, and the well below 
this depth being, as usual, circular ; this was a small group 
consisting of not more than two or tluee small temples. 

The other ginup possesses a circular well, lined with stone 
cut to shape accurately; the well is surrounded by the ruins 
of some five small temples. 

Between these two groups and a little to the south is a 
small solitary mound, near which are the Jain statues, one 
of wliich is inscribed outlie back, and has been noticed. 
To the south-west of this is the great group of Jaiu temples 
ah’cady described. To the south-east is another large group, 
in wMch is a female statue, many-armed, with a seated 
figure on the top, over the head of the female ; the seated 
figure is one of a Jain hierarch, but I could not determine 
wbiob. 

To the east of this is a rivulet, the hanks of which are 
hterally lined ivith ruins of temples. Of three groups on its 
banks, one appears Yaishnavic, while tlie others are doubtful ; 
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a larger gi’oup, tlie largest at the east end of these mins, hut 
not on the hanks of the nala, appears also Vaislinavic. Each 
of these groups must have consisted of at least five temples, 
the largest one, however, consisting of more, perhaps alto- 
gether a dozen temples, of which only two appear to have been 
large, the others having been probably subordinate temples 
round the great ones. 

The ruins have long been used as quanies by the present 
city. There are 21 sati monuments among the ruins, 13 being 
plain chaubutras from 6 feet to 12 feet square, and from S 
to 7 feet high, and 8 being ohhatris with roofs and chambers ; 
the whole of these are built of stones from the ruins ; the 
largest group of these chhatria has a bauli and some frag- 
ments of statues in front ; statues are also stuck into the walls 
of chhatris and chaubutras by way of ornament, and several 
fine Jain ones are thus ornamenting one of the chhatris on the 
banlcs of the hauli, wliioli itself is of stone and is similarly 
ornamented ; the statues, however, being loose in niches and 
not fixed into the walls. A fine fragment here represents a 20- 
armed female, most of whose arms are now gone j over her 
heaci, at the top of the sculpture, is seated a Buddha wdth two 
Buddhistwas seated sideways, one on each side. Tlie female 
rests one foot on an animal which may he either a ram, or a 
pig, or rliinoceroSj or even a buffalo (it has lost its head) ; a 
Hon is devouring its hind quarters. Another fragment repre- 
sents Surya ■with three horses ; tho fragment consists of only 
the lower half of the statue. One of the Vaman incarnation, a 
Jain half stupa with naked Jain figures, several lingams and 
a mass of other nondescript fragments may be seen on the 
banks of the hauH. 

The ruins are said to he tho site of the capital of Eaja 
Vairatd, and is fabled to have been in ancient times called 
Bairdtpm’ ; it is said to have extended from Chandania, An- 
tala, Arjima and Singpur, to the Son northwards ; and from 
Kanchanpur, Kotmi and Jamni to the Bdnganga rivulet 
westward I the Bfinganga rivulet heing a small rivulet flow- 
ing past the standing Sohagpur temple ; it is said not to 
have extended as far west as the present city of Soliagpm-, 
which was then a jangal. The standing Sohagpur temple 
is said to have been built by a BdH (a holy mendicant), 
who was reigning here prior to the advent of the Baghel 
rulers, and to he long subsequent in date to the ruins, which 
date io Eaja Bairat. Within the area indicated aa the extent 
of the ancient city, and on the hanks of the Son within the 
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pi'csoribecl limits, are said to bo numerous remains of old 
tein 2 :)les ; this last statement is valnable, as it is probably 
correct. The legend about Eaja Eairat is, of course, to he 
dismissed as an idle invention. 

Although not of arcliECological interest, I cannot 2)ass over 
the scenery of the Johila river v,dthout a passing mention ; 
it suipasscs even the natural beauties on the Narbada; the 
streams tliat flow into iho Son above its junction witb the 
JohUa all carry down sand of a brilliant, bright red or 
orange hue, and, when rendered turbid, the water itself 
appears reddish. The Sou itself has deposits of sand similar 
in color, and accordingly in parts its waters have a reddish 
tinge ; wliilein others, and especially whore it flows in a deep 
rocky channel, the color is bluish green : the beauty of the 
scenery on the Son rivals that on the Narhadd* 

Prom Sohagpur 1 wished to visit Bandliogarh, but found 
that it was impracticable, the Eewah llaja's Tahsildar at 
Mdnjmr notonly absolutely forbidding me to go to Bandhogai'h, 
but threatening to send me a prisoner to Uewali if I at- 
tempted it, and recojnmeuding me not to deviate from the 
direct and shortest road fi'om Mdnpiur to Myhar. Resistance 
was out of tho question, and it was useless to waste more valu- 
able time after what had already irrevocably been Avasted by 
lengthy references to the head-quarters of His Higlmoss the 
Raja of Rewah and to the Political Agent at his Court. 
I therefore relinquished my hopes of seeing Bandhogarh with 
the best givace I could, and thought myself lucky in 
escajDing further annoyances. 

This closes my Avorlc during tho season. Of tho excava- 
tions at Bliarhut, General Cumiingham AviU doubtless give a 
full account, and I need only refer to his writings. 
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